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PREFACE 


‘This work is an colargement and revision of the ait! 
thor's Sociology sseued in 190%. In it wo attempt Has 
been made to work out & system, a suficent number of 
which already exist, oF to set forth novel and uothed 
Ihypothescs in social Urecry.. The author has sougt rather 
10 give a sort of survey of sociologreal development, 60 
‘that the reader interested in soceel problems, of the ste 
dent desirous of a comprebecsibie statement of the main 
supects of sociology, may have in fairly bref compass 
1 general view of its rise and sts relations to other sci- 
fences, a skeich of the development of somal insttctions, 
and a short dyeusion of socnl problems and of the 
{factors to be considered in social progress 

The volume, as a textbook for cobege purposes, may be 
tepplmened by rare deal ads and by penal 
{nvestiganons of social comstrons on the part of the stu 
dents, Its reading references, purposely abbreviated, 
‘may aid the general reader (o follow more closely such 
aspects as may arouse interest. If both etudent and 
reader find the presentation of the subject matter fairly 
clear and helpful to an understanding of sowal questions, 
the purpose of the author will kave Been fife. 

‘At the present time the whole social world is in fer- 
ment 2$ the result of the World War, and the economic 
‘aod political aspects of Europesm society are in. trat- 
sition, working towards readjustmenis. No one can fore- 
40D what the outrome will be in western civilization, but 

. 





a “PREPACE 
sociology can blaze at least a trail and indicste in a gem 
eral way the direction dhat should be taken. Admittedly 
the science 2 not an infalbble guide in the "no man's 
land” of social reconstruction, The field it aims to cover 
in exceedingly complex, and x# conclusions mast be ten- 
tative for exiny years to come Yet it obvious that 
sociological teackings have already powerfully affected 
the world's point of view and are rapidly socializing its 
policies, This task of socialzing public opinion iy in 
the author's opinion, of vital smportanee to national 
progress. Socclogy, rightly interpreted, voices the safe 
and sane attitude towards social problews; st avoids, on 
the one hand, the crude indmdaaliem of the Ninsteent 
Century, und, on the other, thst rampant radical 
which favors empty pazacras and short cats co social 
perfection, Sociology realizes that evolution is better 
than revolution, that haste rauat be made slowly, and that 
it in to easy task to quicken the leaden feet of Nature, 
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PART I 
SOCIOLOGY AND ITS KINDRED SCIENCES 


SOCIOLOGY 


ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AND APPLICATIONS 


CHAPTER 1 
socere 


‘The Field of Social Sclence.—Society, social, asso- 
ciation, sociology, tonahsm——these and numerous other 
Ended wovdseconmce ene how thew rons 0 
the Latin word sociis, the toot meaning of which involves 
tic eton of eopaneny or feliortn "Th maybe 
Incrpned ast, arto ply» al atc se 
Imei or scm to vggest mete congo 
xin arcs," the at mae to we Po 
Gyr ay dame a eon af pone aly tt te 
rte im grputy od ire onto er Bad 
omeasl rope cf omen tga conned as 
‘tor ene of ese ened gow cention Ts 

eter vente std ay be cored a 
ramcegecy  Sras bane season estoy 
{Stoner pet Mapial be. tsa gerel he 
Sve pina" a0 the Focal ppc 
Soviter oer wer they have «cote tame 
a 


















’ socioocy 

From this assungiion 1 would be mutual to argue 
that under acl condone bua belogs wood 2 In 
toch hese way aod wend develop tbe sme sot of 
Teil insituons OF ears cnaions rarely I eer, 
ste quite the sae and consequently there sust be rel 
‘aration ia heman experwace yes notmabaading these 
‘aslotionn there are appeotiancns to smaay of cone 
Uhion etry doe to enable the Gnervebon of te 
semblances and differences This being the case, it is 
forse to connie sory crprebenwty, ant pea 
Ee tome lowe and generat face of eager of 
socal evoleton, the devengment of soem) sneatons 
and the laws of social progress, applying these notions 
10 Ml manknd, pos oF pret empactive of 8 OF 
degree of ciation Such sue, when made, ate 
fsiraly groped together under sonmen Band 8 
Social Science or Socsotogy 

Early Theories of Social Development —It ws 
comeoa tough ia the sccal scene ofthe ote, more 
bean sorts Uke Gat of Condor, for example, fo 
toume the uty of al eatkind and 4 generals ruber 
Tooaay in respect to humanity a8.a whole Bene here 
caine katonctofcvdeston,gnlnpines of meld fee 
tory. aod weeping genrabsabom which were thought 
to apply daca to al race at aS and une 
te daly varyg condmons of eovironmest ‘Ths 
Stinade wos ngey doe tothe enplnan ond by the 
Eigenth Century on ennronme” and the consent 
lack ofan apprecaton ofthe ty 
the Nineteenth Centar, howeves, 
‘lopment became enh more acen. + gh cont 
Chcrvnion wn the rise of meer ercce, sit char 
fog peerscations abowe Hemimy in general are aot 
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favored except in utopian Ineretuce, SU it must be ad+ 
mitted that some of the many attempts to set forth a 
comprehensive survey of kuman development are histori 
cally important, and a bref statement of these may prove 
helpful 

Heriod's Four Ages—Ancicot social philosophuring 
hhad teachings 1m respect to sce evolution and usually 
anoumed a gradual descent from a perfect age to the de- 
generate days in which the phslosopber ved. This is 
most familiar (o us in the tradiuon of the “fall of man” 
‘contained in the book of Genesis and elaborated in, Mile 
ton’s Paradise Lost. Hes (about the Engh Century 
BC.) im his Works and Days gives us the facuihar classic 
description of the four ages of man: 





Fist wi 
gitted, 
‘Made by the gods immortal, who hold the Olympian dwell. 


4 golden race of men, that wath language are 





ings 

‘They were in Krones' time, when be war the roler of 
Heaven 

Like to the gods they lived, and possessed theit epint wor 
troubled, 

‘Wholly exempt from teil and misery. 


‘Then followed in order descriptions of the ages of 
saver, bronze, amd trom, though between the tard and 
the fourth he mterted the Age of Heroes, the beroes of 
‘Thebea and Troy, 12 recopmton of Heleme grestness a 
narrated in Floren eps and story. These four agea 
typified by the. als are most famibar to ux through 
Ovid, who lve® 10 the time of the Eroperor Augustas, 
and who in his Metamorphoses (Book 1) described them 


4 socroLocy 
long with the story of the flood vent by the gods becasne 
of human wickedness 

The Cycle Theory—The farnhar “eyce” theory of 
development 1 best given by Plato, Arutode, and Polyb- 
jus in discossing the vancus forms of goverment. 
Plato in his Republic, when seeking to find Justice "writ 
large,” finds it best in & society organized under the con- 
trol of an anstocracy, the rule of the wisest and best; 
tociety then in deseening order degenerates into types 
hhosptable to timocracy, ligarchy, democracy, and despo- 
‘ism, and chaructenzed, respectively, by ambvtion, greed 
demagogism, and tyranny This 18 the natural c3ete of 
hhumen evolution, for in the lst stage there comes & Ce 
‘yulsiaa against the tyranny of despotism and ® rerun 
to an atistacracy, from which again degeneration tales 
place, and men descend once more through the cycle 

‘The four stages of Ovid, the cycle theory, and the 
Hebraic "fail of man” remained as the dominant the= 
fries of human development down to modern tines, 
thoogh there were other theories like that, for example, 
Jn which society 18 compared to 2 human body having 

get of infancy, matunty. and selity, or lke the teach 
ing «a St Augustine's Caitar Dei that God 
fustory, gurdig it from unmaturity tothe perfection of & 
heavenly State, In the plulosophering of France in the 
Eighteenth and in the frst half of the Nineteenth Cen 
tunis, homever, hittorical stages of = socul sort began to 
be emphasized, culminating in the ton epochs of Con 
orcet and the three stages of Comte 

‘The Ten Epochs of Condorcet» Condoreet* in 

Historical View of the Homan Mind, sought to 




















sory 5 
show that man in his history had gone Oxrough wie well 
efned epocts of ciniation ant was aboot to eater the ¢/¢ 
‘tenth and final epoch He depicts the early stage as made™ 
‘up of wandering hordes grouped so famsles and having 
a rude form of government, subssing by hunting and 
fishing and having the begizaings of fsnguage, arts and 
smocals From this early stage he represeris man as past- 
ang ito pastoral and agrisliural stages, followed by ine 
ddustnes and commerce He then traces the rie of phi 
ctophy and scence, the decline of the Iter am medieval- 
fam, its revival and raped growth after the discovery of 
the art of printing and tbe broadening of nien's seas ia 
‘the Engheenth Century, culminating 1 the French Revo- 
lution I his tenth epoch be sougst to show, on anici- 
palo, the glorious futare yiog before mea, basing bis 
_aggument on ius behef that man was capable of unlimited 
perfectibalty (withon cosmic litauion) and asserting 
that society shoo!d seek to become fre, equal, and happy, 
throagh modifcation of ewironment and edacation Itt 
anteresting to note in tis chapter his suggestion that proge 
‘ess would buonie mach more rapid inthe futare because 
‘of the iaberitance of quakes acquired by parents through 
‘education, the later Lamarckian theory of acquired char+ 
acters 

‘Comte's Taree Stages —Comie, in his Positoe Phit- 
‘osophy, following a suggestion of Targot and to some 
extent the teachings of Conioreet and Saint Simon, 
worked out a theocy of sncrl development in his famous 
discusion of the three stages of the development of the 
‘human intellect, which, be argued, m sapsfying its ine 
herent need for the explanation of pbenomens, posses Ins 
tonaly through (x) the “theological” or anthroporane- 
ical stage, in which the fuman mind assures that 
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supernatural being, tke man fomself but more powerfal, 
fre the cates of heromena; (2) the taxation "metas 
hyncal” sage, which assumes the exstence of universal 
Aosract prince, like the abstract justice or unverse 
reaton of the Stns oF the cosme cher of seentic hy 
pothens, for example, 2s explanatory of phenomena; aad 
{3) the “poste” avenue stage, in which explans- 
tions are sought by the methods of scence ony, rarely, 
observation, comparison, experimentauinn These three 
stages ore then worked Gut with a wealth of deta in his 
Sociot Dtmic, devoted tothe tws of harean progress 
and oceapying about one-third of Posie Philosophy Of 
ths duacusnon Joho Staart Mt * sad There is wcarcely 
«a senience that does pot add am idea. We regard at as by 
far his reatest achievement, ecept Bos review of the 
sciences, and some reects more atrlang even than 
thar We wish it were pracueable . to give even & 
{int conception of the extraordiary merits of this 
tora analynn Tt most be read toe appreciate 

Five Other Tacories of Developmaent.—The rise of 
the Darwunan theory of tera selesion and Spencers 
cevolononary tescung. cluding hs study of the develope 
‘ment of socal wsutations, ave new wend 6 desta 
fof human evolution Five of these wi be bricly mene 
‘Womed tthe following paragraphs as typical of the tend 
sncies of moder thought 

(2) Spencer fnnell stzesed the point that sociey, 
staring from the lose xroupags of prowve sngey, 
volved nto asulzansne for of sonal orgarration, Dien 
{no a transttonal muitansve-mndsscial type, and Baily 
wilt poss nce an industrial stage | Each of thse to fap 
daronial types molds soeal tesituions ilo ts own pet= 


wai Fontan, p10 CEnaieage aivon) 
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tem; the one stern, hierarchical, autocratic: the other, 
sympathetic, demoerate, cooperative in spirit, becoming 
‘humanitarian and cosmopolitan . 

(2) Gumaplowicr in his Oxilines of Sociotogy * (Part 
V) is agnostic us respect to the theory of a continuous 
hhaman evolution and teaches a sort of cycle theory of 
[Progress and an evolution, not for humanity as a whole, 
bot of selected groups or races. These. when condi- 
tions are favorable, make progress, atain a maximum, 
and then die of dry rot through loss of energy, oF are 
overpowered by more vigorous barbarian races or by 
‘anarchical cements within thar owe body He does not, 
therefore, look for a human evolution so much as for the 
“ge and fall of nations” 

(3) An excellent illustration of how social develop- 
‘ment may be traced from an economic viewpount may be 
Sound in Karl Bucher’s Industnat Evolution Tn his frst 
our chapters he explains in a most snterestiog Fashion 
the prominent aspects of economic conditions in primi= 
tive tropical Ife, and then shows the development of eco 
nomic stages based, respectively, on the differentiating 
labors of the household, the village or cxty, and on the 
nation Tn the later chapters be shows the effects of these 
‘Vanous systems of labor in the formation of socral classes 
and the distribution of population The work as 2 whole 
indicates the methods of sudy that should be employed 
fin respect to social institutions, so as to formulate data 
for later socioogrcal study 

(4) Professor Parten m his Theory of Sovial Forces 
struck out on a different me of evolutionary discession 
by takmg as his basis the ancient discussion of the 
fluznce of pain and pleasure on buman activates and ar- 
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guing that humax cvoltion is characterized frst by & 
doin and then by a pleeswre coromy. A pain economy 
2 society whose “institutions bave as ther basis the fea 
cof enemies and pain” The gst of bs idea is continued ia 
the following quotation: 


‘The caoses of 2 pain economy Ie in the environment. 
Vigoroas enezues deal ost death and destruction a0 freely 
that the thought of isolated mdrriduale is concentrated 00 
the causes acd remedies for pazo The developenrat of be 
‘man society kas gradually chnated from the exetzonmect 
the sources of pam. The cishzed world has been treed 
from dangerous beasts and reptiles, and the growth of large 
feaions bas cut off the danger of tavasion by barbarous wid 
warlike human foes... . These changes oule 2 pleasure 
economy possible and destroy the conditions which made the 
subjective environment of the old pain economy a necessny. 
eis not, however, to be assomed that the ¢ransition to 

plewure economy is an easy one. On the cootrary, 2 
1 most dificult process and one fraught wah ma 

and dangers, So many of the fundamental xdea 
and lnptlses of the race lose there eficreucy through the 
change that manland seem alton without a rudder to garde 
it through its new difiexties, “Histoneal evidence would 
seein to prove that & pure pleasure economy cs an umpoasi- 
Dilty. Nation after mation has gone down when ublives 
‘instead of peins have becorae the sopreme obyect of fnter= 
eat, Individuals a5 well as tavons show the deteriorating. 
influence of pleasure as soon as they are freed from the re 
straints of a pais economy. This tendency to detenorabon, 
however, is an evt that beiongs anly tothe period of tramsi- 
ton. . 

In those regions where « pleasure economy is postibie na- 
fiom after nation fas visen and fallen, without ever develop- 
ing sufficient strength to resist the encroachments of ene- 
snes disciplined by a pain economy. A pleasure economy 
samot be formed by any kind of a revolutionary process. 
‘There umnt be 2 long period of trensston in which the lead- 
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fag cesients of the ld econimy ate gradually oat atin 
ther pees the Seas, dele, and impulses of a please 
tconomy are saben The devlopment of coders oer 
tions has been along tut goth. Wadewt a comcio e- 
arere from the od sdels of tate, moray. and reipod, 
{here ban been n gradual ebvctaoen of cata eas nod 
{npotes of a petsae economy, watt cw ol of our Hate 
tng concepts tre bald n'a eal form, One group of sels 
tau impulses b tbe conser of past condone, while 
tieaded ath thers anciber group St ides ond iopoles 
which i the ectume of the new condinons” Such 2 ate 
Uaffors camot but be the exe of rock confopon and 
thse The nly hope of progress lcs separate the 
present eeqrepte of forse her eneaa wo nang 
tS Wtien group each Sealand ipl relly blogs. 





(5) Ava final istration, Profesce Giddings in bis 
Principler of Seciology goves in Book IH, umder the tthe 
“The Historical Eyolston of Soc.” an anthropologi- 
cal series of stages un which esman association is traced 
ook, anthropogemc, ethnogenk: and demorenic 
is last stage, the stage of exeation, he subdivide into 
three othe stages, mtzmely, the multary-eligious, the lib- 
‘rablegal, and the economic<thral, terms obviously de- 
scriptve of the ages to which they apply. 

‘Other ClssiScations of Development —These 
stages of association as presented by Professor Caddings 
show definitely the influence of the nse of the many si 
‘ences loosely grouped ander the ttle of “anthropology! 
tnd devoted to the study of primitive man and easlier 
Glzations. These newer sciences have furnisbed enaay 
‘aces for classifications of evolutionary stages, each char- 
acterized by some partielar social attainment, cither osa- 
terial or intellectual. Attration may, for instance, be GF 
rected to the substance used in the making of tools. The 
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carleat human teings who trea “tooksing asiaals? 
Dresumally used stke ez roc or brass of tect as 
Primitive hammers and weapons At later period pieces 
fof heavy stone were fastened to wood, citer by thongs 
fr by insertion. Sul ater these stones were polahed 0 
a3 o give « beuer coring cig and » more orsamental 
Sopextance. Then came the age of Uronze or copper, in 
‘When were ated soft metas tht could be beaten ito 
tape while ea thew natural state In the last sages of 
carly cwiksatinn, whea the wae of Bie was understood, 
{ard metals suc as 108, cme into use Unrough somting, 
and cation was then ready for the massive machiaery 
fof modern times, whove incodscion depended on se0- 
Wife lnowledge as to the wtitzaton of the powers of 
meas and eecineiy. 

Other waters preter to trace eivilinaton by noting the 
chief sources of food suppives for human beings "At fist 
satural foods wihueh could be obtaned by man without 
tool o¢ weapons were consumed Then eae, 10 ad 
{won food sappes from hurting aod fitiog Sti ae 
‘sough the domestiaton of asimals, came permanent 
supplies of fash ods, and then agrcaltore made is m= 
‘portant contribution toward the susteoaton ofthe haan 
race 

Some prefer to empaite the development of the chief 
forms of occupation, such asthe wild and precarious le 
of the hunter, the are of ocks ami herds, the pute of 
fagreaiture, and Goaly, the oceupebont incolved um the 
trades, in commerce, mapulactonng, and professional por 
sats | Others fx their atenson om the evolution of the 
sven of property m land acd percaal possesion and 
discs three stages" (2) that ia which the tation oF the 
‘ownership of land and other forms of property war ime 
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Jknown; (2) that in which tand acd other property * were 
considered as held or owned by te community as a whole; 
and (3) that in which land and other propery are con 
sndered to be the personal posseasions of sndividuala. 

Stil other writers prefer to trace eivilizaton through 
‘the varying forms of the fansly and indicate a threefold 
development. (1) a matnarchal* stage, characterized 
fundamentally by kinship traced throughs the mother, and 
the absence ul permanenry 1a famnly life, (2) a pattiar- 
chal stage in which kinshop i traced through the male, ane 
the power of the paternal head! of the farsly tends to e+ 
come abeolite, (3) the modern stage in which kinship is 
traced through both parents and emphasis placed on a 
pemanent mamage reltionsinp between one man and 
tne worst, 

Finally, some writers would trace evilaation by a study 
Of the development of rebguon through its historic stages, 
such a9 azumm, ancestor and nazure worship, polythe- 
vain, panther, and monothesm. Others, again, may 
trace t ma the several stages of morality, starting’ (fom 
pimitive notions of wuhty and sts opposite, ms shown, 
the customs of savages, and kading on to theories of ab- 
stract morality such as those taught by plulosophers and 
theolograns 

I 1s hardly necessary to enumerate other explanations 
fof development set forth by sociologual writers The 
very fact that the progress of cxnfzation can be indicated 
under so many aspects shows that these are but 5 
azed phases of one great movement of « wrifed 
amamiesting isetf uedker many different forms but all 
Tae ech weer powemnens ws wanes, aa Soa, 
socal 
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alike teaching that mankind is rising fro primitive save 
‘ager to higher and more chica, more soicectnal sages 
of develzment. Evidently, therefore, eve the sist ad- 
‘rascal peoples have ant yet ated the highest possible 
developmen. Even the text of the are low and savage 
‘when compared with the sels of socal perf 
taught hy the soblestcepresetatves of Boman in agen 
past and preset Furthce development is stil poowb, 
and every wise waliztuon of the waterals and forea of 
fature and every wpward ap io vstlectual and maral 
reamenene wil au in the furtherance of socal progres. 
Society und the Social Group.—In these iliestratins 
of discussions eespecting sccity, sis cent thatthe term 
is vague and tas no defite, presse wearing, Varying 
from & notion of humanly as 8 whole to particular as 
pects of soca fe Te is usual, therefore, mn these days 
{0 use the word m avery convertional vere and to wub- 
stitae,for Wt, whenever posible, more exact ttm, mich 
as the “acetal group” of Vhoman association," emphasizing, 
as the gst ofthe whole matter a groupng of mdonduals 
oF comgounding of groops in tela contact one with 
auother, The mebers of sch groupings are not news 
samy in bodily contact The stress (som the umeracion 
(of fund and med. whether ths contact «trough the 
spoken word oF the printed page or even n mental mter- 
<ouree through the comprekention of emotional gesture 
facial expresion Social groupings, therefore, a 
teint or permanent, they ay in theory mcd all 
snankind ast, present, sd foture, or by contrat the feet- 
{ng eovt.c of desetory conversation, & passing glance 
or the chance ring of vome pregnant though. Whe 
‘ever oman mpd asiocuies with mind, there 1 Society 
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and an opportunity for the study of the processes of Ire- 
sman association 

1, therefore, an attenept should be made to formulate 
ax acience of society, evidently the science itself will osal- 
late from vague generalizations and diffused sentimental- 
Ity ox the one hand t0 more exact and preesse discussions 
(onthe other, accordvag as attention is given to the general 
term sonsety of the more defuute sation of the associating 
group This wide divergence wil be noted in the ex: 
planations of the following chapters A general survey 
of socal scence raturally should take into account all 
aspects of such studies, but should emphasize the more 
modern trend From all such studies are slowly forming 
the socal sciences, a "socrology,” and specialized social 
studies of many varied aspect, 





CHAPTER I 


‘Social Terminology.—There isin popular usage often 
‘real confusion as tothe proper mie. ng to be given ul 
“scetal economics’ 

“socal acicne," and the many other words that narae the 
vearious forms of social smc. As x matter of fat, these 
term in origis had quite diffrent mexnings although 
‘they are at tes used as if they were synonyms The 
word ‘‘socralin” came fato wee about eighty years ago to 
connote a scheme of social reforms advocated by the fol 
Towers of Robert Owen Auguste Comte corned the 
‘word “sociologse” about the same time (1838), wang it 
to denote the study of the fundamertal laws wteriying 
social phenomena John Stuart Mall. am economist, bat 
deeply imbued with the views of social reform set forth 

Bentham, Owea, and Conte, sought to humanist the 
smal science” of bas day by atresiny the social aspects 














“class struggle” and the naticaal ownership 
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of wealth and means of production. The science of exo 
‘nomies has become wo “sea” that the teres “social econ 
omy" and “socal econersi” fe now sekdam employed. 
‘The word “somology" ts shill properly used in the Com 
tean sense, though often incorrectly employed se aysony~ 
sous with somal reforms, and the term “social science,” 
although less Frequently used than formerly, soll retzing 
nis genenc meaning 

‘There are kindred terms of changing meaning often 
faployed in discuss, such a5 anarchnsma, unéividualin, 
omnis, syndicaliwn, grid socials, and boluheviss 
Anarchiom assumes the wherent goodness of man, who 
yolurtanly assocates inmself wilh tas fellows, forming 
cooperative organirations from which all compulsory 
forms of control are elmunated. If an anarchist favort 
violent methods for the removal of governments using 
compulsion, he becontes a terronst of aa anarchist of the 
deed Individualion, hike that of England in the Nine- 
teenth Century, assinves that that government is best 
which governs least, swe men should be free to enjoy 
Iiberty without much anterference fom government, 
‘which is considered to be a necessary evil, Commumsne 
‘emphasizes the voluntary cooperation of stf-suficing 
groupe, organiza so as to carry out some idea} of social 
perfection Commun, therefore, tende to stress a care- 
ful regulation of the detal of socal life such as dress, 
foods, housmng, marnage, snd voestvons, and this may 
tend to repress mndiveduality Sach groupings, therefage, 
are not necessarily democratic but may be strongly hiet- 
archial wn thest methods of control 

Synducahom, ike anarchesm, ses to abolsh tpe State, 
srhich, in its opinion, is the agent of capsafitm, and 
‘would reorganize society on the basis ef eocapationa Each 
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vocation ia a given country would be organized, would 
control its own means of production, and would manage 
ite business without interiereace The sttanmest of 
‘such 2 eystem may be brought about peaceably, but vio 
Jent methods, if necessary, are permusibie In the United 
States of Amenca syndicaliom goes by the name of the 
Industrial Workers of the World 

Im Great Bntain gieid socialise is the substitute for 
ayndicaliom, which is French ia origin, The State is re 
tained as the final owner of the means of prodoction, 
‘ut these in fact ar held in trust by each guild of combi 
tation of workers in any given vocation, The guild thus 
controls its own means of prodaction, 14 rts own ent 
ployer; fixes wages, hours, and conditions of labor, and 
furnishes its own vocabonal and tecucal trauning. ‘The 
{uilds combined make a sort of federation controling 
reouomie Ife and would pay rent to the State m heu of 
taxes, The fanction of the State would be to serve a8 & 
fost of wmmparing, rgulatsre organization, and it would 
also be authorized to earry on the funetions of eulture, 
such us joatice, education, art, and also wternabonad re- 
Tations. Conceivably other woeations, such as farming 
‘oF the profesions, might organize as guilds, each requlat~ 
Ing the conditions of its own vocation All gulds com- 
bited make a sort of federaticn, an e urns wu, 

‘Syndicalsm and gurld socialism, it will be noted, voice 
‘anew sort of indrndualsm, the individaalsm of corpor- 
He groups, each clazmung for nself “life hiberty, and the 
[Pursuit of happiness” regulated only by such government 
as they would themselves exprestly ordain and extab- 
Bah, 
1 Bolghijom, by contrast, is Marcian socialiam of a 
rather: radical sort, emphasizing the cass struggle, the 
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overthtow of capitals by revolution and the supremacy 
fof the proletariat. In Russ by force of circumstances it 
created 2 form of government compounded af autocratic?” 
and communal* eleners, and establithed it by the aca 
terrortstie methods of woient revelunon, 

Although théze smumerous terms are comparatively re- 
cent sn origin st would be a mastake to assume that the 
studies they represent were unknown before the Nine- 
teenth Century The nse of a new yoeabulasy 1m any 
branch of knowledge mercly indicates that more attention 
being given tous problems and that new terms are em 
syed $0 a8 to give more exact shades of meanings Pre 
vious t© 1820 social daseustions would usually be clasi- 
fed under vuch headigs as “humanitanas,” “moral,” 
“pohteal” or “rehgous,” or they would be meluded in 
some comprehensive study, corresponding somewhat to 
what later was called the "philosophy of hustory”" The 
wellenown saying of Anstoue, for example, “man is by 
ature politcal." would to-day be more correctly trans 
Iated "man 1s by nature social,” for Aristode n his Poli 
tier discusses family selationstup, econemies, education, 
and sanication, a well a polives proper Ta the same 
manner Vato’s Republic and Lows, plainly pohval by 
litle, are really soeiologeal duecasnons covering the whole 
field of socral fife Salar dlustrationt may be found 
im the works, for ecample, of such wnters a Hobbes, 
Descartes, of Montesques and the French Encyelo: 
paists 

Social Thinking in the Earlier Ages—Doubtless 
when postive man fst begun to think at all outside of 
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8 socro.ocy 
the daily routine of food-getting hit thougiats must have 
Juraed periodically to the soral problems of life in re- 
foect 0 mating, wasting, hunting, and recreation, and 
{© vague phalosophinog aboot hus relations to the many 
supernatural begs that seemed to environ him throughe 
cont his fe 

Naturally no record has come down to us of the 
thoughts of primitive man, except 25 we find these ex 
bodied in his stereotyped insttations, Is customs, and hie 
traditions These, however, furnish abundant oppor 
‘unity for socal studses of all sorts and splendid work in 
these fields has been done during the last wxty years 
At present mach aitenboa is being given to the study of 
the ancient developed cviteatvons of Asta and Africa, ad 
1 these asa it is obmous that social problems and social 
theoriaing formed an important part of the intelectual 
Irie of those times Indeed, their conclusions are usually 
strikingly modera im tone, but tis 18 sot at all surprise 
img wien we remember thatthe human intellect was probe 
ably fuly as capable thea as now, and reasoned just as 
Togpeally from the facts before it There was net, howe 
fever, in those ages the abundance of facts irom which 
to reason, or well developed postive scences to be used 
as buses for farther study They reasomed well from the 
imperfect data im their possession but, since thert mfor- 
ation was defectve, there conclussoas also were m= 
pecfest. Yet the conclasions of anesent peoples based om 
the homely daly experience common to all ages of enih- 
zation were as full of common sense and empirical wise 
dam 2s those of the average modern man, pethaps mare 
to, and these, as wise sayings or proverbs? were handed 
i Beayunan Peegits Poor Riharay dimanae iw pood moda 
hunsabon of beck een 
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cn by tradition as the mature consensus of opinion of 
‘many geverahoos respectmg ther social problems. In 
later centunes these were wrtten into holy books and 
considered 25 ancient oracles and revelavons from the 
ois, $0 that they became fundamental for future phi 
losophuzing, since they were passed en through instruc 
tiom to succeeding generations and cxsheations 

In the Later Ages—Ia any complete study of the de- 
velopment of socral science, therefore, emphasis would 
naturally be placed first on the results obtained from s0- 
eal studies of the continbutions to soci! information 
rade by earier crvitations, as testified by their snstitue 
tions and traditions and by therr “wisdom literature” sn 
its many forms A great advance was made 19 social 
Piviosophizing when, after cenunes of slaw development, 
there came into wie an alphabet like that of the Grecks 
in which each symbol represented a definte sound Thos 
most important “too) of the mund"* powerfully aided 
men in thear attempts to transmat to later generations the 
results of huran philosophuzing, 9 that reai evsbration 
of & progressive sort began with the Greeks, who wee 
able to wnte out therr complete thought and to transmit 
ff, without the necessity of condensing it anto pithy sea- 
tences oF axiomatic statements made wp a rigid and rr- 
ow vocabulary This contribution of the classical period, 
the Greek writen language, and us later ri 
tnd the Arabve, standardi2ed philosopiiea 
rebgious thought for sme two thoosand yen 
relately few contaibutons were made to intellectual 
achievement after the passing of the Greek age Tn the 
Fifteenth Century the mventon of the printing press 


"The gente oss of the ad are open and writen longa, 
loge, tal eters 
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caurmoutly mkiphed the diffusion of knowledge, and 
wave opportunity for the development of national lam 
(guages. Then came the discovery of the Americas and 
the ocean voyage to the Indies, dass broademng the hu- 
man honzon 59 5 to meade in us sweep the whole of 
mankind and the uttermost parts of the carth The newer 
lnowledge gained after the Filteench Century through 
these enlargemencs of human knowledge gave a basis for 
the modern era, characterized by the nse of science, using 
the inductive methods of obtervation, comparton, and 
experimentation Ths scemtife point of view slowly 
hegon to manifest self m the field of toca phenonfena 
and was defintely adopted am the Neneteenth Century, 
when applications of 18 methods,to sooal problems were 
made by such sociologreal forerumers as Comte, and 
Qattelet of Belgasm From that vie forth the veretife 
study of socal phenomena bas been welt fo the front and 
‘ands to become more exact and precise as the year past 
fon. Our own genershon 1s predeaiantly 3 tesa! age, 
and social and sociological interpretations are in demand, 
since they thrawe light an the complex problems of human 
process of tme, may be expected to aaist 
formulatios of rigbh socal and eivie 








CHAPTER Ut 
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Imtroction of Ptah-Hotep—Some illustrations will, 
‘tow be given showing the kicde of social plulosophizing: 
‘that may be obtained from former writings. No attempt 
‘ll be made to llastrate from that part of wisdom hera- 
ture which consists of proverbs and wise sayings given 
fs gurdes to human gonduct. These are common in afl 
Literature, ancient ad modern, and inthe Old Testament 
find exemplification mn such Books as “Proverbs” and “Ee- 
clesiasten"? “There 1s, however, a variation of this type 
of hteeature, more weified im kad, in whvch woaally a NO- 
Dleman, or # wise mam, oF a father, erabodses in the form 
of a discourse or lecture mnstructon and advice for the 
Younger generation. One of the most interesting of these 
18 known as The Instruction of Piab-Ffotep® This Title 
‘work, anid to be the oldest complete book in the world, ia 
a tmnmary of the principles of condact and social stand- 
ards cucrent at that time, given ic the form of advice 
from a father to bis soc and was used in Egyptian schools 
a a textbook of manners. a this lite sketch the son 
is advised to show proper respect and reverence to bis 
superiors to be careful fo epeech, yet when he has worthy 
thoughts to express he is urged act to hesitate to de 
ikepiay Sg ar 6 ied ie Whee of Ge Bae 
Sian Ep slew x09 BCs ©. by BG Gam ome 
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clare his views, so that those who listen may declare, 
“Flow exesilent is that which cometh out of his mouth.” 
Hic is advised to be mauest of his attainments and to seek 
to discourse cren with the unlearned man who yet “has 
some knowledge worth knowing” As a leader he should 
te courtzous to kis inferors, just m hus deslings, and 
truthful always, He should rot be avaricious and should 
appreciate the advantage of fosure, for be i told, 
“Lengthen not the daytime more than 15 needful to main~ 
tain thine house. When niches are guined, follow the 
breast, for riches are of na aval if one be weary” 

‘Again, be is advised, “If thou wouldst be wise, provide 
fo thine house and love thy wife—Gladden her heart,— 
be not harsh, for gentleness mastereth her more that 
strength” The domestic servant problem was felt, for 
the son was arged ta “aatisfy tine red servants out of 
such things as thou hast itis the duty of ove that hath 
been favored of the God’ In sooth it is hard to satisfy 
hired servants.—and. even when favors have been. 
shown unto them they say, We go" Again, he is urged, 
“Plunder not the houses of tensnts.” and "Let thy face 
be bright what time thou vest” for “Its a man's kindly 
acts that are remembered of him in the years after his 
life” 

Tosching of Confucius —Another wmportant ith 
tration of this older sort of literatare is found in the 
teachings of Confucius én his doctrine mv regerd to the 
‘Superior Man * In these teachings, which make up the 
fssenee of the Confuctan system, selfdevdlopmest and 
the practice of right kving are represented as the highest 
fact Therefore, he argues, itis the buses of every 
Sate Fig of Confoc” memnged cegring fo Be pe of 


eae ik ratig oman by Wks Wentnet Baer 
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thoughtfel man to develop himself intellectuatly foto a 
superior type of man This is accomplished chuely 
‘through stady, specially through the snvestigation of mat- 
tere concerning men, animals, and things, that is, the it~ 
vestigation of envitonmest or phenomena, because 
through this sort of study the mind becomes open and 
free from prejudice, and develops through facility in ine 
vestigation a fondness for the study of causes This 
and of study, he asserts, 3 far better than speculation. 
about smomaterial matters. 

‘Again, be emphastees the thought that & superior man 
‘through his knowledge of himself will obeain @ complete 
controt over his appebtes, subduing these by the power 
fof bs intelligence Tn this way Be builds up a character 
for rechtule and virtve, This conquest over appetite 
‘at be obtained only by thoroughaess, continwsty of pur- 
pose, and a keen insight into the end denred, with eon= 
stant mtrospecion 30 28 to see his weaknesses in order 
the better to contro! them. Wes the superior man be- 
conaes through study open-minded and intelbgent and by 
conquest of passion becomes well poised and just it will 
be comparatively easy for him to direct his will toward 
right ends 20 as to achieve his purposes The superior 
‘man will find relaxation not in bodily passions but in 
the enjoyment of the fine art, espeoally in musie and in 
the comprehension and practice of ceremony or etiquette 
Friendship also, and fer conversation with intelligent 
‘wen will furnish relaxation and enjoyment 

‘There are three famous sayings of bis that illustrate 
fairly well his teachungs. 

(4) Those whe are bors in the possession of know!= 
lege ae the highest cass of mex. ‘Those who learn ahd 30 
saqure icowledge are next. The datl end stupid who yet 
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achieve lnowledge are i a ats next to these, Thowe who 
te dull and taped and ju wot en ave the lowest of the 
poole 

(2) There are three snoverslly recognized quabtes 
fn man, namely, micligenee, moral Garacer, and oxir- 
age. Some ren are bien wilh te knowiedge of theae 
‘mor qualtes, some acqure as the rel! of eace 
tion; some acy it as the result of bard expesence 
Bat when the lenwledge is acquired, t comer to one 
and the sane thing 

(3) He only can exist under Heaven who is possersed 
cof A enpely units, who shows hmoclf quick f= appre- 
ty a deren. fate Wie 
ti entra Sted to exer 
Sti ors, bse nd ml, el cnr 

vance! Smylie, eer, frm, a energie To 
trainin a fem grasp; slb-edysed, gave, never twery- 
ing from the [golden] mean and the correct, fitted to ¢007- 
tmand Teverentn, accompliied, dntncuvey concer, 
od searcing ited to execee cionnatce All eubras 
ig is he, and vast, deep, and sctive as a fountain, vending 
font in thle doe sass hi virus. 

Confueius in his teachings also discusses social rela- 
tioeshnps among men, paying especial attention 10 the 
family and the State These teachings repreceat the best 
andarde of patriarchal civilisation, emphaviring of 
course, ia the cae of the fan, Honorable marringe, 
‘lia piety, and matual dates in conjugal and parental re: 
Iatiocahips Ta the case of the State, he shows the ne- 
ceesty of providing forthe welfare of the people so that 
‘hay tay bo tee fron extame prety ly proper et- 
nomic arrangement ordained throogh government. Re- 
pet for law order and the mecesty for a broad general 
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ceducatiéd are emphasized and the iesportance of careful 
polices in questions of taxation and war. 

Confuciss also had elearly in end a sort of perfect 
Inumanity, although itis uncertain whether he thooght of 
this ax a golden age in the past or more probably at a 
future social organization yet to he attained. The fol- 
lowing exiract from Doctor Chang's work on The Eco- 
nomic Principles of Confucves ond Hit School gives a 
‘translation from Confucius’ teachang of a perfect state 
and perfect society. 














P 
lat; they talk abou nosereepreemeet ad cokient ue 
sel pe oe Tien mane hoard pe soe ge 
Feats oly ies Gun pares or treat as thir chikren ony 
Get owe children. ‘A caopecentprovwon ts vecuted for 
the aged till their death, employment for the auddie-aged, 
0d the means of gromeg up for te youre The widow 

wows, erp, chiens mea, and tose who ae d- 
abled by disease, are all sufficrently mantained, Each man 
ta hg nd cach wun fer nial se 
uirdel, They produse went, dakhong tat it ahould be 
iron away upon the ground, ue nee waking 1 keep i 
for tir om aiden. Dshling ides, thy abr, 
tot alone witha view to ther own advange. 20th 
way tlic cheney ate repre 20d fd no’ way fo 
de. Robbers, Sicser, and eetous aor 40 note 
Hence te outer doors sein open, tad are mot hut. ‘Tos 
inthe state of what I cll the Great Semlangy, 


‘This ideal, which ip not umlike in many respects Plato's 
Republic, depicts perfection toward whch men in this 
life can merely approach. Confucius, through the teach= 
Tibia Cotege Seren You ead 
tS erat Senet oraealy eceralet to eoalay of 
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{ngs he advanced in regard to the condact of WH, hoped 
to enable men to attain in some degree at last this social 
ideal. 

Other Eastern Teachings —The Code of Hamu 
rabi, king of Babylon about 2250 BC, the oldest code 
extant, which was discovered in got, furmushes another 
type oF information slustrative of ancient social stand- 
ards Its provisions treat of busmness coniracts and agn= 
‘culture; the relations of eccia! classes, ncloding slaves 
tne to the other; the system of inkentance then preval- 
ing, the rights and obligations of woraen whose status in 
‘those days was faicly high among the beter classe fame 
ily and retigiout Ife, and systems of puniehment for 
‘various erime, based usually on the Les falionis or om 
fines, but including many capital offenses 

‘Another fora of ancient leaching of social significance 
‘comes front a study of the more ancect religious teach- 
ings such as may be found ic the Rig-Veda and the other 
‘Vedantic literature of India or wm the teachings of te- 
ligious leaders lke Zoroaster, as found in the Zeod 
‘Avetta” Zorvaster, who is supposed to have lived about 
the Sixteenth Century B. C , sought to restore the prim- 
lave teachings of the ancient Aryan faith with its nature 
worsp, ss spiritual explanations, and its sonal regular 
tion in reapect to the manoers and customs of the people. 
re represents God as creating the heavens and the earth, 
cehering in thereby a golden age No evl exists among 
ren who busy themselves in agriculture and in the care 
(of domesticated ancnals Thea came the fall and beeause 
of the introduction of evil into the world men came in 
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need of instruction and this jastruction Zoroaster songht 
to impart Tn social matters he emphasized sanitation, per- 
sonal hygiene, and many precautions in case of sicness. 
Burials inthe earth were protbxted, bodics being exposed 
to the action of the elements He expecally enjoined 
fondly treatment of azumals, kumane methods of slaugh- 
ter, and forbade huntiag for amusement Men were fo 
exercise chanty towards all and ¢o be kindly in their re- 
lations one to another Stress was placed on industry and 
honorable marnage was enjoined upon all, every man 
being urged to have home, wife, children, and vocation 
Chastity was strongly taught, but in case of Hlegitiemaey 
the father was require to care for mother and eld, In 
social status the wife was to be equal to the husband, 
He gave much attention to questions of education and 
‘required toleration in regions matters, and exact honesty 
fn all business contracts 

Tn the same mane, the Lams of Mam! a compilation 
dating back some twa thousand years, gives similar ine 
formation regarting the cosmogony, education, cionils, 
and religious and socal life of the arent Huns 

Studies of Social Institutions —Based on sources 
sinailar to these there are now several modern studies gtv= 
ing what may be called a social interpretation to the ins 
tions and developments of ancient peoples Among these 
as typical may be mentioned Professor Gummere oa Ger~ 
seanie Origins, in which he traces from Germame legend 
and epic the institutions of our ancestors some tw thow- 
sand yearsago Another along somewhat similar Fines 8 
Professor Keller’s study of Homeric Society, in which be 
carefally traces {rom the Homeric pocms the socal stand- 
ards and 
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history. A third ilustration of this sort of Fterature is 
contained in the excellent atudy by Louis Walls entitled 
Sociological Study of the Bibie* In this work of Me 
‘Walia’ he seeks «0 interpret in the light of Bsbbeal er 
im the economic und sonal development of the Hebraic 
people, using as his thesis the thooght that this history 
tn the whole isa struggle between two conflicting ideas; 
fone based on urban civuzation dominated by aristocratic 
staziarés, with conseqoest oppression of the masses; 
the other, a rural, more democratic demand for justice 
and freedom, a demand vouced by the prophets and car- 
led (0 its theoretical consummation in the teachings of 
Jeous and the early Fathers Jn thie work and 
‘previous work, Aw Examination of Sceity, Mr Walhs 
fornishes excelent stodies showing the importance of re- 
Interpretimg Hebraic history from econcinic and social 
sandgoints 
 Surmary of Ancient Teachinga—From the teachings 
of Puai-Hotep and from sonal studies of ancient civilirax 
tions it can be readily seen that a fairly Iagh type of 
oda philosophaing had developed even as far back at 
six thousand years ago. There must have been much 
rellection on socal questioos in those days and many 
‘attempts to solve interrogations respectiog sci origins 
and destiny, but the type of weitten language in use was 
‘sat suited to philesophic expression and hence exact 
Inowledge of their thosghts is tacking 

‘Those stages of civituation that produce wise siyings 
tnd types of “superior men,” sem to emphasize a sort 
of static notion of socal philosoghizing. The best minds 
of the age smasing on social experiences, come to dexisions 
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SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF EARLIER CENTURIES 
8 to what is ultimately best and announce “the con 
clusion of the whole matte” (Eee 12, 13). On the 
‘ther land, dramas lke thote of the Book of Zeb and 
Prometheus Bound ® represent a stage of indecision; the 
‘ne raising the question, why ic humaa experience shoud 
the good suffer and the wicked prosper. and the other 
charging injustice agaiast the gods who pumsh vindic- 
tively the benefactor of man. 

Tn the Greek “Age of Discussion.” 1? when East and 
‘West were mingling their civilizations and ancient starni~ 
ards had became unsetled, ancient customs and bebefs 
fost their bold on the more thoughtful part of Greek 
public opinion $0 that new points of view and social re- 
forms of all torts came to the front. Political inno- 
vvatora like Solon, Cleithenes, and Pericles are well 
known, but there were mumeroas socal reforms and 
‘pamaceas projected, references to which axe common ic 
the comedies of the conservative Aristophanes. ‘The 
Sophists against whom te railed were those seeking to 
justify the proposition that ancient exstoms and beliefs 
‘were largely outgrown end that each new generation, 
for every man, should make its or his own decisions as to 
‘what is right and good Aristotle also in his Politics 
(Book Il) calls attestion to the communsstic teachings of 
fertuin social reformers of that tine, and he especially 
denounced in quite modern argument some of the com 
‘munistic reforms advocated by Plato. 

Plato's Teachings —Plato, by general consent, bow- 
ever, is taken an the best type of the social theorist of is 
‘ge, not merely Because of his wisdorn, but because he 
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saw the need of change end tried to work out the proper 
Yases for reform and to suggest a rightly organized 
society, These teachings of his are cbiefy contained in 
the Republic and the Lows and in so far ay they advocate 
models for sxial reorganization they proved to be a com» 
plete failure Dreading the spread of democracy, as be 
4d, and adnsring the theoretical simplicity and stablity 
of Spartan crvikzation, he set up a3 the socal ideal, petty, 
agnculturat communes, aristocratic in organization and 
static in type. His greatness, however, consisted in his 
capacity to see clearly the great uadeclying principles 
of an idealized human assocation and to present these 
2 cogeatly in hus azguments, that they have proved to 
be a constant stimulus mn later generations to ters Who 
have struggled with simlar problens. He, for example, 
taught that justice isthe real nim of social organization; 
that every person, male or female, noble or ignoble by 
Irth, should be given equat opportunities for advance: 
rent, that a well balanced system of eication, open to 
all, i the fondassental for this purpose, and that the 
State is safest when government is in the hands of roen 
(or woniea) of wide experience: and wisdom, selected 
‘on the basis of proven eapecity. In the Laat, a work 
full of the detail of social reform, he emphasizes tem 
penance in deinkang, chastity for both sexes, the reform 
Of cenmsnats, the elimination of those seen to be inher- 
‘ently unft, and the wisdor: of encouraging capable men 
totravel abroad lor the purpose of observation and study, 
0 as to being back suggestions for social improvement 
“Helenic leadership and equal opportunites forall Greeks 
‘were basal in Plato's scheme of reorganization, but the 
conquests of Greece by Macedonia and by Rome put an 
‘ead to thonghts of social betterment under Greek insta 
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tive. Speculative philosophy in respect to the gods and 
the cosmos was safer, and aitracted the atention of later 
generations, 

‘Roman Inffuence—Such reforms 23 the Romans de 
‘veloped or speculated about mere governmental, admnin- 
istrative, and legal io kand, duc partly to Greek snfluencea 
and partly to 2 somewhat steady trend towards dermoc~ 
racy, 40 far as that was possible on the basis of 2 re- 
stricted suffrage and a mass of proletariat population 
composed largely of frecdmen, saves, and aliens. ‘There 
were noble teachings of right bving, human brotherhood, 
and world justice in the Epicurean and Stoxc philosophy 
favored by Roman writers; there were agranan move- 
‘ments, proletarian revolts, and crode systems of state 
chamty, bur the crvilzation of Rome was nether social 
‘or philosopive mn type, Ueang built on a basis of war and 
‘explonation, 50 that there was little demand for any= 
thing savorig of social ptulosophy Tt was a cwshization 
bused on the "onll 0 power,” and it was assumed that 
Roman Kalter shoukl domisate the earth. When the 
dream of world supremacy began to wane under the 
threats of barbanan invasions Tacitus gave ws 0 bis 
Germania an idealized. pxture of Germanic barbarism, 
depicting it as a sort of utopia of the simple fife 50 ber 
loved by ancent ticonsts, Some three hundred years 
Jater, when Rome seemed near its end, in St. Augustine's 
Giitas Dek we fd a definte teaching of the emptiness 
of human and impenalstic ambytions, and an instance 
(of the unity of mankind, and the contnanty of huma his 
try, which under God's gudame, mores steadily for 
‘ward, towards a celestia) goal foreseen in the divine tind, 
‘The chief defect of ths work, from the socal standpoint, 
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4s ha it seeks to concentrate haan effort ox other world 
aspirations eather than on human progrest. 

Sarscenic Soclal Teachings —The next rely im- 
portant contrition te soociogal speculation developed 
song the Saracens with the nse of Mokamedisn.* 
Itiean ilustration of the dyearie effect of the migling 
of civilization ata time of rmense activity The stationary 
civilization of Arabia with its wisdom sayings and symm 
bole parales suddenly come im contact through war and 
conquest with the wadom of Persia, India, and Greek 
‘Asla Minor, Plato and other Greek phlorophers and 
ieientits, esptcnlly Aristotle, beame lewwn through 
transitions and the faaciation of a bigher cvhzation 
also made its suggestions to a highly suggestible race, 
1 consequence of these influences, there sprung up Sar- 
scenic theologies, plulosopbies, sciences, and literature, 
and, as these came into fron, along wih the decline of 
cemthusian and loss of pois! prestige, there ezme a sort 
‘of encyclopedic and social movement ite that of France 
inthe Eighteenth Cemry In the latter half of the Tenth 
Ceotury, ¢g, there arose the Brethren of Basa, an as- 
etic body, who prepared (in fifty-one treaties) am en- 
eyclopai of the sence of that te, mingled however 
with theology and reign. A century or ao earfie had 
ourished Manudk (died about 935) who devoted im 
self to what would be called she socal history of his etve 
‘ication. ‘This srody found its colmtoation in the writ- 
‘gs of Ibn Khaidum. the most distinctly sociclogical of 
A Saracenic woters He was postvitic in his method, 
‘capbasizing obvervation and comparison, and angued for 
the continnity of social Istory, asserting that there are 
aide Gay, fet Ss toagigt = Goofy ce om De Ser 
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SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF PARLIER CENTURIES 31 
pricciples of ceusation underlying social phenomena, 50 
that from 2 Knowledge of the past fight would be thrawa 
on the future. History, he argued, should study human 
associations racial elements, chmaticinfinenees, the strug- 
ile for foods, the siages of ewvibzation (nomadic, mili 
tristic, urban), and the social attainment of intelligence, 
selence, and culture Social evolution he taught is eylic, 
‘or rather spiral, revolving through the stages above ren: 
tioned, but on somewhat higher planes, through the social 
asamaation by nomadic tribes of conquered urban civil 
sation. Like Plato be lived at the end of an age, when 
Islamism bad passed its climax, so that none of his race 
{ollowed bio, a he had hoped, in carrying on his inveti> 
tions towards a sounder science of socal hutory. 
Early Modern Writera.—The Renasssance of Wester 
rope, under the stimolus of classic learning and con- 
tact with Saracenic civation, East and ‘West, and the 
inventions acd discoveries of tbe Fifteenth Century 
lenely dettoed tren to canoe snd pong 
se turned men towards a social, seientifc ine 
terpetauon of Ife" Inacian the new novemet at 
took the elassi form of plebeian uprisings and peasant re- 
volts arising from a sense of injustice and inequality, like 
the peasants’ insurrections of Lather’s time, so mercilessly 
repressed by the Junkers of that day with Luther's sppror 
ation, These sinsaccessful rebellions were followed by 
more successful revolations such as tote of Switrerasd, 
the Netherlands, England under Crommell and Wiliam 
of Orange, and the American and Freach revolitons of 
the following centuriex._ In theorizing, philozophers like 
‘Marsiglio and Bodin at frst snitated Piato and Aristotle 
by writing studies of politics and specclating on the Re- 
Inblic. Then came tangible suggestions of improvement 
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‘m togian form, based on Platonic notions of a sisple, 
infelecual fe an ety-state communis but alsa infused 
‘with ideas from the unmedate environment, These 
seas find thetr best slsstrations an Sur Thomas More's 
Utopia, Campanela's City of the Sun, Francis Bacon's 
New Atlontss, and Harnngion’s Oceono, fovr utopras 
‘wonderfully rich un social suggeston and distinctly mod- 
‘er in their emphasis on the necessity of economic Tead- 
Justment, bread education, and scientific information. 
‘Another type of philosopine study developed through. 
such writers as Thomas Hobbes, wio satus wevtinge e- 
phasmzal the socal contract and argued for « scence of 
“cintology,” in thooght very lke a premature socclogys 
Grows, who in is theory of law among nations 6m- 
phased the enlarging of the term "society" $0 a8 0 im 
ude all Christendore, and John Locke, who bad a great 
influence on che social studies of the Righteenth Centary 
‘by ins teachings of social compact, religious toleration, 
and his psychological theory of the sensations, snvolwing 
as did an emplass o environment rather than of 
heredity Vico sn bis Sciensa Nuova (1725-1730) had 
in mind a sort of socral pulosophy of history and a the- 
ofy of the evolution of law, emphasizing posts of view 
derived from clase teachings and St Augustune, and not 
tlie in essence the teachings presemted by Ton Khaldon 
‘French Writers of the Eighteenth Centuty—The 
Eighteenth Century sepresents the culrmnation of the pre- 
modern period of socal theorzing and presents a remark 
abe series of great names and teachings France was 
‘any docninan in us developement as always in idealistic 
phulosopbising Votre emphasized rationalism and 
‘ought the vices of the Church, Montesquiey in his Persian 
Letters, entezed the ens of westera evilzatron and in 
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bin Spivit of Laws, in many respects the most famous 
book of his century, sought to show the fundamental laws 
underlying civilization, stressing the influence of elmatie 
and geographic conditions, the necessity of seorgaming 
social and politcal structure so as to secure justice araong 
‘men, and ardently advocating reforms in the treatment of 
criminals and the abolition of slavery The Encyclopse- 
ats under the leadership of Diderot cought to forraslate 
to classify all knowledge, along lines suggested by 
‘Sir Francs Bacon, and laid down, 26 they suppoted, the 
fundamentals to all social eorganuraticn in their advo 
‘acy of general education i encyclopsede information 
And of modifications in sonal environment Targot, when 
chief minster of France, in addhtion to ecomoesic reforms, 
stiggested the later Conntean law of the three stages, and 
Condoree, at the end of the century, sought to show the 
histone social stages of fnuman development Roasseatt 
inthe second third ofthe century popularized the Lackeam 
theory of the socra contract, with continental vanatons, 
revived the Epicurean emphasis on the feslings and eio- 
tons, and brought Stoxc enthusiasm for noture, natural 
rights, and natural methods, into polites and education, 
stimulating atthe same fime romania 1m Tove and liter= 
ature. Finally the French Revolution, fecund in social 
reformers and utopians, actualized for a time maxy of 
‘these suggestions for sonal reorganization, exalted before 
-men'a eyes from that tunae forth the social tansty of Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fratermty; and shmulated in the Nine- 
teeath Centuy reformers aiter the type of Fourier and 
Louis Blanc and social philosophers, of wher Auguste 
Comte was the chief. 
English Sociel Writera—Beccaria in Italy became 
‘he father of modern penology by his teachings in respect 
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to the treatment of crccinats, and this wes taken up fn 
England by Jahn Howard, Petrick Colquhoun, Elizabet 
Fry, and by Jeremy Bentham in bis advoeary of improved 
penal Jaw and prison architecture. Adam Smith by his 
Wealth of Nations became the apostle of laisse. faire and 
individuaiam; Beotham, who ved well sto the Nine- 
teenth Century, taught wilarianisen, showing how a state 
should legislate 20 6 to secure the “greatest happiness 
ta the greatest number,” and stimulated as his successors 
John Austin, who 0 deeply infsenced the development 
Dt English law, aed Johe Stuart MOll the farsous writer 
in behalf of social-economic reforms In Bentham tune 
also came Malthus with his theory of population,’ which 
suggested to Darwin the principle of mataral selection, and 
Robert Owen, whe, stressing the French emphasis on eda- 
‘ation and environment and developing hus own version of 
industrial cooperation, sarted English socal and coopera- 
‘ive movernents that developed mcreasing momentum ond 
reached their culmination the great sonal Jegufation of 
Parliament enacted between 1904-14. 

‘The Beginnings of Modern Science—Mernwhile, 
after centuries of mental incabation, the moder sciences 
had come into existence, forming as they do the much 
‘oreded basis for social scimce. In 1523 Copernicus 








theory of the solar eystem, and in due time was followed 
‘by a host of others who established che science of astron- 
‘ray on a firm mathematical basis The Seventeenth Cex 
‘ery, greatly aided by the invention of mamerous scientific 
instruments, gave not only Newton's discoveries in mathe- 
‘matics and gravitation, but also soany scientific hypotheses 
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respecting ight, beat, electricity, snd ether which vnitediy 
‘became the basis for the rapidly developing science of 
physics Tn that cestury alo Hlarvey set forth his dem- 
‘tration of the cieculation of the blood, thereby stan 
lating studies im anatoray and medicine. In 1662 the 
Royal Soctery of London for the advancement of ecience 
was granted its frst charter, an orgasustion suggested 
probably by the “Hoose of Salomon” ia Bacon's New 
Alants, 

‘The Eighteenth Cemury defintely established on an 
inductive basis the science of chemistry, the alchemy of 
former centuries, and ako gave those basal studies in 
botany and zoology that found ther exlmieation in the 
Diologieal yeences of the Darwinas era Paychology long 
‘remained in the “metaphysical stage, bat Comte cought 
he 1aw signs of change 1 the abortive science of phiea 
ology, a sort of physologial prychology | Exolution top 
pled a geneve psychology, a8 vowed, for example, by 
‘Spencer, and within the Last twenty-five years Freudian 
prychology and behaviortic methods have given “tone! 
{othe newer prychology. the later emphasizing, the 
shysologial bases of und in the nervons systern 

‘Lacking a serntie basis in teology apd poychology, 
sociology, as already mdseated, Jong reraaied a terles of 
‘onary speculations, but im'che second quarter of the 

ineeesth Centsry Comte was able to find mn the scenic 
day a saficent foundation on which to 
cetablit his famous system of postmnetie philoeopby and. 
polity, 














CHAPTER IV 


‘Common Sense Philosophizing—Every person who 
thinks at alls bkely to generale bis expernences aad to 
develop rules of com sutable to the umual happenings 
ot his daily ile. Oceasonaly he pulsoptizes a he by 
feumparing somewhat his own concluvors with those of 
his fellows, wexking thereby to reach wiser conclusions 
‘aved on a wider common experience He may even setk 
to classify hie generalizations by grouping hes expertceces 
under headings wach as busivess wat pole, family af 
fairs, and region To all this he is uneoosously work- 
ing oot 8 soct of sorat science Based om bie sty of the 
round of his daly experiences. Ta so doung Is farnliar- 
‘ty with the fed of his observations may enable hia with 
reasonable inteligeace to arcive at quite accurate cand 
sons as a foundation for his plant for the foture 

‘Yet his abty to da this soccesfely wath bie own 
<aityrontine would not necessarily fc him to make easly 
correct decisions withon larger Seis sueh at, for exttor 
ple, in the formulation of suggestions in cexpect ta @ mus 
Selpal oe cational policy. For such tasks one nee 
large and wide experience and mach mare thoughtful con- 
sideration in respect to the condasions that properly 
right be based oo this Equally important, pechaps, & 
the need of a defizite point of view, a well defined method 
of approach tn the problem ander consideration, and the 
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ty to survey clearly and Gspassionately the whole 
fiald of phemmera to be covered. Lacking this there 
likely to be a sort of vagueness or indefiteness about Ce 
whole study. Things do act fc ito ther places. Stress 
fs phoed on uaumportant matters to the neglect of funda 
‘meatal, so that onesided conclusions are developed re 
suiting in the unbalanced radicalism and wold panacea, 
fo characterstc of ustramed and anvegulated thing 
Even l the thoaght processes ate carried out logpeally und 
‘arclully, as often prove to be the cate, yet if one's ex 
‘erences be und muted or if veterptetations start froma 
incorret suppostions, the very logic ofthe argument may 
result m teachings all the more daryerous, becasse they 
seem to be vabd deductions properly drawn from the 
facts under camsideration 

‘Need for @ Science of Soclety—Now xt is agxinst 
such dangers m soe theotes that a science of sociology 
is needed From time wnenemonnl, during thousands of 
years of past human history, man have conned over in 
Aheir minds their daily expervences and have reflected an 
she ari fet#s af sal abenomena about ther and the 
Inigy sirens oF utute proc, Gon soln, and as 
heat tha) Gout they reasoned ont coche wats nr 
stemte Descne mains for rome. teres of 1atty 
anu rests rehinous at ine phic eorbmes, ad 
eyteat trav nf futnee cwnsee Yet te a gate Large 
extent, ep cally a the wee fom Uf hums experi 
noe, thes rence’ evnchouras fil th erscy, for the 
reas! (hat gilizalion hss not developed sficent 
aewledge “aa! merhoes of reasaonng. 9 ae to enable 
‘hokers 30 Wha -eeareh 4 attan se truth 

In the sofvicing Inerature of ancient peaples, in the 
ctoascal kapung of Greece and Keme, the keen di: 
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Seches of eacty eredizevalssa,the brumanistic stodies of the 
Renuu:sanee, aad the xoeat movements of ths rebptovs ref- 
vis and polticel reyoluuons, these arc wonder 

stwhes of soe! phesemesa, rich un wose tele 
WLAN Wo the socal wmagia.ee But sere 
Ihgw tle, seer g lack persperive, ther get nowhere asd 
hes eet bo have mo peice! appteation to conditions 
then Yet when. the 
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he showed the unity of all scientific knowledge and the 
relationship, or flation, of the several sciences, These 
contributes are unquestionably of great 
valve, In his series of sciences? sociology ss included as 
1 definite seientie study to be pursued and developed by 
the use of seientsic methods. Thus new science, further- 
more, is shown to be based direedly on biology and pay: 
chology (transcendental biology), although of course it 
has 18 own pecular feld of study. Eis peychological 
ceemphasis was placed on the affections, the human feel 
ange, and emotions, as the energuang atpect of the rind, 
‘Guided and directed by tbe wtellect reasoning out eon 
lusions im respect to social pobey, an ides more folly 
developed later by Lester F Ward. The whole procest 
‘becomes what he called “revision,” or the abuhty to fore- 
see of the Basis Of the known, like the prophewes of 
astronomer, for exansle, who predicts echpses from hi 
smathematical knowledge of the movements of the heay- 
nly bodies Comte further strested the point that so- 
cial phenomena, in addition to the usual methods of set 
entifc study, demanded an additional method, earely, 
the historical, since, he argued, no field of social pht~ 
nomena can properly be known unless st be studied a8 & 
evelopment from its begianings to its consummation 
1m the present me. This he called the dynamic aspect 
of sociology in contrast to the static. Again, he sought 
10 show how Humanrty, past, present, and future, might 
bbe considered collechvely as 2 great ergamism, made up 
‘ot necessarily ofall human beings, bat of thase only who 
sme achievements that added (o the sum total of bumas 
Ikmowledge and bappioess. This human society in its ac- 
ttvity he then analyzed in the Polity as econamic, ethical 
“SeGeerv 
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and political, educational, xsthetic, midllecna, and ree 
lignes, and devoted also a chapter to the place of worman 
ina nigbily sctlized society Soch a conception of 50- 
ciety af that indicated in fus theory of perfected husramuty 
Ine thought mght even be conodered as worthy of wor 
shvp since ft would embody mse che wordnest thought 
ard action of human land and the highest aspirations of 
the man heart 

Th Comte’s discussion of these matters he often dog 
rutices overmuch and reaches many rash conclusions 
owing to ius static notion of ewiltzation, since the Dar 
winian-Spencenan evolutionary pomt of wew had not 
then been proclaumed, nor was there m his day that wide 
Jenowledge of human developeen and of complex socal 
snstitutons which has ome Co light thcougl later studs, 
‘The value of his works, therefore, isnot, as was sd be- 
fore, in his acwal stadies of ‘social conditions, but 
rather in his scientfc port of view, bis symthete survey 
fof the entire field of scientific and sccological knowl 
‘igs, fas maighe into the really important feds of social 
Dhenomena, and his beief inthe posullay of a progres 
‘bed on an accurate comprehension of social conditions 
ax they really are, and without dograve assumptions 
Anse on supernscuraie or metaphyses 

‘Alice Comte had thos blazed the way for area! science 
ff socal phenomena, others sine hs tne have mae 
provements m the general plan he set forth and newer 
teachings of the hasal scree of sociology have been exe 
phased Moreover, many studies of widely varying 
sorts have been made ao that sonclopeal knowledge has 
ade rapid strides forward smoe the pbheson of bis 
works ‘Yet because of what he did he has righly been 
called the Father of Sociology, 2 title that bkely will 
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permanently remain hus by general consent, even of 
Brose who aze not Comtean in thesr concious 

Social Polnts of View-There 1s, finally, another 
pornt of view that may nesd to be emphasized Atten- 
fuon has bees called to the fact vhat seid studes of all 
sorts have been made foe thosieints ol sais but that 
these in themselves hail no ¢3 vie salve Jur want of a 
‘proper method and poun of sx x41 thot sehen once 
such a pomt of ew and mito at. applic ehrangh 
the rise of setentifc scrap at mee arcrent and me- 
damval studies become ‘einurt the tr¥e 
smeanmg Just as the stomatal aan! ctolutwonars teache 
lings of Demacritis ap! Ipucuen ~9 suhly sec in ee 
De Natura Rerum of Loswsenws eg rol waning only 
jn the Nineteenth Cor he ie fe scenes, 
fo the weatth of forme ast aculalvin, <1 vit ab 
has come down to us, wi furnishes fel ini tundant 
fields for social wquiry “This te a ndlegot 0 €ome 
pelle to devote funselt to the sweat mvestigae 
tons of ee last fifty or cy years hat has a: os asposal 
the weatth of social theotaring bvkk say an ancient re 
|ugions and philosophyes oil an che antxatoe= it former 
civihzations Sociology therefore, = mot 1+ by cumsid= 
cred merely as an upstart -cwnce fw ce ge sess of for 
ration, siace the material uses 1626 rl a [urs ee 
fords of thought and ean now be mone wxtcigr nity cam 
rehomed than ever before By the use cx ss rsethods 
and teaching xt forauthes ( the otter <cevces tt dis 
coplnes, tke that of hestery for example, § wethod, a 
‘ewpoint, and an interpretation that alread, 376 thea 
sg mto the discard studies based on olé-fasinoned points 
of view. Pracucally every study of any tangible human 
‘importance in these days 1s approached by modem stue 
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dents with some attempt at least to satisfy 8 dewand for 
sociologieal interpretations, 29 as to show the bearing of 
cach study on human welfare and social progress. For, 
admutedly, by common agreement the problem of social 
‘etterment is foray the most important problem facing 
cemnfizauon and it demands a scienttc solution in winch 
all the factors of sora! life are to be taken into account. 

Soclal Causation —Thus moder emphasis on human 
progress is primanly du to the evoluhnary theory and 
to the stress on the eauses and processes underlying socal 
Jaws Now a social law is a general statemem of the se- 
quence of uniform social phenomena, but a prisciple, by 
contrast, is the scientife explanation of a given law, 20 
that the search for prinesples 1s fundaraental. ‘The real 
task of sociology 1s to explain Right explanations are 
basal im any system of sociological teachings If one 
knows quite fully by observation an comparison a field 
of socsal phenomena, and is famuttar wath the jaw of its 
development or evslution, and in addition, comprehends 
the princples undcciying such phenomena, fre would then 
be prepored to g0 one step further and to show how such 
principles may be applied im studies of socal conditions, 
$0 as to produce modifications in these sn any desired 
direction Like the formule of chemistry, certain com 
binations under certain conditions shoal produce cer- 
‘tam results Changed combinations under changed con 
ditions would produce other results. When in any scence 
dessred results can invariably be attained at the will of the 

ist he has reached the acme of screntifc accuracy 
[Now it is entirely possible that a Simuted feld of con- 
paratively simple socral phenomena can be comprebended 
ints completeness On the other hand, obviously if one 
attempted to cover in one stidy the entire Seld of social 
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phenomena in ail lands and times his task would prove 
tempessible, owing to the complexsty and the mass of mi 
terial to be studied. To-day, therefore, the whole Seid 
of social phenomena is tughly differentiated and each 
segment 13 studied by mcf, often from many pomts of 
view, 30 that in process of ume there should be secured 
sufficient matenal is the form of conclusions to form the 
bass of study for a synthetic studest who can think 
things together and see the higher generalizations and 
principles of social phenomena, 

Sociology a Synthetic Science—y: mie sus 
2 aynthetic student will Be a so xl Muss yum tat 
‘he would unite into a harmonious whole yar ap, stentiy 
unconnected But there is stil a hirer sease st which, 
Chis term can be used. There are other fields of phe 
omtena not primarily socal, each of uch is the realm 
of w dishnet science. Yet such scxnces, as asternomy, 
hyve, or cherry, for mstance telly cantare i these 
teachings imformapon of great mpor'snce nr cto 
tal purposes, The astronomeal explanatwe of comity 
and of the movements of other Inavenly vadies fred 
Twuman beings from a heary foad ot supe sisi. aimee 
they no longer dread comets as prs ni. -f divases ou" 
Dehove that the sun, moon, or stars ate spemiatotal be- 
ngs infuencmg human destiny. Visi st) cheastry 
alse now expla sceriically mans phenoeeua forwerly 
fttnbuted to satanic agencies and al th: seve tase they 
powerfully atd man in tus conquest of the forces of 
fare In consequence, maternal civibeataon wih te fe 
‘ventions and scientific discoveries m previrés ct by leaps 
and bounds The bara scienees of secs. tgy sv, nology 
and psychology, are naturally peamcated will cexchings 
that aluminate the meaning of soul pueneuena. For 
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these reasons also there is need of synthetic students who 
by their comprehension of the laws and principles of these 
reat sciences may be able to show applications of them, 
#0 as to elimunate, to some extent atleast, the evils of fe 
and to strengthen whatever 1s worth while in bumman ex- 
perience. 

Finally also, if one can syothesize into a cormmon teach 
ing the generalizations of these sciencee with the laws 
and prnaples of the social sences, he aghia may lay 
claum to the title of syntheve pisiosopher, even though 
fone might rightly argue that such syntheses represent 
amply the highest possible stage of sociological study, 
aad therefore are preferably scientific rather than pl- 
‘ovophncal Obviously, the study ss scientific if done by 
means of scientific methods, but m ts reach after higher 
and finally the highest. generalizations there is a sort of 
plulosphie aspect to the study needed, 10 a8 to ace that 
rach part finds ns proper piace im the acheme of things 
and that the sciences are welded together into the scence 
of sciences. 

‘Vagueness of the Term “Sociology."—~Now the gen 
eral recogninon of the growing umportance of the 20- 
clological vienposnt us one reason why the term “sor 
siology” has not yet won ra popular voexbulary any defi- 
nite meanng Comic, who frst used the word “socio 
cy” meant by st the study of the Laws underlying social 
pliznomena Causation to hum was a matter of small 
importance, since real causes, he thought, could not be 
ascertained Obviously the study of favs rmphes 2 study 
fof concrete phenomena, yet this was to be merely the 
means of getting at the realy important sootlogical faw 
‘or laws undelying phenomena But the Seld of study 
suggested and perily covered by Comte was 20 broad 
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and comprehensive, requiting a synthetic rind capable 
at the same time of close analysis, that few have ven 
‘ured raghly to attempt to master so wade 2 fil of study, 
especially since rts continually broadewng through latee 
amvestigations  Suceteding writers, consequently, have 
fended to stzex some particolar aspect or drvssion of the 
whole sociological field, and cach saturally called his 
study “sorwlogy.” For thus reason sooclogy has almost 
‘as many definsions as there are writers, and since some 
ff these ace of mecessity superfical or ill balanced, s0- 
ology is occasionally ndiculed by mock defnston, sch 
43 “sociology is the science that secks to elaborate the 
obvious,” "the rendenng of familiar things into wofa- 
railar words . . . the translation of the obvious by the 
ancompreh Some wovers, again, argue that any 
study at al, treated from a socologeal starpoint, may 
properly be called sociology, a definmon that will surely 
eave lite to be desired from the standpoint of elunve- 
ess 

Others would prefer to consider sociology proper as the 
suatical study of socal phenomena properly clasnfied, 
Of of soeral institutions, great and small Crhers again 
preter to call soesclogy the study and snvestigation of 
‘What may be considered as the degenerate or backward 
aspects of tonal ie Yet others prefer to define sociol- 
fy a8 an attempt to trace storcaly the growth oF de- 
velopment of sonety and sts msbtutions, OF, as a varia~ 
‘uon, the study of the rise and fall of sonal groups such 
as for example econome classes, sation, of crnfzations 
‘Again socatism and sumilar ism are often confused one 
‘with the other or with socilogy, as for instance when a 
newspaper edilonal once denounced Governor Aliged of 
Mlinois a8 “aot only 2 soealist but also an anarchist and 
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4 communist” or a similar newspaper comment to the 
fect that all soclologsts are elther socialists or anar- 
hist 
Moreover in socal studies the point of view may be 
sociological and the methods used be those descanded by 
Conate, namely, observation, comparison, the study of 
socal expenmentation and the history or development of 
the field under discussion, but they are sot sociological 
sm the sense that Connte intended, since they confine 
themselves to the study of conerete phenomena ignoring 
the nosion of 'aw. Others, more nearly is Constean fash 
Jon, teek t0 show the relation of sociology to other sci= 
ences, expecially to sty bast) sciences biology and psy- 
‘chology, and beilt up elaborate aysters of teaching, bi- 
‘lognal or poychologreal in kind, with applications of 
hese to soci) phesomees, Tedeed, the possibilities of 
‘aration in vvtology seer almost infinite, so that, Ske 
«a chameleon, th- word seams to undergo a modification of 
Aefinion wher-ver a new emphasis arises in society. 
‘The Tasks « Soctology Under such creumstanees 
‘we is hardly sch while to give « formal and set defni- 
‘tom of socioing.., with the imphcation that al sociological 
studies not nc fed under this are barred from considera- 
tion, Preferabis the term “socal science” isthe one that 
shogld be use 0 cover the entice field of sociat investi- 
‘falion, sneluding the many aspects of social reforms 
ivken these #0 approached by sociological methods. In 
hut case, by evatradt, the term sociology should be used 
1 designate 2 general science coordinate with biclopy 
and psychology, its nearet i, sizing to ayuhetize 
inte law and principle the many teachings derived from 
concrete social studies. The accomplishment, howertr, 
of wach @ task Len far in the future, ence mquy year 
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mast elapse before even a close approximation to auch 
an abatract scence can be made. For this reason one 
uit cheerfully adzut that the prelznnary task of 20- 
cology must be much more precise and concrete. The 
evenoe must seck to make a complete survey of social 
conditions and problems and to work out enpiticaly im- 
provements in the stuaton. Kt must study a5 completly 
as posnble the processes 1a the development of socal 
(oups and wstisuoes. But, wn order to do so inteli- 
tently, there 1s necessarily smvolved an analysis of the 
seal otder, structure, of organization of society, a4 
well as a study of the sooal forces or psychic factors 
at work and their resultant socal funcuoning oF activi 
ties under varying coaditions of environment Finally, 
At must work oxt applications of these teachings to pre: 
sent stuahons, thereby developing the applied scence of 
seciolony. 





CHAPTER V 
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Sociology and Social Progress —The study of s0- 
ciology a= becoming snereasingly smportant Because of 
the hope that this new science, one of the “newer hi 
smanitve,” may prove wseful as a guide in the furtherance 
of indwidval and social welfare Foe many ages proph- 
43 of eivieation dreamed of « coming wtopre, but they 
ed without sight of the promwed land In tunes of 
evolution it almost seemed as though the mullenniam 
‘were near at hand, but che anticipated parachse proved to 
tbe a mirage and faded away as darkness returned At 
the begiimng of the Nineteenth Century, under the in- 
focnce of seentic optimism, men's pulses once again 
began to quicken, reforms, etopias, and pamaceas for all 
social evils came in quick succession from the pens of 
ardent reformers, the wsuat heralds of a forward move 
‘ment in exvitzation In the midst of this century Comte 
Tsunched the new science of sociology and sought to show 
‘how it might work out the laws of social erdef and prog 
sess and become a guide 12 the movement for social bet- 
terment. Paraphrasing a famous sentence from Rous- 
seau,! socolog, *vuld assert that men have too long been 
Jn bondage to custom dnd traditom, but that henceforth 
they may lear h~ to become free and through “pre- 
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Yision™ to enjoy the frvits of freedom. Whether this 
scienen can ever satisfy the expectations it arouses i 
still an open question, but at any rate st should res 
‘open until is sbudents have kad a sustable opportunuty 10 
how the poanbiltes snberent m the study Alrendy, if 
fone reads aright the tend of the times, the pomt of ¥eW 
of sociology has struck deep into the thought of the age, 
and the results of as teachings, imperfect though they 
are, have become mansfest ia the constructive polices $0 
rapidly developing in social reform. 

Relativity of Roowiedge-—Comte, in his exposi- 
tion of the fekd of socology, emphasized as « fundamen 
tal condition for progress the importance of Saiowledge, 
and sought to show that, smce the mind of man iv fire 
dnd the earth is a mere ator on the universe, human 
knowledge must always remain defective oF relstve, 50 
‘that complete or absolute knowledge, humanly speaking, 
is impossible. Comparatively tle, for instance, ean ever 
be known of the umverse as a whole Knowledge of it, 
in the main, will ke boonded by the solar system, since 
hitle information of anything beyond this cas be obta 
owing to the aatural limtations of human mental 
‘Yet, Comte argued, by caretal observation and reflection 
there may be collected 2 mass of mnformmation, From winch 
can be obtained broad generalizations. Tlhcee when tested 
by expenence form the basis on which is slowly bunlt up 
‘aseries of great sciences, coordinated in thesr fundamen 
(al laws, but differeshated 1a thesrdetals through empha 
sia on different felds of phenomena Following this ar= 
ument be then advanced fue famous classifeation of 
stences, a classification rejected by many erties, but 
‘which Professor Lester F, Ward characterized a5 “the 
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most subline, interesting, and important idea of the last 
seenzary.” * 

(Classification of the Sciences—Much of the objec 
tion aries because Comte's crite fail to grasp his pomt 
cof view. “He would, m the frst place, ignore all know! 
edge not susceptible of verscation, 4, not positive oF 
scientifically demonstrable, and would, in the second 
place, have the great basa sciences composed of the gen- 
‘ratizations and laws underiping the phenomenal and 
the eonerete. 

Tn setling on the order of the sciences, he wsed mathe- 
matics, our most positive and exact knowledge, as & norm 
or standard to determine the relative pesitvaty of the sev- 
‘eral sciences Grouped in the order of their mathematical 
‘exactness there fellow in the series the great classes of 
abstract laws which Comte would designate as the sci- 
ences of astronomy, phyncs, chemistry, biology, and #0- 
clology. Psychology, which Corte treated as part of 
biology, Herbert Spencer and Lester F Ward both place 

‘separate science between biology and soccology. 
‘Comte, in his late teachings, and Spencer, in is scheme 
Of scientific lasnficaton, added etkies as'2 final science 
in the series, but Ward shows that this is practically en- 
focal with what be calls “apphed” sociclogy® Each ab- 
sac ecicace, he argues, may be considered under the as- 
pect of a pure and of an apphed science The abstract 
seience of sociology, therefore, may be divided into pure 
4nd applied sociology. the latter of which is for all pur- 
posts the science of ethics as given by Comte and Spen- 
ext, Accxpting as correct ths explanation of Ward's, 
all the numerous concrete sciences of human imawledge 
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smay be grouped under thes six heads, and if logically ar- 
ranged would thus show the fandamectal exit of now 
ge: 
Aswonoasy 
Mathematics, PaTuCH 
ied as standard Say 
oF pent ay 
Socotey 


‘This order also shows the Shation, or elatonship, of 
the sctenees, for the broad generalications of etch acrenae 
in the series become the basis for the next following sel= 
‘ener, which add the laws deduced from the study of a 
speciaized, yet kindred, branch of knowledge Thus, 
cach of the later sciences aprings from and is differen 
{lated fom sts predevessor, is dependent om all those that 
precede it, and is, necessary, more complex, and less 
faathematially exact As each of the later sconces has 
its own specal fed, itis not a mere subdivision of its 
basal science of sciences, but is independent witha its 
‘own proper aphere. Under such an arangement, aci- 
fences may be sand to he “coordinated,” and to be grouped 
(1) fn the order of their mathematical exactnes, 
in the order of their relatioatng, or “Elation 
in the order of their complexity. 

Relative Utility of the Sciencea—This eeries en= 
Tee deesguons of Ge daandoatog. of Ge sornen, we Comte 
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hasizes also from a sociologseel standpoint the relative 
titty of the sciences to man; the first sence, astronomy, 
bong the least, and socology the most useful For t ¢ 
early fundamentally unportant thar men should thor- 
oughly understand the laws of human association 20 a8 
to comprehend the meamng of erihzation and wrsely to 
auide the actwvmies and ambivons of socety For prac 
‘heal purposes this 1s, by far, the most useful Iciom!- 
edge mankind can possess Yet in order to attain this 
knowledge, the piychologveal group of acences must, of 
course, be prepared to explain the phenomena of mind, 
and must bem harmony with the teaching of biclogy 
about Ie, whach im sts torn rust ultimately barmonae 
voth the conelunen of the preceding sciences that fur 
rsh data respecting the pymcal bests for organic Ife 

‘Vnlity, of course, umphes not merely materal uthty 
but ancludes also speritual and antellecteal enlightenment 
‘through the increase of truth and the displacement of 
terror, In this sense each of the basat sciences may be 
Jooked on as a reservoir of information to be utiheed 
{in due time for human upift From this same viewpoint 
sociology may be considered as a scence of sciences, 
ince t incorporates mito wef all xeformation of human 
fnterest gathered by te other sciences Comte stressed 
thos pount of view, even argurmg that the other sciences 
should consder themselves subordinate to socwlogy a8 
the scictce inclusive of al! information in them worthy 
‘of hurman study | One may, however, grant that sociology 
is anthropocentne, absorbing into itself all knowledge 
vuseful to man, and yet prefer to thnk of « larger science 
of scsences broadly inclusive of all the ecienees in the 
series, combsning into staeif not merely a certain sort 
of knowledge, the socal, tet rather, as already men- 
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tioned, the laws and principles fwlamental to el owl 
edge. 

‘From the standpoint of philosophy of the omverse, 
TRowever, cosmic laws are logselly vastly more important 
than the setvotes of human beings on thos relatsrely = 
sgmificant planet, 29 that to suck a plulosopher the en- 
tire mass of saciologneal study right propecly be rek- 
ited to 2 footnate at the end of a chapter. But from 
the humat standpowat the emphasis 1s reversed, sioe the 
cosrmc is beyond our control, while the human and the 
soca are suscepuble of profound modification Mn can~ 
not change the solar system, but he can modify, 2 fon 
damental ways, the social organization and its activi, 
and for that reason he must understand the laws of hu 
man association, #0 as to be able gradually to banish 
social handicaps and to expedite progress 

‘This simple arrangement of the sciences does not moply 
that they became known hustorseally m this arder, for 
‘vague theorizing about all of them can be found far back 
sm the history of human thought The ascertion 1 rather 
that the smplest science wih the broadest comme oF unt- 
‘versal. generabzationa comes first in natural order, and 
that each subsequent science « more complex, its prime 
feples are less defintely koown, and the possibility of 
its becoming mathematscally exact 1s more and more t= 
smote as the end of the seres Yet the aim 
of all sceatifc study 18 to add to our knowledge year by 
‘year, and to discover new prinoples, new laws, Dew 
generaltzations, so that, asthe far distant goal of scientific 
auiamnment, this series of basal abstract sciences wil be 
made exact, as far as that 8 possible to the human mind 
‘With its Hnstations, and all knowledge will ultmaztely be 
cen to be unifed into 2 sort of “synthetic phuosopty,” 
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This movernent from the woknown fo the known, i 
‘wel illastrated an treditions of such early stadies as as- 
trenomy and chemstry These were once astrology and 
alehemy, and were popularly sdentfed with magic and 
supernatural agesctes, for what was uncomprehended and 
‘mysterious used to be thought to be due to supernatural 
power. Smnilarly, many aspects of Biological and pey- 
chological phenonvena are among the igoorant supposed 
to be caused by ghostly agencies beyond scientific cont~ 
prehension Somcumes the very complenty of social 
studies develops in the stadeat 2 sort of religious att 
tude, for, dealing as sociology does with profound moral 
problems, wt arouses an sdealism that easly passes into 
rehgious fervor Socialism to the socalst 16 a sort of 
religion. and Comic, am the last of bis great works, ace 
tually advocated the establishment of a religion in which 
the achievers of mankond would unutedly be considered 
as worthy of worship ® 

‘Three Aspects of Science—If the word “science 
fs to be used to cover all the branches of knowledge con 
fined in the serees, obviously the meaning of that term 
1s vague Generally speaking, the word 1s used in three 
senses (1) as a mass of fystemstized or methodized 
information, (2) 28 a collecton of laws, prineples, and 
aeneraluations with thei proper explanations, logclly 
Teasonable, but not susceptible of mathematical proof; 
(3) as an anterrelated system of generalizations which 
an be mathematically demonstrated Obviously no si 
ence, not even mathematics, kas become exact in all of is 
pects There is regularly a border land and a terra 
‘incognita, where the van oF advance line of a scence may 
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te found. Explorers and patrols are tentatively mapping 
cot the new land by formalating hypotheses, epeenlatons, 
tualf truths, and visionary maginavons. As kxowledge 
increases, however, system and onder appear, the fale 
fades away before truer information and broad paths be- 
come known, needing only the surveyor's chain to mae 
them exact Naturally in the lat scence of the series, 
soztology, exact generalizations ate least possible There 
‘are many so-called laws, some of winch wll undoubtedly 
stand dhe test of time, besng parly built wp from atatse 
nes, the chief mathematical tool of sociclogy, but for 
‘the most part the army of sociological srodents 1s busily 
engaged m amassing facts, assorting knowledge, and 
formulating hypotheses to be venfied or resected in the 
Inght of later knowledge 

‘Need of Generalized Knowledge.—From the stand- 
point of soctology 1 15 desirable that every sntellagent 
pervon of liberal education should tnderstand the broad 
‘enesalzations of all the sciences in the series In other 
‘words, he should, as a prerequisite for the study of so- 
cology, understand the chief teachings of astronomy, 
physica, chemistry, and eapecially of biology and poy: 
chology. This dees not imply that he must kaow all 
the concrete serences dependent on the abstract sciences, 
Such knowledge would be too vast for any one mind. 
But the principles and laws of the abstract sciences are 
comparatively few and ssnple of comprehension. They 
are related, fated, and grow naturally one from another. 
Such knowledge m the mind woold approximate to the 
lunty of knowledge and would enable the peraoa to “ee 
‘things an their relations,” and thus to aveid the tendency 
ta overcemphascae one aspect of knowledge to the neglect 
of others, A specialist io any one Branch, ignorant of 
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(he others, tends to become narrow and often fils to ume 
derstand his own speesalty, because of Jus anabslity to 
comprehend ts proper plate in the larger scheme of 
knowledge. This understanding of the generabzations of 
science wust m me become part of common knowledge 
a a necessary basis for an wteligent comprehension of 
the larger questions of socal smportance, 

In any case, a person who desires to beconve proficient 
in some one stence of the serves, should at all events be- 
come famlar with the fundamental teachings of the 
acience or scences imavediately preceding hus preference, 
Thus, a knowiedge of the principles of prychology, and 
to some extent, of tology, becomes wellangh essential 
to proper knowledge of socclogy, Just as the pbycholo= 
sist should comprehend the teachings of biology, ax far 
st concerns the nervous system at least, and the bnolor 
{put should comprehend the essential teachings of ongatic 
chemistry Socilogy beng the Inst scence w the series 
and obliged to rely on the other sciences for 1h Das, 
is sill im a formative stage since its chief hasal sciences, 
tology and psychology, are themselves comparatively 
new and are just becoming snentiic They, however, 
already supply teachongs that tentatively, at least, may 
De applied in the socsologcal field the basss for mvesti= 
gation and speculation In consequence of this fact, 
many concrete sociologwal sciences are forming, each 
collecting facts, systematizing them, working out lems, 
‘and accumulating information thatthe general socoIoenst 
wall try to coordinate and to harmomze with the rin= 
pies supphed by the basal sciences. These subordinate 
socal sciences, coupled with anthropocentric informa- 
tion obfemed from the other sciences of the senes, fare 
‘ih the data needed for sociological study. 
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‘Social Importance of the Basal Sciencea—~The re- 
lation of sociology to chese other sciences may be better 
‘understocd by calling anention to their bearng on his 
rman cxistence and development Mathematics, for ex: 
ample, is fundamental to each of the seiners, and 
through discoveries i that field the serence of astronomy 
in parveular became possible and has been made exact. 
Astronomical teaching bas freed the human twind from, 
many & superstitious fear, such as the dread of comets, 





‘place i the universe” on an insigmfiant planet in a 
petty solar system; hes taught ium vbrough ats know! 
fdge of the salar system the probable daration of human 
Ife on the earth, and has given ts fam among others the 
‘practical seenees of surveying and magation Through 
ats sebscrence, geology, he learns the story of his own 
planet aad the true story of husnan origins and how the 
world was made habable for man. From it be alo ate 
‘ques knowledxe of souls and of hudden forms of wealth, 
sch as metals, coals ols, and waters, end through studies 
f climate past and present he attains a deeper insight 
into human history and a basis for weather forecast, #0 
useful (0 convnerce and agriculture Through physics 
wwe become familiar with the many forms of cosmic en- 
ergy such as bit, beat, and electricity and withthe laws 
cof rmass, weight, and moton, thereby allowing the possi- 
bality of innumerable vaventions and the development of 
all form oF engmseering, so useful in higher civilization. 
Chemistry bkewsse, through ws abuhty to analyze com 
‘pounds and to synthestee elements, makes enormous coo 
‘tributions to manofaccurers and to agncolture, and fur- 
mishes a scemific basis for Sological investigations and 
for the pathology of plant, animal and man, 
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Biology theough its three great tranches, botany, 
xoology, and anthropology, shows the order of the evo- 
fauon of life, and starting wuk the protoplanme cel 
studies the mature, fancuon, and structure of vegelattee 
and animal organiems, including man Among the cod 
crete siences dependent on nology some are sociology 
cally important. Human physoigy, for example, sues 
‘man's phyfcal lunctions and structare, and the numerous 
anthropologreal saences throw light of the differentiation 
from the soomal world of the gewes homo and on buna 
rigs and early socal development. 

Paychotegy, being the basis ofall socal activay, mat 
rally has before it innumerable possibilities of useful- 
ness, for example, m edocation and social peychology, 
bbe these wartous fields of wuity will be discunsed mare 
‘ally i Iater enapters 

‘AS one may speak of a soiat payeholony, $0 likewit 
tt would be theorebealy posible to work out a social 
bology, 2 tocal chemsty, 2 socal physies, and x soc 
astronomy. Such studies wows show how rman through 
association has consciously or uncomewusly modified 
‘the structure and function of vegetable, My ae Ira 
‘man life; how he has mtroduced wato the universe the 
tenes of human chenucal creations, how he has ubeed 
cosmic energy by using # 3 power, heat, of light at wil 
and how he has changed to some extent terretnal cond 
tions through engmeering aod stvention, These. 
searches woukl be interesting aod important, and they 
indicate the wide feld opening up to the socologt, ox 
sewnbiic knowledge of all sors becomes aystematznd 
ang available 

Lacking the seientfe Giscovencr and iaveations 
Achieved im these great fells of stedy maninnad would 
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still be groping in primitive savagery On the other 
hand, the potential achievements of the future are 10 
enormous that present generations can forms but a faint 
conception of the possibiites of later development when 
the human bra is at its maxcamum of eficsency and at~ 
tainment, and through socral mhertance has at sts corn 
‘mand the scienuie and speritual achievements of past 
‘generations 

Special Social Sciences—In addition to knowledge 
supplied by the other sciences an the seres, sociology has 
to rely on the special socal sciences for the larger part 
of its data This relatonsinp 1 often confused and 
needs to be clearly uinerstood. Tf sociofogy belongs im 
the series with the other scxences it must be an abstract 
soence, differentated so as to emphasize the laws and 
principles underlying sora} phenomena, both im ther 
pure and m their apphed form These laws and prine 
coptes, as already indicated, are party supplied from the 
sciences preceding it in the series, and partly from the 
study of the various forms of group association The 
taws and principles obtamned from these epecalized 
studies of separate depariments of social phenomena, 
‘when brought into relatioasinp with the generahaations 
of the preceding abstract scences, form the science of 
sociology. Some of these departments are in themselves 
50 broad im the extent of thesr social interests that thoxt 
students have been tempted to wlentify them with 90 
ciology proper. Pokies, as presented by Greek philosor 
hers, was practically an ancent theory of sovclony? 
‘thes and econorncs, im their broader aspects, both 
threaten at times to usurp the prommee of sociology The 
rere name of the science, however, is immaterial; no mate 
fer by what name it may be called, that study is sociology 
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which wotks out scientifically the laws and principles of 
Inuman association 

(On the other hand, from the viewpoint of the above 
explanation all that calls stslf soowlogy 14 not, neces- 
sanly, sooology Thus, such famsbar ters as “deseripe 
tive sociology,” “practical sociology,” “Chnstian soriole 
ogy,” “enminal yociclogy,” are sncorrectly used. “They 
merely designate deserptions of social conditions and ex- 
planations of social reforms Even though such studies 
fre sociological m asm, they are properly covcrete social 
faeces of practical applications of these to socal condi 
thom, and each covers only a very small pact of the ene 
tire field covered by socology These special concrete 
veal sctenees with their appheations to soctal conditions 
‘work out there conclowons separately, basing them on a 
study of the specialized phenomena within their reapes- 
lave spheres Relating these conclusions to one another 
and to the great generahations of the sersal sciences 1s 
the work of the sonologist proper, and can only be com- 
pktely done after social phenomena Dave been studied 
by the aubsciences of socotogy If one looks, therefore, 
fat the world of social phenomena, the pecture presented 
10 the snd is of many persons each working out his 
specalty and eack elaborating conclusons from his 
studies in the sulscrences of anthropology, in social psy= 
chology, in economies, yunsprudence, ethics, educat 
rrligion, and domestx relations, n enme, vice, paupettsra, 
and a thousand other specialized branches of socictal 
knowicdge, 

Sociology Syathetic—This sort of thing might be 
done for centuries and there would still be no great ab- 
stract science of socclogy But when scientific philoso- 
‘hers arise, as Comte, Spencer, and Ward, who tty to r- 
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fate these disconnecnd researches so a8 to show that une 
derlying all human assocation there are common prime 
ciples in harmony with eosmue laws, From that time so- 
cology proper is in process of formaton The begim 
rungs of the scence may be weak and often illogical, even 
viously defective from lack of proper basal knowledge 
and prone to backslule isto metaphysics, but the same 
‘atement would be (rue of any other science m ts begin~ 
‘ngs, only more true, doubtless, of sociology, because 
ss the most complex science uf the seres. Since, how= 
ver, a lmowledge of the science of socivlogy is fundar 
mental to any adequate comprebenson of Sota hfe or 
to-any wise policy of socral progress, ane must hope that 
the errors will be shed as s00n as possible, that gaps in 
knowledge may be bndged over by study, and thet & 
‘urly accurate body of principles may be worked cut, 50 
4 to enable mankmd to accelerate :t8 upward march to- 
ward the far-distant goal of socta evoiution From this 
standpoint one may admut that socology hardly deserves 
yet to be called an exact science, that sts theorists make 
‘may blunders and enuncrate occasional absurdities, and 
yet at the same time be may argue that t 8 the science 
fat excellence and will some day fecmssh the Key to the 
door which bars our way to the full comprehension of 
human destiny 

Sociology’s Relations to Philosophy and Religion, 
Wath this explanation wn muir wt becomes possible to 
sce more clearly the relabon of socsclogy to certain other 
studies closely allied through common interests. Phulot- 
‘ophy, for example, 13 a term that m ts mumerous and con 
Aicteag meanings covers 2 whole series of studies (1) 
Spencer preferred to think of 1 as a study winch should 
tse the scientific method of induction and base itself exe 
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‘orely upon veriGable generatizations, and which shoald 
aim to systhesize suentife knowledge by becom 
ing a science of sexnces (2) If philosophy be consid- 
ered a1 concerned chiefly with the general contents and 
forms of knowledge, 1t would properly be included within 
the general scence of prychology, a8 the stody of ab- 
stract laws and peineples underlying thought and the 
aequistion of knowledge Psychology, wn sts behavioris- 
‘be form, is of course, a concrete science dependent spon 
the abstract peychologel group. (3) If philosophy be 
considered as dealing with voliions and conduct, ether 
between man and man or berween men and a personified 
dwinaty oF divinities, it may be defined as ethics Social 
cethues to-day 15 rapidly becomng a subsctence that should 
properly be ranked under the socclgieal group Now 
sociology, a8 the lst seience in the Comtean series, may 
well phitosophize to some extent am the first sense of that 
word as defined above, but would have no direct concern 
‘wath philosophy in the second sense, whereas in reepect 
to socal etnes fe may rightly assert a deep interest, since 
‘that study deals wth human conduct and its standards * 
Jina sister manner the relation exiting between 5o- 
Sology and religion may be indheated. Region as a 
study emphasing cerain teachings in respect 10 di 
sty and aman immortality, plainly philosophy which, 
according to sociological theory. should harmontee with 
scientific knowledge, or at east should not be antagonistic 
toit So faras relipon is a philosophy, sociology 1s eon- 
cemed with us teachings only as they affect human rela- 
tions In so far, however, as religwe establishes social 
fnssttions, such as the church or the priesthood, for the 


Compare oa i 3 Mastzare, Fradachon fo Soca 
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perpetuation and the exlargement of religions influence, 
and in so far 281 teaches through these a code of mors, 
sociology has 2 direct concern and may well study relg 
jous sastcuuons and religous etues by the same meth- 
os it employs in the study of other insttuuons, such as 
the tamily oF the state 

Social Prevision—Ir has already been shown that 
froma 2 acetic pomt of view human knowledge ix only 
relatively ascertainable, and hence can be only relatively 
true. Tf each scence depends on others for rouch ofits 
date and on an imperfect mental mechanism for its eluch 
daton, no knowledge is abwoltely true The aim of 
seoence is to ascertain the exact truth as far as this ip 
humanly possible, bot the esnsummation of this hes far 
sm the future The best approximation tots seen when 
the sentst, thoogls his koowledge, becomes able to 
forecast the future In many directors at the prevent 
lume srenusts can foretell results as, ¢ 9, 1 the felds of 
astronomy, physics cheney, and tology, and the hope 
‘of ecience is that in ages to come knowledge wll become 
so exact that man, by his understanding of the laws of 
ature, can with a fair degree of accuracy imteliageiy 
direct hus activites so a8 to attain & desired goal. 

‘The question arses whether in sociology, Uhe newest 
of the great sciences, this same power of "prevision.”* 
13 Comte called 1, i possible. The answer is decidedly 
becoming affirmative. Sociologists tow assert with in- 
sreasing emphasis that the nme as pot far dat when 
some of the fundamental laws and principles underiying 
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social activity will be so well understood that civilization 
can begin to exrermzate the great handicaps to Progress, 
such a8 ceime, pauperism, temperance, ane sexual vice, 
and to build up with scicotifc precision a socal order 
that wil beng vigor and happiness to mankind It is 
‘emential, however, to remember that this consummation, 
will probably not be effecled by adopting én toto any of 
the utopias oF social paraceas now s0 numerous, but by 
slow and methodueal study of the facts of social Hie, & 
Acientife elaboration of the truths condained in these, 
and the harmonization of socclogreal teaching with the 
(eat generalizations that underle all science “United 
wwe stand, divided we fall” is as true of the sciences as of 
the commonweaks of a federation The true scientist 
‘mast cooperate wath his fellows, be modest uo his conehi= 
sons, reiran from dogmatesn, and must Wold as hi 
anne of {auth the behef that the ueknown may yet be 
‘come known to the patient student who sits at the feet 
(of nature and sec to wnderstand her mysteries 

At the same time * should be sd that the best of 
bur utopias have an emportant place in socologoeal theo- 
rlzmg They yorce the miwnve anticpations of dunkers 
who may not be able to explain the steps Jeading to their 
conclusion, but yet see with a Sort of prophetic vision 
the trend of ewilization They should be taken at ther 
(ace value, their details ignored, and their generat eas 
consdered as hypotheses setting forth a theory of ox 
man progress Some copa, like those of Plato, Sir 
‘Thomas More, and Edward Bellamy, have been decid 
edly stimalating to the socal imagrnation 

Sociology is Anthropocentric —Sociology. it may be 
‘3id in conclusion of this chapter, tende to be anthropo- 
ceentric That is t seeks to mserpret all scientific know) 
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feige, 05 already explained entter ic thes chapter, into 
terms of ublty toman Theoretseally knowledge may be 
acqusted for is own sake, out of the desire merely to 
add tothe world’s store and without thought of any prac- 
tical application, Its probable, however, that even in the 
rund of such a student there is the unconseous hope 
(hat at some ume the results of ls researches may prove 
bencficral to mankind Sociology, with sts keen desire to 
accelerate the progress of bumamty, favors, in the beet 
sense of the word, « ubliuarianiam that seeks always for 
4 practical applieabon of any mew scientific discovery. 
Tn cotsequence, it favors stimalt in the form of honort 
and rewards im smvention und seence, it approves the 
scientife experimental activites of governmental and 
private enterprise, and encourages in every porsble way 
the development of eonerete scences and arts involving. 
dctivives of socral rmportance Tes trend w away from 
the simple life of village commumsm, or monastic retire: 
rent, of a selfish individualism Tt emphasizes coopera 
five acuity, socna altrwitm, a complex yet wnied social 
organization, and the necessity of constant achievement 
for the sake of aman welfare Tn so doung it 1s deeply 
Anterested ia the application of astronomical truths, for 
instance, to navigation, or am the teachings of physicists 
1m respect to the whizabion of natural power; of chemical 
knowlalge i respect to foods, ertals, end the wedusnes 
gererally, of bolopreal prioopies of unlny m developing 
the quantity and quality of vegetable and animal foods: 
and of psychological information that may throw light 
fon the potential espacties of the mind when rightly 
framed. From its subscienees sociology hopes to wnder- 
stand the trae principles of economic effort, the proper 
‘organization and functions of government, the wisest 
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methods ia regulation of domestic relationships, the se- 
emiie procigha snderiying law, morality, and pubic 
inion, and the relative social) imporance of the reli 
loss, the wsthebe, and the ineletaal 

‘Sociology, therefore. has a distinctly praca ak. Tt 
sea to base ite fray on anence and sceatie meth> 
bik abjumog waverfatie teaching; i aims to Sri of- 
der into the chaos of socal actrvioet, and through the 
unifeation of socilogial knowledge to gude mankind 
towars the Meal of an increasingly progressive ciza- 
‘ton In ths uewer era of coming soul progrest the 
els of social life will dowly give place tom more just 
‘syste of gocaloxgantzain, in which men wil delier- 
altly and methodically work towards a2 ethical goal, m 
‘which the serene eapacites of the aman race wal have 
{all opportanty for higher deveogmeat, 
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Social Ueilty of Blology—Reterenee bas several 
fumes been made to bology and i vobdsvisiong basal 
for tocologea! studies iy saying thn one docs not 
Imply that biology 9 socctgy or thatthe ater ia merely 
at tubdivison of the former. Each scence has is own 
Feld, diatinct and apart from the other By bread deh 
ninon sociology is devoted to the study of uaa ateo- 
Cations and human asiooatons ate not bilopeal of 
anism.” Yet human assocations are psychic by ature 
and payee phenomena depend prazanly on te exst- 
fence of « phyweal nervoun system ws part of x physi! 
ody Homan bodies are bologial ras and, there 
fore, whstever bology and ss vanous setocences may 
teach about the body aed nervous system 3 of profound 
human interest Then, to, biblogial knowledge ws basal 
for hygiene asd sanation, and (or the peace of medi- 
cove ins um to ep the human body fee from sck~ 
ess and disease, oF for physical eltore in ity otempts 
to develop a perfect pyzque 

Biology alo sm ts botanic! sopect as Before it im 
menue porubililes of socal wsefunese in seems to em 
lange through forestry the mupey of timbre for bailing 
snd wooded areas to serve an feaervoirs for streams Bots 
«ny, fartbennore, in ts eplicatiocs esto Gevelop oe 
plans and fruits of all soets 20 as to multiply the vegetal 

- 
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supplies af hunsam foods, varying them by selective proc 
sees s0 as to furnish the many different varieties, for 
example, of the grains, the potato, the apple, pear, oF 
rape, oF fowers colovated for thew wsthetc value. 

In the same manner zoology through studies of animal 
1ife is becoming woereasingly able (0 supply to hungry 
mouths innumerable vaneves of animal foods, whether 
ftesh, fish, or fowl, as well 2s Co supply for the yoke and 
the bit animals as substitutes for human labor In later 
‘years the tropics and the seas will undoubtedly he wnized 
Tar more than at present for the purpose of producing 
foods and other orgumec necessities of hfe, but only when 
biology through sts scientsic mestgations has ascere 
tained the best methods of food mulipication and at the 
sume time has discovered the art of freeing ongame life 
from the natural diseases of plant and anual 

But, omitting for the present these scientife contrls 
bottons from biology to human welfare, there are other 
aupects of the science that must be taken eto account by 
the student of socrology From among these three will 
be selected as illustrations, wamely, (1) the field of ane 
thropology, (2) the organic theory as applied to society, 
and (3) the biolopeal teachmg i cespect to heredity 

‘The Field of Anthropology —Anthropology ix a de- 
cerptive sence devoted tothe study of man Obviously, 
therefore, socology and anthropology concervably mmght 
easily overlap In ane sense anthropology 19 a subscience 
‘of sociology, i ancther, socology 1 merely 2 subsvi- 
sion of anthropology Anthropology historically arose 
as a subdivision of soology and described the ammal 
man, contrastmg bis physiology wath those of other ami 
‘mals and comparing buman racial physical éiferences of 
ody and sell. This naturally Ted to a statement of the 
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rental and sociat charecterisica that distinguished man 
from other animals or that differennated one race frocs 
another, thus ladmg on to the development of other ci= 
ences Man, for example, has developed language to 2 
remarkable extent, as compared with the language of 
animals, and, therefore, the subscence of philology de- 
voted itself to th study He is an animal making use 
of tools of fis own creation, and hence arose the study 
of human technology, and of the survivals of earher 
achievements uoder the study of archology Agam 
ran is characterazed by his mentality, expressing iteelt 
‘im art, relyion, and mythological plilosophising and 
through ths development premtive man mvdtipled his 
ool relovonships or group contacts ‘Thus 19 develop- 
Ing into the science of soctat ongins All of these prop 
aly form part of anthropology, although the study may 
be somewhat narrowed by considering the sanve subject 

ter from a racial viewpoint, thus developmg into the 
es of ethnography and etiology wrth their subei- 
wisions Under such conditions the term anthropology 
becomes roerely a sort of connecting lisk between kine 
dred descriptive sciences, devoted mostly to studies of 
primwtive man and early evvikestons, #0 that the real 
acrence of man w not anthropology but soctology, since 
thus goes far beyond mere desenpticn of pramtve pooples 
and secks by wiler studies to work out the laws and 
principles imderiying the vast mass of descnptive ma~ 
teal, contained not merely m anthropology but in the 
‘pecral sonal sciencts also, like economics, politics, and 
morals, 

‘Yet emphasizing, as sociology does through the inflae 
‘nce of Comte and Speccer, the sindy of social develop- 
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tment? or evoliton, the information contained in an- 
Chropology and as subecences 3 fondamental to any tit 
‘amprebenson of human story, 20 that evolstionay ton 
al stadien are dependent on and profoundly interested 
inthe progrers of these momerous sciences devoted to 
Fruman end socal begmongs, end most follow thet con- 
clusions losty, 20 28 to have = scientific bass for its 
teachings in respect to sccat evelauon For these reasons 
toovlogy regularly assumes the truth of such teachings 
from these soenees as the geologic age of ma, his de 
aeent from an animal ancestry, and has owe ascent from 
tnwabty tom crude and savage entation, ott of which 
by infinitely slow processes mankind, under the stimulus 
of an expanding mentality, »s emerging into the quasi- 
civikeaton of ths extury "Since rans of yeats probe 
ably yet Ire ahead of the human race before the earth will 
cease to be fit for human habitation, socology is pot in the 
habit of talking pessimstically about the senewence of 
mankind, but rather views humanity as a cobust, sprawl: 
ing infant, not yet abile to act and thenk sn a mature way 
‘Yet, learning by sad expenence, rt is slowly strengthen~ 
ing itn foresight and etcthgence and. gumng ampere 
ftly such am might nto the laws of se flue tht, sm 
due time, one may hope ut will shun the blunders of ite 
immaturity and dieet rn ectiiies perponely towards 
the atainment of a higher socal life 

‘Organic Theory of Society —The older orgenie 
theory of sacs, which bad vogue for thousands of 
years down to the time of Darras, assumed that so 
‘iety mght well be compared to a human body Tn 
Greck tenchng both Pythagoras and Piato wed 
analogy, compar, for example, the head to the noblest 
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part of mankiod, the upper truaik to the less noble, and 
the lower trunk (o the plebean element This analogy 
‘was common among the Romans also as when, for exam- 
pila, the secession of the plebs from the patricans wad 
compared to the revolt of the stomach against the hea. 
"Natonal personification (s common in the Old Testament 
1s in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, (Dame) 2) Paul, 
in the New Testament, compares the church to body 
having Chest as sta head, or agean the Church and Chiat 
as a brue and bridegroom In the Seventeenth Century 
this older orgamse notion sll remained common, for Hob- 
bes in hos Levisthon prcwres the State as « magrified 
‘a, the parts of which are made up of mumatore men? 
and Paseal ia the same czntury, fellowing St Augus- 
tioe’s Critar Dei represents mankind, past and present, 
as though it were a single person hong a contsnuons hfe 
ane constantly adding to hus keowledge 

‘The danger of holding an analogy too closely w seen in. 
colder orgame theory, wnce it was assumed that man- 
ind, oF a nation, being an organise, had sts beth, eid 
hood, maturity, and an old age followed by inevitable 
death Since also from ths standpoint mankind was 
thought of ay hoary with age and that high eivltaation 
‘was a mark of senescence, advanced mations were des- 
ted to “dechne and fall” and would be succeeded by 
‘more youtbful barbarians who in ther turn would grow 
deerepid through the curse of exvization. It developed 
‘also a pessimistic behef in the neamess of the “end of 
the world,” a notion that prevaled down to the middle 
[Nineteenth Century, and that is still held im some religious 
ices 

Asother aspect of this organic theory is best seen in 
VSee prtares od Tole cics of tae work 
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the development of the idea of the corporation, & com- 
munity of perions so nied in ther collective character 
that they are assurnad (9 have a corporate personaly. 
‘Thus, the lw assumes that corporations are arf per- 
sons, even though a corporation has “neither a body to 
Ye kicked, nora sou! to be damoed” In the same manner, 
the State as a corporate ently 15 & persom and has a per- 
sonality, and sts character may be portrayed in cartoons, 
asin the case of Uncle Sam, John Pull, or fo bee France, 
‘The latest form of the orgame theory was best voteed 
ty Herbert Speacer, under the mfluence of the bologycal 
era of hus mature fe In his Pronler of Socwoogy he 
anave great use of bologrcl analogs in hs discussion of 
sooty, 10 that one get the impression that society 18 an 
Corgumsm or a superorgamsm very be a ran, oF, 3f not 
0 hugh m the scale, then pechays more Jise a hrawless 
Jelly-sh, oF perhaps a cross between both Schafle of 
‘Austria, Paul vor Libenfeld of Germany, and the eathes 
Fronch socologiss generally made large use of the or- 
‘panic analogy, but in later years, with the rie of the 
ewer peychology, the organic analogy 18 losing ts held, 
for survives 18 a modied form, stressing 8 paychic or- 
famsm, the “socal mnd." instead of the soul body. 
Problema of Parenthood —The turd aspect of ology 
1m which sociology 18 interested is ts teachmg in regard 
to haman parenthood, hfe, and heredity. These questions 
unquestionably among the most ancient problems 
‘with which the mind of man kas struggled. Animals, of 
course, never tronble their heads abont questions of par- 
enthood oF heredity, bt when man bean to thnk at all 
the probiern of berth must have early presented steelf 
‘to his mind. Unquestionably 2 child is born from sta 
‘mother, but was she alone responsible for its burth (per- 
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thenogeness), o¢ were superatural agencies concerned, 
imparting to the female divine lie from the heavens! 
for might conception take place through the influense of 
ratoral objects or ansmal fe ocher than human, (totem 
inn)? When the office of the male 1a generation was 
understood male egotism soon evolved the theory that 
the offspring really “sprang from the Joms of” the male, 
and was merely nourished and carsied by the female un- 
Ail ss beth Not wat the Nineteenth Cenusry (1827) 
when Von Baer dacovered by microscopic investigation 
the mammalian ovat, was the joint function of both 
parents in procreation scientifically known The widely 
‘varying ancient theories of parenthood seem strange to 
tus, but each conclusion was dovlatess attuned nly alter 
‘enters of meditation ang reflection on human exper- 
ences, amd each conclusson, when adopted, deeply affected 
famuly orgamnration and kinship, according as the iner- 
Pretation was metronymc, toeemuatic, oF patromyroe 
Ancient Beliefs Respecting Heredity —The other 
related prolier, that of life, was oot susceptible of 20- 
Jotion by observation, and hence had its religous and 
philosophucat reply At first t was assumed that life 
tame directly from the gods 2s, for example, in the mar- 
ration of Genens (TI, 7}* But om Inter generations, 
as men mused on the wrsstades of Inie and the ex- 
tremes of fortune that came to the fot of man, they con- 
lded, a8 m the Indian theory of the transmigration of 
souls, that hfe s eternal im the umverse and 38 snilar 
sm all bwing orgamsms sneladig man, but that st mani 
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fests itself accoeding to law in diferent forms of varying 
grade. For example, 28 in Indian plslosophy, the hand 
|, of fe a man Ives; determes his character” (kara) 
"and this at death determines the kind of organic body 
the life wil mbabst when reborn Thus, a noble hfe 
aight progressively advance through minneroas bodies 
towards sainthness and absorption into dbvwity (Nir 
vrana), oF by contrast a vile life would descend through 
varying grades anti 1 inkabsted the body of a beast or a 
serpent Plato taught qavte the same idea in hut Repub= 
He, in the “Fable of Er” (Book X) but represents the 
souls of the dead m the other world xs making choice 
by lot of the destiny they desired to expensence when re- 
born mn earthly bodies, a tesching reproduced wth varra- 
tions by Virgil ta hos Anes 

‘These several notions of the determination of one’s 
life as fixed by the gods, or by an eternal fate, or by some 
decison made before berth represent the supernatural 
and metaphysical stages of explanation of heredity On 
the other hand a teaching based on human experience is 
found in suck notions as the hereditary curse resting on. 
the house of CEdipus, or the Messings inhented from 
-Abeabam by a chosen peopl, or such expressions as "The 
fathers have exten soar grapes, and the children's teeth 
ae set on edge,” of, “Do men gather grapes of tharns 
or figs of thistle?” Plato, ia his rayth of the metals, 
‘went oor step further by emphasising a gradation in 
heredity. In the Republi be says: 


‘The Ged who created you mxed gold in the composition 
of such of you a5 are qualifed to rule, which yrves them 
‘the highest valve; while in the aurilanes he made slver 
tn mgredient, asigning iron and copper co the enltvatars 
of the sil and the ocher workmen. Therefore, inasmuch as 
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yoo are all rated one another, although yout children 
‘ill generalyzeremble these parents, yet somctones x goH- 
fn parest wil peoduce a sler ciuld, anda aver parent 
2 golden cul, Sd s0 00, each producing any | The ret, 
therefore, have reterved Ue wt charge Reve aad abore ofl 
from the gods, 19 observe nothing mare closely, in thelr 
character of vga guardions than the ctldren that are 
born, to tee which of these meals enters into the compost 
ton af ther sols, and fa ehtd be hor m their cae wth 
an alloy of copper orion they are wo have no maraner of 
Pty upon 1, but grog wth value that belonge (01 aa- 
for they are to rast away the dat rasan 
gnculrists, and f again among these a chld be orn wit 
Tey adore of gold ner, hen they have aged, 
they are to rae It eather to the clas of guardians, or 1 
that of awabares “(Book IIE, Section 415. Trondlehon 
by Davses ond Veughan ) 


Also jn discussing the question of woman's supposed, 
Jnferiortty to man be argued 


1 conclae then that sone of the cesspations which com- 
prchend the ordering of a atatebeloog te woman as woman, 
for yet {0 myn a man, but mara gts ste to be found 
bere and there, ws both sexes ake, and, so far 83 her a- 
ture is concerned, the woman 16 adwasbl to all pursue 
ab well athe mun, though i all of them the woman is 
‘weaker than the max. 

‘Preenely so 

Shall We then appropeate ll testo men, x wont 

“How can we? 

(On the contrary, we shall hold, [imagine that one woman 
may have taleats for mediome, and another be. without 
them, aud that one Say be muncal, xed another arn 
al 

‘Undoubtedly. 

And shall we 20t ali say, that one woman may fave 
qaltcatons for gymnastic cxersoes, and for wat, and 
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nother be wawarlice, and without a taste for gyumastce? 

TT ebine we aah 

‘Age, may there not bea love of knowledge in one, nd 
aa dinate fort we snotber? and may not one be sprted, an 
Another spieeless” 

‘Troe aga 

TE that be 30, there are some women who are fl, and 
goer who ate unt, fr the ofice of guardians" For 
‘ere not those the qualities that we scected, an the case o 
the men, 24 marking thee Btoess for that ofce? 

"Yen they we 

‘Them ap far ay the guardcazainp of 2 sate m concerned, 
there fs po dierence between the motores of Ore wan and 
‘of the woman, bot only varous degrees of weokoevs anid 
strength 

‘Apron hee i ne 

"we shall have to eeect duly qualified women also, 
te sae Ge Hs adil ot af he Wy ened 
ten, tznce we fad that they are competent to the work, 
and of kindred nature with the men (Book V, Sectvon 455 } 

But in m century earher than Plato's, Confucius had 
Int on a theory of the “survival of the 6 when he re- 
smarleed: 

‘For God, in giving file to all created things, 1s surely 
Dbowifal t9 these to thew qualities Hence the 
tree which 1s full of Ife He fosters and gusts, whe 
that isch is ready fo fall He este ff and destroys ® 

‘Teachings of this sore are exceedingly commnn in 
ancient and medizval iteratsne, for behets in regard to 
heredity had become standardized through the influence 
of Onental and Greck classics and Jewish teaching 
Newer instruction needed the methods of science and 
these, in biology, wore practically enimown before the 
Nineteenth Century. Throughout the Eighteenth Cen- 
Wy Ke Hag Wee, pm “Walon of 
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tury, owing to the influence of the prycholognal sensa- 
feonalism of the school represented by Joba Locke and 
David Hume, heredity as 2 factor i ernluaton was 
‘minimized and environment made smportant. Social 
fection, st was taught, must come through modsSeations 
mand impraverent of socal envtronment 

Recent Teachings. —ft was early sn the Nineteenth 
Century (1809) when Lamarck defintely cased the it- 
sve between heredity and enviroament by advancing 38 
a scienific teaching the iahertance of acquired charate 
ters through use of disuse Ts, of course, imphes an 
hereditary ooherwtance, but one built vp generation by 
iKeneraton through human enviromental experiences, 
Nearly twenty years later came the dcovenes of Von 
Baer respecting the mammalian ovem Another thirty 
years ushered m the Darwinian era (1859) wth 3 
theory of the origin of species, Mumman descent from ant~ 
mal ancestry, and progress through continoous variation, 
adaptation, selection, survival, and ehunation, as the re- 
sult of the struggle for food ant mates Towards the 
end of the century came Weismann, who argued (1885- 
1893), that the germ plasma continaous, im the sense 
that there are dete cells handed down {rom generanon 
to generation, and that these include the total inbentance 
with which a new generaton starts Then was revived 
the theory of Mende! (announced in 1865) proclaming 
that there are in plant and anumal certain snut characters 
which donot blend with other unit characters, when 
these are brongit together is breeding, but remain con 
stant and finally appear in the offspring in definite pro- 
portions In 1901 came the matation theory of De Vries, 
claiming that Darwin's prnciple of continuous selection 
by slow vacistions is not the only, and pechaps not even 
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the chief, method for the origin of species but arewing 
that vanaton takes place at mes by Japs (the “sports 
and “freaks” of Darwinism) and that these may result 
in the orig of new speces Finally, Franes Galion 
developed ins earlier teaching respecting “sbrpicutare” 
into the new sence of eugenics witch was Inunched 
into exusteone by his presentation of papers before the 
Enghsh Sociological Socety (1904-1908) His theory, 
sm brief, was that statsuial and oxker studies of heredity 
should be made, so as to ascertain the conditions that 
‘would best aid in the preducuon of a good racal stock 
This information, ia respect to both heredity and envi 
ronment, should then be taught as widely a8 possible, so 
as to estabbsh scenniic standards of mating, which 
should be enforced by a powerf) public opmien 
‘Social Importance of Biological Teachings. —From 
(dus bret survey of the development of techies in 
respect to parenthood, hfe, and herediy, «may be pot 
aitle to vee why socitogy is to some extemt dependent 
(on biology If men should believe, a8 im primitive times, 
that the female w the sole parent of the child, or that if 
‘here be any other sgency vs supernatural st character, 
obviously her place in socal fe and sm familia! relations 
‘would be quite diferent from her place sf, by contrast, 
‘the male believed, as i patronymic society, that he was 
the really important factor in paresthcod Again, his- 
tory plainly teaches how important aa influence m po 
Inat and religious Yeadership has beea the iehef that 
rods mught become parents of human beings Certainly 
‘profound social consequences have resulted {rom the be 
Thef that hunsan destiny was determioed absolutely at 
th by pre-aatal conditions fxed by fate, or by the wil 
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‘of the gods, or because of acts performed in previous 
existences, oF of some unpeety commved by an ancestor. 
Faitly modem illustrations of the influence exerted by 
such belefs may be seen by consdermng the paychological 
effects of such dismal teachmg 1s respect to heredity a3 
may be found in the former religous dogmas of pre= 
destiation and ianate depravny, with their impheations 
of lnmate damnation to mfant and adult abke, unless 
that by God's grace some few bad been elected to salva- 
tion from the begramg of time 

Tt as agamst the covesiastieal consequences of such 
teachmgs that the Engbtecath Century revolted sn declar- 
sng with Methodism that grace and salvation were free, 
or with French philosophers m asserting that ren were 
born good and kindly, and that evil an the world came 
rot from divine fat or from anything mkerent yn mature 
oF man but from unnatural ambivom of men and ad= 
verse environmental conditions These, therefore, ar- 
(qued that peace and good will ean come only when men 
clearly understand the socal siteaton through scientific 
knowledge and restore natural conditions by overthrow: 
ang artifical msttutons, devised by comming and selfish 
men Thy debghtful generalzation, ewpincal though 
it was, was, as already indhcated, a reaction against the 
‘peasunoatic views of heredity tavght by religion, since Ht 
svas held with Locke that every child born started life 
with w clean slate (tabula rasa), as at were, and by eight 
anstruction, trauung, and emmronment, might become 
2 paragon of goodness and intelligence The teaching 
of Lamarcle was 1 line wath this school of thought, for 
if use and disuse tended to determsne ssherited charac- 
fers, then right mstrvetion and environment would tend 
fo deterrume the survival of characters malemg for jus 
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tice and virtue. This general attitode of mind, 90 tar a9 
tt affected the status of women, received a powerfal sup- 
port from the scientific discovery of Von Baer, which 
agave the female an equal, if not superior, place to the 
‘male in parenthood, thus depowing fom of bis agelong 
prestige as the relly important parent in procreation, 
‘with its implication that the male must necessanly be the 
superior sex. 

‘This antagonism betwer a pessimste rehyous teach 
ing 1 reapect to heredity and the optummstic, agnostic ha: 
smanvariasiss of the Eighteenth Century arguing for the 
all mportance of environnveat m social developmett, isin 
many respects, the Key to the modern discussions of the 
relavonstip between sonology and biology, for Durwin- 
1am," in a sense, took the place of religion im arguing 
pessimisucaly for heredity and against enwironsient It 
‘aught, for example, that man began as an evolstion from 
animal forms and, conseqvently, has anberited brutish 
instincts. After a few hundred thousand years of stroge 
fle avd a weary round of endless Voodshed and pain 
economy, he has attamed @ condition of sembrespecti= 
bility, which un the course of other myrads of years may 
Decome so mgrained by eugeme seecron as to MOUND 9 
mberited Kuinur The dull mecsocre masses meanwhile 
shouid rest content with the station (o which nature ae 
signs them with sts bare substence wage, are 1s ms 
ery of dsvease and imqunty Indeed, they should be 
thankful that they hve at all nce extermination 18 nat- 
wwzally there portion For success belongs rightly to the 
superior “fit,” who by physial prowess and mental exo 
sng have raight on theie side and mn therr hearts 2 “wall 
fo power.” Quabtes such a¢ these are handed on im the 
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ternal gers plasm of superior stocks. ‘These stock 
Jaros geri mutations in great number, and, 1f they 
can be discovered by Mendeham invesogavons, it may 
become cugenically posable slowly to chmmate infenot 
oda of humanity and substuute in their stead a race 
of supermen, the predestined elect, 

tis not necessary at this Lume, to discuse these wat 
ters more mmutely. Obviously teachings such aa these, 
5€ scicntifeally correct, would profoundly modify so- 
ological taclung, which at present stresses vigorously 
the rmportance, though not the all-amportance, of a right 
socal everonment, as a necessity dor social progress 
Such an emaphans js broadly humantarian and demo- 
cratic vo aim but af the Darwinsan teaching of endless 
stroggle, extermination, and sucvival are to be empha- 
sized to the exclusion of social environment, sociology 
must change ws tone and favor the chosen elect as aguinst 
the gentic masses There is a probabiity. however, that 
the emplians on sosal environment may yet find i ju 
fenton in bologreal, as well as m sociologeal, teaching, 
0 that one need not yet becoave a pessimist in respect 
to the ultumate survival of modera behets m democracy 





(CHAPTER VIT 


Sociology and Its Basal Sciences—Sinee sociology 
fs based chiefly on the biclogial and poycrolopeal 20 
ences, soiologeal discussions natscally emphasize anal 
copies and vocabularies derved from one or the other of 
these sciences At frat, under the smplse gwen by Dar- 
‘wimam, students for many vears devoted themselves to 
that may be called a trooxveal interpretation of sctety 
Tinder sim wwpulse the notion that socety war funda 
mentally an onganises was vigorously emphosiedy a f0F 
itance by Herbert Speocer und expenally SchaMe® 
‘Then, 1s atention passed sn part to paychology onder the 
new hight thrown on mental phenomens by phystological 
researches, there came a newer interpretation of society 
winch tended to make socolngy a sor of supplementary 
chapter in prychology Pu as the field uf sacolexy er 
Jarges theough the inviuence and the Knowledge assed 
from special sol studies of all sorts, there 8 a grow= 
{ng conviction that altuough there roay be much valuable 
fnfermanon and suggestion from the two basal sciences, 
yet auch koowldge will grow relawely lest important as 
sociology secures possession of its own pecobar 6eld At 
resent, however, sociolopeal terms present a curios 
rmaxture of words taken from the exact scienees and from 
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biology and peychology, often uted io a lightly diferene 
sense from that employed by wnters in these soencen 
This confusion will gradually dsappear ag agreement in 
slowly reached in respect to the termnology to be em- 
ployed 
Prychology and Sociology.—Of the two basal sc- 
ences, prychology 18 naturally mere umportant for soe 
logy, since the latter's trend toward “prevision” de- 
‘mands a mastery of such psychological prccipes as would 
be advantageous sn the guidance of human activity towaed 
desired ends Thus es obvious sf we resize the impor- 
tance of mind 2s a factor in eikaation Knowledge 1s 
the basis for power, and a socal group is intelligent only 
when compored of persons who have weltrased intel- 
lect, stored wath x large furd of wseful formation An 
intelhgent group can understand the conditions and pos- 
ible of its own exitence, and may accelerate 18 
progress by telie forethought Biological analogies, there= 
fore, relatvely love their umportance, society exises (0 
be thought of as stnedy organ, and 19 estead tooked 
‘on as a psychic unity, x super-organusm, with emphasis 
fon the socal aspect of peyctuc relationshaps, or on the 
process whereby men become and remain associated In 
tive transition the voeabulary changed ftom brologieal 
terms, such 28 “function,” “structure.” “heredity” and 
and began to make ase of the terme “torial 
wes." “volitons,” “ntellet.” “consciousness” 
and now tends to use terms derived from 
te paychology 
Tn seckang to show the relationship between psythology 
and sociology itis natural, frst, to call sttenton to the 
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teachings of Comte, Spencer, and Lester F. Ward in 
this matter, since these Rave largely snfluenced later 
vwnsters, and then to explasn other points of wew 

Comte’s Prychology—Comte in tus Polity placed 
reat tress on the feelings, especally sympathy and 
aiteaiam, and argued that the affectional aspect of the 
find was fundamental and reason secondary In his 
Philosophy, on the other kand, 28 already explained. he 
stressed his three-stage theory of the evolution of human 
amteligence, a teaching wich finds rsany ilsstrations in 
catler centuries. A beef comment, therefore, on each 
of these stages may prove of interest 

Stage I=It 18 obvous that any companson be- 
tween man and animals the ome difference of over 
shadowing importance Ivey in his enormous superiority 
1m piyehuc capacity This superionty more evident ta 
men of civilized races, for among peoples of primitive 
cot low civilaation the distinction is not 30 obvious To 
ther there seems 2 sharp diedmng Inne Letween man 
tne animal and in their traditions and relyrous teachings 
human bengs and animals are so related that bodies and 
souls might be interchanged, as 1m mythology legend 
‘or in numerous fairy tales, Uke that of Beoxty ond the 
Beast, Indeed, there are many totemste traditions of 
the animal parentage of racial stocks, as among the 
Anstraban blacks, or im the Englsh tradition that a 
bear was in the ancestral line of the noble family of 
Warwick 

Tn more thoughtfal ages, however, when men begat 
to reflect onthe wide disparity of mentality between thers- 
aetves and animals, xt seemed obvious to them that 20 
‘great a gilt ust have come directly from the gods, be- 
“eae? 
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‘cause of thesr interest in man, AZackytus, for example, 
in Prometheus Bownd represents the Titan 25 explaong 
how he, putying cave-dwelliog men in thers wretchedness, 
Drought the divine fire of reason from the heavens and 
taught them ewlization, emdbng his narration with the 
statement’ “And, in short, earn my tale sn bref All 
arts came to men through Prometheus" Milton also in 
Is Poradise Legt (Book IV), malang use of the story 
of ereaton m Genesis, represents Satan as discovering 
an Eden 





‘Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 

In naked majesty seen fords of all, 

fad worth per far hbo devon 
mage of their cr shows, 

Tro, wiidom, sanchtude severe and pure— 

Whence the tree author am mem, 


Tn the same manner the appearance on earth of heroes: 
and the qresinem of kings were readily explained on 
the theory of divine parenthood, just as the power and 
rmapiration of genus or propiet were ascribed to the 
influence of am indwelhog god or as a mark of favor, 
asim the account of Goi's bestowal of wisdom and sxches 
‘on Solomon (IT Cheoneles, Chap 1) By contrast ime 
sanity wae roppoce! to be sont By the gods a8 & punish 
tment for imply or some great wickedness In late 
Chntun conunes the Devil also was supposed to have 
power to bestow wisdom en men wn exchange for thir 
‘souls, or to make men insane by taking possession of 
their cinds. Beliefs such a» these, strongly beld as 
they were, cbviusly had inpertant cot ences in re 
figious practices and social policy. =F 
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‘Stage H —In more metaphysical ages the hurman mind, 
was studied apart from theological presuppositions and 
‘as analyzed into us three aspeci, each consiered a3 @ 
tort of entity anv conveationalieed under the terms, 
elles.” ‘eslings.” Of these the intellect with 
its ability to reason snd to speculate seemed so pretmi- 
‘ent that it was concerved of as related to oF as a part 
of & connie mind, the sternal reason, from whieh it 
cqnanated and to whch st would ulumately return In 
consequence, the supreme attarnment posible toa phulosom 
her was to free Ins reason from the Bundnese natural 
fo humanity. $0 a5 (0 will its return to the ultimate 
reason of the umverse The feeling, thought of as 
Physical in type, were classed as anferor, they were 
sort of dross, a defilement to the pure light of reason, 
and hence, a in Buddhism or ascevcsm, they should 
‘generally be ignored and suppressed as muck as possible 
‘T thas be done, then the will, freed from the domination 
fof the feelings and enlightened through the sntellec, 
‘would become free and would consciously select im can 
duct the right and the good. 

‘Again, there was among Eastern peoples generally a be- 
lief in a sort of ancent golden age when men were 
naturally kindly, sympathebe, just, and reasonable 
From this delightful estate men had fallen dhrough sm- 
bition oF covetousness, 30 that these ongunal qualities 
of the miad were obscured through the artifcialities of 
‘ivilzation, winch were thought of as evil. By a retura 
to simplicity in thought and fe, however, these original 
qualities night be regained in their ortgmal vigor and thes 
evil would be tanished from human society. 

‘woders advoaien of te 
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Intermediate berween these Sst and second stages was 
‘the tendency to deify these three aspects of the mind, a3 
in Greek mythology, so that there was & god or goddess 
of reason, oF of creative enexgy or will, or again of fur 
damental desires, such as the gods and goddesses of food 
and drink, of of sex passion, eagerness for wealth, oF 
Joy in warring 

Such teackings and opicions affected social activites 
10 that socal history even down ta the present cenfory 
might be considered as the nse into prominence and 
{all into obscurty of theories of asceie renunciation and 
the simple Ife, oF the glonification of reason as the ti 
Dreme achevement of creation, of stress on the necer 
sity of controling the feelings and guiding the wall 
through emtelyence, so as to attain some desired goal, 
Occasiowally, ws in late Epicureamam, or m the "reture 
to nature” school of the Eighteenth Century, typssied by 
Rouseeay, the feelings are considered as more funda 
mental and zmportant than reason, so that indulgener in 
vatural desres, m emotionalism, and im ecstatie asprea- 
fhons 1s strongly favored as tending to happiness 

Stage HH —In these older theorves the rund 18 looked 
on a9 a thing apart from the body, unfortunately coa- 
rected with it to be sure, but longing always to be free, 
that it may most fully reabze itself. Again, it was not 
thought of as evolved, but rather as hamag come to 
‘ecstence complete, as is shown m the legend of Adar, 
and of the birth of Athene, the goddess of wisdom, who 
was born from the head of Zeus wn full perfection | The 
Nineteenth Century overthrew both of these conceptions. 
Trough the cise of physclogeal poychology psychic 
phenomena tave come to be conndered as definitely ai- 
sociated with the physiological nervous system centering 
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in the brain, so that in the exreme mechanistic infer 
pretation of anual and human bebeviorsm mentaliy 
is merely “2 seereton of matter” oF the by-product of 
hysiologeal processes, wiveh, when fully understood, 
ray be expressed mathematically Through Spencerian 
and Darwinian hypotheses also, the mind is no Tonge 
‘thought of as 2 creation by divine fiat, oF a8 an ernana~ 
tion or spark {rom 2 caste mind Rather the attempt 
i made to trace st as the resukant of an highly of 
ganized chemeal corapound, evolving sto primordial Ife 
forms, fom which lowly, after milons of years evolve 
Ingher orgamsms with complex nervous systems, at the 
hhend of which stands man, since he has the relatively 
Jargest and most complex nervous mechanism, with a 
fesultant greater capacty to feel, to thmak, and to resolve 
tn Ines of action. 

‘When sociology began as a science under Comte, he 
naturally agnored religious and metaphysical teachings in 
reapect to psychology and sougit « postvisie bass for 
peychologial teachings. Phrenulogy. as taught by Gall 
at that time, seemed to supply the need, since wt stemed 
to identify paychic processes with the physeal brasn, 40 
‘that Comte with inruztve vision saw, as he thoaght, thst 
eychology was merely an aspect of tology, he therefore 
fefused & place for st im Ins series of scentes, referring 
ta it 06 a sort of transcendental bology. Phrevology 
soon pasted into the hands of charlatans and fell into 
disrepute, but its underlying ides, that there ss a define 
connection between the physologel system and mem 
tality, bas been taken up scentifcally by biological ex- 
‘perts ia Kistclogy and in the anatomy of the aErvout 
systam, as well a4 by behaviorists in peychology. 

‘The betavioristic interpretation of payehue phenemena 
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is ell comparatively modern and is by no means accepted 
by all asthe final solution of psyche problems. Henee, 
im the wor'd of sovial theorizing, there are many dwver- 
ent ports of view basimg themselves chiefly on the 
‘older ptulosophic teachings In general, communists and 
anarchists on thelr interpretations of fmiman nature are 
snchned to emphasize the naive notion of a natural golden 
age of human goxiness and virive, to which men may 
return by a simple hfe, freing themselves from the arti= 
fic conventions of rego, government, and economic 
striving, and getimg back t0 the sod, to the village or- 
ganization, and (o 2 homely environment untroubled by 
sontaets with the turmod! and degeneracy of civieation 
Tn such theones reason plays mo smportant part, the 
supposedly natural fecings of sympathy, socabity, and 
social justice are stressed, and the entellect finds ats chet 
function in repressing evi! ambrtions and in maintasaing 
a static paradise 

Other theorists, utopian sn spin, but emphasing 
evolutionary teaching, think of anything primitive or 
ancient m man or scctety as necessarily evil, 90 that, 
cexalting ther own conclusions ati wdeals as standard, 
‘they would place tabs om elemental passions, elinate 
ancient customs, traditions, and teachings as belting 
to an “enlightened ewshzaton,” and would substeute 
brand cw systems made to order, 30 that henceforth 
progress would walk a straight line towards the socal 
(goal instead of pursumg a wobbling path ble that made 
ty the steps of a drunken man 

Others agam, following Spencer, comprehending the 
“Riss Rajotic, Pasar Wasser Smal, ble, 
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sternal slowness of psychic develogment deprecate the 
intrusion into natural processes of the human intellect 23 
a factor in progres, arguing that human intelligence is 
0 low in attaxaraect that any attempt to expedite natural 
processes by human reason would ikely result 1m thwart- 
ing natural progress by the “wterference” of Hundering 
panacea, thus retarding the slow upward march of 
civihaation The intellect, to be sure, has an important 
function in sceking to develop scientific knowledge and 
‘to make appleations of thy to maternal snventiora and 
achievements, but sociat phenomena, st is argued, are 
entirely too complex for soenifc comprehension, at the 
Dresent slate of mental development at least, so that a 
palley of lousee-foxre 1a socal reform should be vigor- 
ously mamtained, in order that socal progress may be 
‘made through nature's processes 

Spencer’s Psycbology—Spencer, 1m hus Princyples 
of Psychology thinks of the mind as made up of two 
apes, feelings and the relations between these, the 
percepts of the rund As im Comte’s Polity, sympathy 
plays an important role m socal actiabes Mand ie 
‘considered entirely from the physiological standpoint, 
and the human mnd as an evoluben from animal mind 
In this genenc study he shows the relation between sen 
tations and emotions (ongstating front within), Detwees 
nets (compound reflex actions) and hatnis, and be 
‘tween pereeption (dhe inital process of memal opera 
ton) and reason, all from a study of the nervous sys 
fem and brain mechanism Suck studies, coupled with 
Js teachmgs respecting the evolution of socal inst- 
tutions, eatly formed the baste for tehenorien and for 
the mimerous genetic and specialized studies of the rund 
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such as child, adolescent, ex, race, and group paychology 
aed all sorts of mental sbnormalihes 

Ward's Paschology.—Lester F. Ward, m hus Dy- 
nomic Sociology, was the frst American sociologist to 
turn away defintely from the byological bias of Spencer 
and to suggest a peychologial basis for hus system of 
sociology. In subetance ins conclusions are 23 follows: 
‘The historcally fundamenta] part of the mund 1 the 
feelings, which supply to the individual and to society 
dynamic energy These feehags, evolved from the size 
ple fundamental hunger-feeling of unduferentiated bir 
logseal orgasms, m evoluticnary process became the 
‘mass of physical, emotional, and intellectual desires and 
rations now recagtsred i human nature As an aid 
4o the orgamsm in the struggle for survival, intellect 
slowly evolved as a gurle to the feelngs, frst, wn ats 
‘unconscious iturtional forms, then, in vfs capacity for 
semi-conscious oF felly conscious reasoning, and Rnally 
into a grasp on brood generalization and « deep ansight 
into truth — Applying thus teaching to woctclogy, he thes 
argues tht the sonal rnd, which 3s merely the general- 
{ation of the indvidual minds that compote the group, 
ray be considered as made up of socal feelmgs and a 
social intellect The socal feehngs are the socal forces 
for desies, and ever seck by activity to satisfy the crav= 
igs of society Such feelmgs ray be physical or cul- 
tural ia mm Through the physical feelings society 
craves race survival through food, and race contimaance 
through sexual reproduction Hence, the primary social 
activities are food-geting and mating, and from these 
-anse, in due process, secondary physical desres and also 
ccukural or sportual desires for what is good, beautiful, 
and true. 








IE, however, feelings Sandamentally dictated ectivity, 
society would be involved sn a constant struggle of con- 
Acting human desires, wthout harmony except through 
foree, and ultumately self-destruction would ensve through 
‘emphasis on pleasure to the neglect of safety Hence 
arses by slow evolution the intellect, which percerves 
ways and means of attasuung ends and shows the ad- 
vantage of unevidual self-restraimt and social coogera- 
tion Slowly the soca! intellet works ovt restramts and 
regulations, laws and customs, ideals nd preps, and 
aides the energy of physical eeungs cate higher emo- 
tiom and ambitions From that ime forth sooety 
strives mot merely to satisfy physical feelings, but (0 
granfy ako its desire for moral standards, maetic 
ideals, and intelectual truths, thos passing from a phyne 
fal lo a cultural basis As the amtllec gavas a larger 
place 1m the mind, becomes able to formulate ides not 
simply for mdvvidual guidance, but for socal gudance 
also, and hence sonety pastes into the stage of “ealective 
teless” ® and dehberately plans oot sts future This st 
accotmphsbes by formulating fer self x goal for social 
eneray, it then ascertauns the best methods of attaming 
this and guides the aetty of the social feelings or 
forces im the desired direction. 

Behaviorism —Stuthes in respect to the human mind 
such as those of Comte, Spencer, and Ward are empitval 
and phulosophuc a land and seek to formulate a payelue 
_hulasophy on the basis of which socciogy may be erected 
Such a basts 1s certamiy secessary unless behaviors, 
‘which in metbod is positive and objective, ean supply 
better Behaviors 15 stl croentty new , 1s ee 
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ergy 20 far, rightly, bas huely been expended on animal 
behuvioe, and it is not likely that for yeare mach result 
vil be attained from the stady of Euman behavior, hat 
‘woald prove expenally helpful to soaclogy Tes methods 
of study, of course, are wot peculiar 1o nself, since they 
are the usual methods of sree, and they have long been 
sued by socal scientists inthe study of what is generally 
called “social psychology” 

‘Behavorssm i an attempt to supply a mechasscal, phys 
iological explanation of anmal and human movements 
fF actions by notng under controlled conditions: what 
action on the part of the organism reglts under varymg 
stimula Tis methods are the esual scenic methods of 
observation, comparison, and expermentation 0 that the 
sindy is objective in character. The study implies a 
knowledge of anatomcal structure and phynologreal 
‘processes, at least s0 far as theve relate to the nervous 
system and sts funcuomng, and also a kaowiedge of the 
fexteroal stmwh that may affect the organism In the 
stady of anmal behavior a knowledge of troptusm and 
flex activity is fundamental, supplemented in the ease 
of higher organums by a knowledge of complex reflexes 
or instiets." Instincts, 1 should be noted, are wnherited, 
ever acquired, and presumably mcrease in number with 
growth im the complexity of the nervous system, since 
‘the more complex the nervous systems becomes, the greater 

of multiplying systems of coordinated 
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reflenes An instinctive act, since inshoets are inherited, 
ie performed without previous expenence or training 
‘when the apprepraae stimulus sffets the ongamsea, there 
fore, no knowledge or forenght :3 1avelved When, in 
the case of higher ergarisms, expenence enters a8 a face 
(or, of in the case of man, experience, memory, ad 
‘ideation, iastnctive acts may be intubted, or on the other 
hand reinforeed, owing to the assocrationsl centers 

the brain connected with the several tastincts Human 
activity, therefore, ip rarely purely instinctive after ex- 
periences have become coordinated im the brain For, 
‘owing to theve associational centers, paunfol or pleasurable 
echogs or emotions accompany mstinctive actions 4 that 
juman behavior may be determined 1m part by the an 
ticipation of immediate pain or pleasure, or an part by 
the reasoning procestes, which through the frequency oF 
intensity of memory associations, determine the Line of 
activity to be followed from the basis of ultunate of fu 
ture utility mn temas of happiness or msery The more 
coordinated experiences a person has, therefore, the less 
Ihe is governed by his matmcts I higher exvaaton 8 
[Person systematically places checks oo hus vnstmcts for 
reasons based on personal or social experience The 
serial mstnt, for example, 1s held in check by feehngs 
‘of modesty and chastity, by standards of virtue, by re 
spect for conventional morals, or ty prudential consid 
rations based on physical or economic well-being On 
the other hand, the sexual intonct reenforced by moral, 
selgious, oF sstheuc emotions (sublimation) may ex 
Dress itself in the higher aspects of conjugal or parewal 
Iife or in spintval actvites of & rebynous or philan~ 
‘hropic sort , Tn the behavionsm of soe groups, there- 
fore, it may’be possible to study the socal aetimities of 
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groups acting largely dhroagh instincts, but euch activi- 
ties would be fow in Kind and manifested chiefy in some- 
‘what primsive commantues or by groups in higher evil- 
ization wheo, under the stimulus of some wld excitement, 
the barners erected by experience and reason against 
Imtnctwve actions are swept away and such instincts 98 
pugnacity oF sexual passion come to the front Ilsstra~ 
tions of such are common as in mob riots, Iynchungs, 
tadism, oF m the fury of war and massacre. 

‘There are in addition to snstinets, certain general inx 
orn tendences in axsocauonal exnters, from which 
ready respoases are cbtaised when the appropriate stumuh 
suggest specmlied Tines of actwity These art often 
referred to as mbines and may be thought of as m- 
stinets an the making, but they are by no means 90 deeply 
Tooted, 20 automate m thew action, or presumably are 
‘they common to all wormal men, a8 inshncts are con- 
cadered to be Then, too, there ae indevidual differences 
Jn nhersted general mental spaces such as the capacity 
to observe, to retain in mund, to imagine, and the varying 
‘capacities involving the processes of sensation. 

‘These mstinctive and mental inheritances combined, 
form the basss for mental suggestbnity, so Uhat a ighly 
suggestible person eeadily acts when suggestions enter the 
fund and xrouse related actrexoen from ansocational 
centers 

‘Thus, the tendency, for exaraple, to play or to initate, 
feadily responds in acivites appropriate to the kind of 
suggestion that presents itself to the mind through some 
sensation These acoviues are usually performed spom- 
taneously and almost or altogether unconsciously A 
‘quite large part of our usual expenente 1s of this sort, 
since we perform oor daily routine at the suggestion of 
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Ta times of wat it Sade itself at home in battle when 
men “cee red” and become stavistc m the daughter of 
the enemy. The energy of 2 suppressed wash such a¢ sex 
passion may, on the other hand, by the process of sub- 
Imation be transferred to some other field, such as the 
rehgtous, the esthetic, or the wtellectual. 

‘The Frendian method of peychoamalysic, which is based 
con the utiluation of our kaowlelge reqpecing the asso 
craton of weas, aims to form an estimate of the mental 
situation, s0 a8 to suggest a remedy in the case of aboor~ 
imal behavior, either by malong sortable expfaortont or 
‘by muggesting the proper fine of activity, in accordance 
with the process of subtimination Frevdan psychology, 
however, shoul not be restricted to the study at Indie 
‘duals of suppressed instonets only The higher desires 
and emotions, likewise, may be inivbwied by adverse n= 
vironment and defective of defictent education Such ine 
rbibons result often un the Datterness of a ralad fanati= 
‘ism andl the morbed atatude towards hfe ao frequently 
played by soteliectually gafted persons, compelled for 
‘economic reasons to forego educational advantages and (0 
‘engage in poorly paid manual toll Tn the same manner 
‘ngorously felt group dewres may be suppressed, asin the 
‘ase of a down-trodien proletariat or an enslaved nation, 
full of memones of former greatness. But in group 
upprestions Freudianise passes into social behavior and 
forms an important aspect of thar stoiy, hardly as yet 
investigated from the standpornt of pryehalogy. 








(CHAPTER VIL 


In the explamation of behaviorium already given oiay 
tbe noted the general character of the phenomena that 
Jogrcaly should be taken into consideration in the study 
(of socal behavionam These are of three classes and 
involve a comprehension of (1) stractere, (2) the func 
tioning proces, and (3) action under stumetas 

Social Seructure—The subject of social structure 
property is not x part of socal behaviorism, Structare 
fa merely a macharusmn, 2 means through winch fanction= 
ing teks place Functionmg and resultatt action ate 
‘properly social behaviors, bot one ceeds a knowledge 
fof the skeleton and boy before be ean fully compre: 
Ihend the functioning of the structure ew the emdy 
cof social structure would snvolve 2 comprehension of 
society or the social group as a whole, and at analysis 
cof this into is interrelated parts The unity and ss parts 
wool be assumed to be at rest or static, athough, of 
courae, society as a whole fs never at rest but is always in 
movement This struciaral unity of society it often 
termed in sociology the “social organization” or the "sor 
cal order,” and its interrelated parts are the “soci! ir 
stitutions,” both permanent and temporary sn and, A 
stody of social structure, therefore, would mrolve a 
comprehension of the social organization m wis several 
genetic stages, and of the several fundamental social in- 
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stirations, each with its hierarchy of subordinate incti- 
‘tutions, traced m thetr development 

Tn the study of socal structure, the evolutionary teach- 
ang of Spencer set the fashion of startzg with the primi- 
five horde as the germ of social orgasization, and then 
‘teasing that hnstorially throsgh ws various ébferemtia- 
tions and sntegratons Growth in stractare involves a 
corresponding growth in funetion under the stumalus of 
4 growing complensty of envircement, so that the study 
‘of structure, process, and stimulus carat, except Togie- 
ally, be kept seperate ‘The stady of any cow involves a 
corresponding stidy of the others, though the one under 
special observation may be considered for the time as 
domnant and the others recessive 

Primitive Sociol Structure —In the ight of present 
Imowledge hte can be sad about the structire of the 
prmiuve group Some hold that man may have ap- 
‘eared on the earth o mlhon years ago, others maintain 
‘that perhaps a quarter of that time would be nearer the 
mark At any rate, any definite knowledge of a realy 
anmble sort for sociat purgoses would hardly extent 
back more than about twenty-five thousand years, the 
latter part of the puleohuhie age. Ten thouiand years 
sgo would place us 1a the Evropean neotithic age, about 
winch we have a fair degree of knowledge. From a study 
‘of our nesreat ammmal kindred, the gon the chimpanzee, 
and the crang-ootang, some sotion of the primitive group 
‘may be had This can be supplemented by studies of 
Drinutive types of existing faces, as supplied by ethnolog- 
seal studies, and the two then’ compared with what 
lenown of European paleolthie and neolithic dilation 
and aumilar information obtainable from other part of 
the world 
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‘As the conclusions of suck studies, it is ueual to am 
sume the existence in Inte primitive times of a sort of 
undifferentiated group, the horde, with a. membership 
varying from a score or 50, up to one or twa handed 
‘The horde was not a family, though tts members were 
douteless akin by blood and lived ic family eclationship: 
it was not a war band, though its males were presuin- 
ably organized for attack or defeme; it was tnt organ- 
ized for religous purposes, though superstitious bebefs 
had surely developed and also mode rites of proptiation; 
but it was fundamentally a band for food-geting pur- 
‘pores and remained ented becsuse of propmqumty and 
for reasous based on utitty. Semple groups such as this, 
starting possbly inthe forests and grassy plain of Asia, 
tauluphed for thousands of years, migrated slowly sto 
the many parts of the earth, differentiating their socal 
Atructure into specialized ongans for government, wat, 
relapon, fatmly, and industry, and varying these as con: 
stvons and necessity demandes, until with the pasting of 
centuries there developed the exceedingly complex soci 
organization of modem cwviluation, widely vanant as it 
is im different crates and races. 

‘Tre Functioning Process—The term “function 
rnatucaly coupled with the term “structure,” but fune- 
tion involves the notion of process so that one may study 
the funuosing or wark performed by the socal struc 
ture, or preferably may go behund that and ewleavor to 
explain the socal processes at work that result in fusc- 
toning. In the study of the social process or processes, 
‘one should seek to comprehend the peyehic desires that 
‘energize the socal organism; the ways in which these in- 
teract and form “structures” through winch they work; 
and the ways whereby stimul: from the emnronment 
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arouse “interests” in the social mind, culninat 
actions of widely varying character Te s essential, there- 
fore, that there be a brief explanation im cespect to 
familar sociologual theories of social desires and inter- 
ste, 

Rite of Social Intereste~Soviety bas already been 
complained as a human group held in association because 
‘of common interests Each umlsdual a the group Bas, 
fof course, his own special interests, but esost of is in. 
teresa, ay a sociar, are common alto to his flows, #0 
that there are general interests or a general welfare to be 
soosidered. General interests of thos sort must have 
developed quite early in ewiliration. We know through 
anthropological studies that pramitnye man eving wn horde 
eroups, subssted exher om natural foods oF on such 
a he obtained by hunting or slung Weapons and skulls 
(or bones showing fractures demonstrate chat he was wsed 
to battle with ferce beasts and fereer men Fires were 
sed for warmth and cooking purposes, and in cave of 
tgrave have bees found drawings and ornamentation shows 
Ing an appreciation of the sthetne The group held toe 
iether as @ hunting band, a war band, and as a body of 
Toomey related fares Their ties were the felt needs 
{or food and mates and for jovat actos, so a5 to serure 
their safety against enemas. Untedly they may be 
considered as a group interested in self-preservation, in 
organizing, 93 Aristotle worded it, for the sake of Lie. 
‘Animals also, it may be objected, form groups for simi- 
Jar purposes, and that is trae. ‘The distinction that must 
tbe emphasiznt is that the group, however dimly, per- 
ceived from past experience, the necessity of group life 
and made thoughtful provision for its preservation. Us- 
‘ul there was a mental resogation of this util, the hordes 
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cof the primitive period might better be considered as ag- 
iegations of animals herded together through instincts 
‘The very essence of the distinction between man and 
arumal les an payehie development, and unt ancestral 
aman, by means of memory assocations bailt up through 
‘experience, became able fo see and in consequence Jo fore 
see (voir pour privorr), x is useless to aseribe to him 
social ie In other words, the word “social.” properly 
used, shovld imply always prychuc relatonshup, not merely 
the contiguity of body and the “feel” of the herd. 1 
‘of course, not necessary to assume x capacity for philo- 
sophic reasoning om the part of the early groups. They 
were mentally capable, to be sure, as us indicated by the 
size of their fossil skulls, but their mental inferiority 
was duc to ther lack of a sociat hertage, forthe strength 
and power of modern socal life depeeds on the snhertance 
of the tradition, achevernent, and wisdom of many thot 
sands of years, and lacking this any modern nation would 
probably be as crude and as savage as any known primis 
tive group existing to-day Social life is ysychve through 
od through and co bond m group Whe hus any real 
social meaning woless sts wullty 16 percerved and appre- 
cated by some, at least 

Percepon of Seciat Utiity—Now this perception 
of ulilty 16 an essential point 1m socologual teaching re- 
apectang, socal forces a passing, st may be sand that 
there ate 20 mherent socal forces dewing groups onward 
arreastibly towards progres, but when groups perceive 
the permanent desires common to men and grasp the ides 
‘that these men tnitely are in need of social recognition, 
‘egulation, and expression, then the conventional term “s0- 
cial force” may properly be used An individual may cee 
the utility of securtng for himself the prime necessities of 
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lite but that does not make his activities wcial. There 
may be and are many indirect benefits to society at large 
through such purposive acts of individuals, bu after al, 
as Lester F. Ward has 50 folly shown, so far us society ic 
‘concerned, such growth i unconscious in Kand It is ine 
dividual not socal teesis, and should be sharply dis- 
‘inguished in thoughe, at least from the conscious, por- 
‘orve tlic action of social groups. A grovp a a group 
shonld ace the utility ofits acon, itis aot necessary that 
all the members of the group see this, or all as clearly a5 
some, bot the “rund” of the group, the agreement of 
the group, should be presen, Nowever far apart the 1- 
diveduals of the group may be in the ckamess of their 
insight This emphasis i possible only when the smaller 
group, not society, is emphasized Society wn the venve 
‘of all mankind, and (0 some extent this is true even of 
fabons, is very loose wruty, largely a mere name, and 
the loose bonds that hold together great combanations of 
‘numan beings are seldom vigorous. Conventionally we 
‘an speak of the social forces existent in Africa oF China 
or Latin America, but the really important social forces 
4m these geagraplue areas are to be sought for in the muaay 
‘varieties of racial, economic, Teigious and other groupe 
ings, rather than in the esty self Society 2s really a 
sort of loose confederation, a social league, each meraber 
of the confederation may comprehend farly well the sig- 
‘ufcaner of his own ured hfe, but there is only a vague 
comprehension of the farger tis that hold all untedly, so 
‘that such unites readily fy apart, whenever the feal 
interests of indeviual mersbers seem to be threatened by 
the supposed interests of the whole. 

If now we tum ome more to the primitie horde, it 
‘becomes olmous that that group which pereevves most 
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early the necessity of preserving group life is most 
likely to survive im competinon with other groups kas 
social. In other words, sn the struggle for group sur 
vival a premium ss pat on a capacity to percerve social 
advantage by formng combinations for the necesates of 
froup existence, so that those that could organsee efi= 
ctenly for coramon. purposes and maintain a somewhat 
‘permanent cohesion had a distinet advantage over groups 
that easly distmegrated From lus standpoint, there- 
fore, the student desirous of tracing the development of 
social behavior should study the prime group with 
his desire for group safety, and note how its leaders tile 
ied this desure by regulating the activities of ts members, 
$0 48 10 adapt us institehons to the influences arising 
from a changing vet of conditions in the environment, 
physical, psychical, and social 

Social Unity —We may feel quite sure that even in 
the earhest groups the members had become vaguely 
conscious of the necessity of worksng together for the 
securing of food supphes Thus would necessitate the 
banding together under leadership ve the search for food, 
and the slow differentiation ef vocation, such as the duties 
assigned fo the members of the groop sccording to their 
respective capacities Thus, there came quie early a 
sort of specialization by sexes, m that the males hunted 
game, and wornen sought for vegetable Foods, thereby 
developmng incidental knowlaige of the properues off 
herbs, edible and medscnal, and prepanog the way for 
futare attempts m the cultivation of the sonl If ean 
balism prevated, the hunting of other savages 23 game, 
‘ with the cooseous purpose of exterminating dangerous 
itighbors, would result an the further specialization of 
‘a war band, a more highly organized lusting bad, since 
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the “game” sought after was both cunning and dangerous, 
Jn the hunting band and in the war band we have the 
beginnings of government, so undifferentiated in those 
carly times, that the term “social control” might better 
be applied to it. Such tocial canto! would involve &.con- 
cxntration of authonty mo the hands of the more capable 
members of the group, whether more capable thrasgh the 
cexpenence of age, oF Uwoug larger wight anda stronger 
personaly, or because of skill m the voeations of hunt- 
ing and warnng Social contro! also implies the growth 
‘of custom and tradition, slowly supplanting the arki- 
trary dewsions of personal authoraty, whenever group 
experience reached definite conchusions as to what was 
sale forthe group as a whole Socra contro also would 
imply, on the part of the group, 2 general attitude of 
smind that aught be called receptive or suggestibie In 
‘other words, the indevdvals of the group, becoming con- 
scious of their identity of roterests, became sympathetic: 
fone wih the other aed appreciative of che benefits of 
leadership, and hence were walling (0 follow custom or 
to obey orders or to umiate the actions of their Jeaders 
‘At the same time througis group experence they distine 
gushed between the useful and the harmful in social prac~ 
ther, fe, the good from the bad, and inevdentally learned 
their customary nights and obligatons as members of 
the group, as well ax the tabus and peotlacioas placed on 
‘them by their leaders. In allthis may be noted the jomt 
development of forction end action since there was an 
‘mmphasis om foul for daily food, ebedience to authority, 
a respect for rights and obligations, and a recogrition 
of the necessity of exstomary law, all combined into a 
rude sort of social control or government, so a5 to ensure 
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safety and a better existence by joint activity for the 
iReneral welfare in respect to foods and protection. 

‘Social Control Over the Sex Instinct —A. smular de 
velopment doubtless took place ia respect to the sex In- 
sonet. Presumably at Stst this instinct was subject 
merely to the praciples of sexual selection among ani- 
mals. When foods became abundant with the return of 
spring the exuberance of physical life manifened ssc 
sex passion and mating sn animal fasb:on, since the con= 
ventions of modem courtship and marriage were une 
own Bot bitte hy Ite dim notions of the danger to 
Group tranquility of mncest, and vague notions of owner 
ship by usus or possestion arose in the group consciomt- 
‘ess, 80 that by slow degrees, requstiog probably thou- 
sands of years, there grew up systems of exogamy and 
systeras of kinship, probibiiag marrage between those 
neat of kan Custom also settied on sanctioned methods 
of courtshyp, marmage relations, and the respective place 
Jn the home of male, female, aad ehuld Such systems 
alto are forms of social control representing purposive 
socal attempts to add to the internal safety of the group 
by enforcing, through socal opinion, customs that ex- 
perience had taught to be worth while in the preservax 
‘wom of the group from internal strife. 

Supernatural Fear-—In the same manner the iostine= 
tive fear of the unusual, common to all animals, had 
‘ecome broadened in sphere by crude attempts on the 
part of the wiser members of the group to explamn unusual 
Phenomena All animals dread the erash of thunder, the 
fash of ightning, and the roar of the tempest, but primi 
tive mam went farther than this by reflecting on his 
fears and trying to answer the question why he was 
afraid. Tmagimanon acd erroneous reasoning, handed 
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fon hy tradition and enlarged by later generations, in 
time peopled the eabre eavironment of man with sup- 
posed supematursl agencies, forthe most part supposedly 
hhestle to his Hate a new form of conzrol bad to be 
developed, for there were needed methods of controting 
rot human but supernatural beings, so that with the pass- 
ing of years came systems of propitaion, prayer, and 
sacrife, in charge of 2 speciaheed vorational class, the 
prumtive pests, who from training and insight Knew 
hhow to ward off sopernsiural dangers from the group, 
because of the Imowledge that they had acquired reypect- 
{ng these mystencus agencies 

‘Sociol Bekicfs—In this supe explanation of the be- 
scionings of these four fundamental fields of soctal fune~ 
tioning—the economic, the political the fara, and the 
relyious—the essential aspects of socual behaviors way 
be noted The instincuve feelings of hunger, sex, pug 
inacity, and fear are common to all animals, but wm the 
Jnumaaa group, by reflection on the part of the wiser men~ 
beny by group memory of socal traditions, they becanse 
recognized as group feebngs in need of regulation and 
‘guidance, through the inculeabon of socal beliefs and 
czastoms, Also may be noted the rise of a common symm- 
pathy of “consciousness of kand,” a common kinsbyp, and 
common opinions voicmg themrelves in the sanctions of 
group opinion, giving approval to what seemed safe, use- 
ful, and, therefore, good, and sternly condemamng as tabu 
cof forbidden what from expeneme had proved 10 be 
tursafe, harmfal, and, therefore, bad Primitive groups, 
cut off from other human bemgs, as were the Avstraban 
blacks by geologec land submds!, might slowly build up 
systems of social control and actives, under conditions 
scmewbat wniform, and thus settle dawn info a sort of 
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tatle paradise, im which precically every experience as 
been tabulated, catalogued, assigned its place in the 
scheme of things, and settied for al etecaty, according 
to set customs derived from ther ancestors and handed 
fon from generation to generation by social tradition 
‘Such state elysiams have sa fact never rally existed ex- 
cept in utopia, for even among the Australian blacks there 
‘were differences due to geographic variation with con- 
sequent dhferences in experiences and customs, but in 
laaton there have been many epproximatons to 
‘atic social conditions, and wherever these exist there 
ray be studied the detercsining influences of eocial syzn- 
pathy and a recogmton of group uty, along with imita- 
tion, custom, and beef; and & control, emphasizing the 
autborty of social hereditary tradition, and a reoogrition 
Of socnal standards of morals, nghts, and obfigations 
Now there is obviously 2 sort of danger when groups 
become approximately static. Customs and beliefs may 
became s0 se, that variations in the form of mnovations 
fot heresies would be frowned on and suppressed, since 
whatever is new seems evil. Yet socal suppression of 
‘variations means stageatwon, sccial inerua, misoneivn, 
and ultimately extermination, for in the long run socal 
inbeeeding briogs degeneration and death Excess, 
‘whether of conservatism or radicalism, is always danger- 
us, but the ignable many prefer Uy manure to di of 
dry rot rather than te blown eavenwards by exper 
sentation with expiosrres As always, the golden mean 
of social progress can be attained only by forethought and 
nteligence, accomspamed by freedom of discussion; but 
these are rarely continuous in civdzation, so that there 
4s a matural ebb and flow i cocrl progress, although ip 
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the case of static groupe relative retrogression and de- 
geveration are more possible than progrss. 

Group Antagoniem —There is another espect of so- 
coral bekavior worthy of special attention The members 
of @ primtive group, as already explawed, by conuguity 
aed custom become used one to the other and conse 
quently develop a umty of fechng or soesal sympathy. 
But ontsiders, strangers to the group, are diferent It 
‘would be preporcrous to assume that ma prmative eva 
tion all haman bemgs were landly and sympathetic oe 
the other If there ever was 3 tue hike the classical 
"golden age” when nature sportancossly and hounteovsly 
supphed foods to human bangs, without spscal exertion 
fon their part, posnbly at thar’ time there was natural 
sympathy among men But rye peace did not preva 
an primitive cvltation as we kaow it from anthropotog~ 
teal studkes. Strangers were presumably suspicious per- 
sons, hostile m sntemtion, and safer dead than living 
Fear and pugnacity combined developed an attitude of 
‘opposition to the stranger, so that there was a tendency 
10 socal seclusion and a strong desire to keep external 
influences at 2 distance Group antagomsm, on the other 
hand, was accentuated, because of the re of peoperty 
{in things other than weapons and omamentation ThE 
Intellet, for example, perceived i tame the mal advan- 
tage of stabihty we respect to food supphes throngh the 
possestion of domesticated flocks and herds as property 
‘An ierease am the amoant of such property seamed a 
_evaranty agaist the danger of famine, o that the group 
Decame eager to acquire by natural increase and by plen- 
der still anger sappies of “food on the hoof” But these 
supplies attracted the atention of lean and hungry neigh- 
bors, who were willing to take ther ehunoes in © Bight 
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ather than starve. From this time forth the encoumters 
of groups were no Yonger sporadic and haphazard, bt 
‘exame systematic and continuows, War berame promi- 
pent with the nse of property, “ihe age of iron” of the 
ancien, and the struggle of competing groups for exist- 
cence played a leading part thenceforth m the drama of 
social conflict, 

Social Action —fa a close stody of social behavior, 
from the standpoint of stimu, 1m an objective environ: 
ment, there are certan Kinds of stimu chat involve a+ 
tivities comesponding to the actions or movements ans- 
ang from tropism, reflexes, andthe instincts mn orgeninms, 
‘These are such external stim as Wght, heat, moistare, 
electricity, grawtation, a5 well as the kind and relanve 
amount of food supplies In other words, one may study 
the effects of climate and geographic environment on 
sacal and tocial groups, and also the flora and fauna of 
the habitat as determining the food supplies of the group 
‘Much study of this sort has been made and properly 30, 
for if social activity is largely detersined by china 
and food conditions, such knowledge would afford « 
definate basis for amy theory that imvaives a matenalise 
(0¢ an economic interpretation of social development If 
such conditions really determine socral developroent, then 

ferences im these condstons would smply corre 
sponding physical and perhaps rseatal racal differences, 
50 that there would be a psychology of particolar race, 
4s well as a peythology of the human race 

Intiuence of Pryscal Emcivoament —Ths, if it be 
assumed that society of a socal group és defintely an 
organism, ike a biological organism, and subject to the 
same laws, we should in that case think of social tropiams, 
‘eflerca, and idstinets, and should assume that the socal 
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body responds automatically, mechasucally, snd without 
manifest purpose of intelGgence to the stimu that come 
to 2 from its exteral emnconnseat This aspect of 20- 
Gal behavior would be exempliied by actions determined, 
for example, by climate, whether hot or cold, moist oF 
dry, by alttade above sealevel or proximity to the sea; 
by the relative abardance or searcty of fresh water, pots 
ble or navigable, or by the mineral wealth of the land 
or the natuce of te soil dctermaning by ite Sore and 
fauna the amount and variety of food the land could 
fucnish On the ther hand, just asthe mumber and the 
intensity of animal stints depend on the relative de- 
velopment of a nervous system, xo on the structure of 
the vcia body would depend the poostlty of reaction 
to external stmmoli If, for example, the members of & 
particule group had by isheritance an inferior yet static 
social order and a weak system of control, would not 
such sorial structure clearly condition the kind of rence 
thon such somal bodies would give to extereal stil? 

Te ccees eather obvious that, in Uneory a laa, studies 
of social behavior ag influenced by esate conditions are 
posuible, and that, to far as they could be made, eich 
studies would find their bet ilustrations 10 nos-gras 
tory prmitve races adapted by seleeuve procetses to ther 
physical environment, of in higher races transplanted 
through migration to's widely different matutal ewrton- 
ment, before the proper adjustmerts tothe new crviran 
sent had been learned. 

‘As a matter of fact, haman instincts even in the lowest 
‘exuting civibzation are so dominated by social belefs, 
tradwons, and customs, and are uoder 50 great a cos 
trol through the inbbtions and modifications developed 
though experince, that the study of social bebzvior of, 
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‘this lowest sort is hardly possibie,thotgh some approxi- 
mations to it have been sttempted In illustration of 
such studies may be cited the long line of writers from 
Anstotle to Buckle and Retzel, through Bodm end 
‘Montesquieu, who have emphasized the determining ine 
uence of geegraphic anv climate conditions on haran 
aswcation and emlization A late stimulating book of 
this sort (1015) is Elsworth Hunungton's Civiisation 
‘and Climate, which argues the thests that hugh evlza- 
thom naturally develops wherever a certain specal type of 
temperature and hurmsty prevauls? A simular type of 
argument is that which would drvide man into thote with 
‘rachycephabe or dolichooephabe skulls (broad of nar- 
row), woth the impliation that each type of skull deter- 
zines to some extent the kind of mentality, and, there- 
fore, the kit of eivdization possible to those having that 
parbevlar form of slall* Obviously such studies as 
these, confined as they most be to the study of lower 
races for the most part, belong especially to the anthro- 
_pological group of studies rather than to socology proper 

Food a1 0 Sociot Factor—There is another sort of 
social activity, landred to the foregoing but higher in 
degree, namely, that based on the necessity for foods 
Tn the fong run the hunger instiet is the most fands- 
meatal, detertunang other forms of activity May there 
sot, therefore, be a study of social behavior approached 
‘rom the standpoint of food, showing how socal activity 
ss determined by the kind of food, whether animal of 
vegetable, or again by the scarcity or abundance of foods? 
ie et fey mae oF emet of wena Baye od he 
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‘There are already studies showing the physiological or 
poychologieal effets, respectively, of a Aesh or of a vege 
farlan diet, or of wheat as agunst rice, for example, 
‘with the inplieanon that there are socal consequences, 
acconfing as national diet vs chiefly the one of the other 
‘Thea, too, Malehusamsm 1 an excellent wustration of 
‘what important sonal consequences xxe involved in the 
question as to the relative scarcity of foods wn propor- 
tion to the number of stomachs needing to be filled. The 
Marxian materiahstic interpretation of Instory 1s study 
ff the same sort, for if the average man of civiuation, 
as things are, most labor umrerattingly for a wage barely 
fuffcent for the plamest neceseates of Ife, obviously 
social behavior is detersuned by & world economic system 
‘which gaves to the average man mere food and shelter in 
return for duly toil 

[seems plain that important studies are possible show- 
ang how social behavior may be rafivenced by the strugie 
for food or wage, or by the kinds and amount of food 
consomed, and yet again sociology would not claim this 
field as peculiarly Ws province, even though information 
and theories of thts sort—food supplies, Malthustamam, 
economic determinisn—are so necessary for soval theor: 
suing These studies properly are tologie and economic, 
and belong to these scieners Sociology needs the com 
clusions formulated by eronomists respecting such mat- 
ters, but should mot make wis task to pursue the studies 
themselves 

Contact of Mind with Mind —Agasn, though as pre 
viously stated, man, with hus highly complex nervous 
system, doubtless fas a strongly sastuncbve nature, ins 
instincts are usually feld im check or minbited through 
social control and through reasorung from experiences, of, 
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fon the other hand, are strengthened by the concurrent 
ise of emotions that tend to intensify and give persistence 
to actoms instnetwe 1m basis For this reason socal 
Yehaviorien must not be studied merely from a physical 
and physiological standpowt, sine ths is not suficicat 
of itself to give & complete interpretation of socal be 
havior or activity. Hwan tesogs live in social grovpe, 
se that the tind of each person mn the group is a strmalus 
to, and 1 simulated by, other munds wn the group Con 
sequently, the individual mind may, frst, be considered 
as made up of varying inherited. mental potertalitves, 
many of which are latent and wll remara so throwgh trek 
of appropriate suru, tex others of which are stimulated 
and developed through varying contacts with other minds, 

In the second place, the individual mind of high po- 
tential may be considered as modifying other minds 
through the energraing of fs potential capacites by con= 
tact with a highly stimulating mental environment Suck 
individuals are the men of forceful personality, the men 
of talent and genius who lead mn huntan achieveznent In 
the same manmer the socal mund of the group ava whole, 
when beought into contact with other group runds, may 
ve studied m its behavior from exter stanépovns, namely, 
its inherent poteatialives and reactons to stumde oF 
‘the cuppression of these through the absence of the ap- 
‘propriate stimu 

‘The achievernents of talented mes or of talented groups 
are, alter all, the most umportant class of actions possible 
for group safety or progress It 1s the innovation, the 
Invention, the scientific dncovery, the new acherement 
jm art, morals, or phlosophizing that i the long om 
builds up civilization and gives to men the possibaity of 
a Ife larger than mere exstence The study of tbe 
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‘processes that suzy lead to the developracat of talest and 
‘Rens, the rise of a leisure class and of an éiae, ther. 
aesions called oat through the stimulation of a favoring 
fenvironment—all these are estenbal to national survival 
1 times of race struggle, whether peaceful or warlike, 
land are fundamental to socal progress This costact of 
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Ina stady of sociat behavior one should sec to com- 
prchend the vanous aapects of the eneironment, from 
‘whieh come the many stim that impress theraselves on 
the social mand, thus aroasing vocal action It is plain 
that to the group the really smportam aspect of exvsron- 
ment 18 the soesl, involving the contact of rund and 
amin Thisanedes the reciprocal fluence of the group 
‘on the individua) and the individual on the group. oF 
again the infuerce of one group of clleenve sndividuals 
fn other social groups. The study of such mertal cote 
tacts 1s what » usually referred to 38 “social prychology: 

‘Social Suggestibilty end Suggestion —The wart= 
ang point for a study m social psychology, as already 
cexplined, bes in psychological teaching sn respect 10 io- 
herited instints, mental eapzetes, eadencet, ponent 
ies, dispositions, or whatever other term may be used 
to imply the payclac veberstance of indivduals ‘These 
‘undedly Furnish the bass that makes the andvideal sog- 
restible Now the sonal snggesibaity of group i 
fot the same at the sum total of individual pay sn 
Tertances Socal suggestiviny though based on in 
vidual prychic sabentanse as Suit up through sociale 
penences Individuals, of course, vary widely in theit 
aychue sheritances so that even those who pass through 
approximately the same socal expcrienecs may cifler 
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in sasceptibilny On the other hand, those with approxi- 
imately the same inhertarce may fave had widely dif- 
ferent experiences and for that reason may differ im their 
reactions to suggestions An Orieatal may be susceptible 
to social contagion, but sf, sgnorant of baseball, he by 
chance attend a close deciding game of great series, 
he would be unable to respond to the tense excitement 
Of the contest, snce he would not react (o the suggestions 
associated with the various plays In the same manner a 
person untrained in clasicat music moght easily become 
bored at the performance of some great syraphony, pre- 
{erring in his heart the sirect band or the drum. Lake- 
‘wine a nation, whose traditions and customs are fraternal 
and peaceful, cannot readily respond to the call of war 
‘antl after definite and persistent attempts have been made 
(0 develop a public opinion based on a vigorous belief 
fn the necestity and rightness of that particular war 
‘Assuming, therefore, the existence of a social group, 
there are two factors that enter into us suggestbihty, 
samely, the common psyche inheritance and experience 
Of the indwwiduals composing the group, and sts socal 
eovironment Tf Uhe heredity of the groyp 18, on the 
“whole, rather low in grade, wnstinctive wn type, and the 
social environment 1s narrow, being petty or one-nded 
im character, the bolence developed between these’may be 
readily overthrown by sudden changes in environment, 
and this overturn would throw the people back on ther 
rumtive instincts such as fear, sex passion, rapacity, 
and vindictive pugaacity, at which time they become 
Jghly suggtstible to suggestions of those who ate recog 
ed ts, or assert thonseives as, leaders Thus, rf the 
inhabriants of a village aroused by a violent corthquake 
for storm, or by some horrible erime committed m the 
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comenuity, or an impending attack by an invading enemy, 
to not kaow fora experience what 2 the proper course 
cof condect under the ecumstances they become sinc: 
tive and impulewve ia action, disply violent emotion, 
ranging (com extreme fear to the sashnest of madness; 
lope suggestions readily, reject them as easly, and 
finaly become apathetic from excess of emotion and from 
the weariness of unusual bodily activity Tn war, ao, 
Thomelaving, domesticated men, kindly to children, aod re- 
spectial to women, under the exertement of bale and 
the incitement of their offcers often became eruel and 
rercles to the enemy, slaughter the wounded, mutilate 
oF bal mnocent eben, ape and murder women, and 
turn and destroy whatever eames im thar way To them 
‘he situation ts unusual, punitive passons are well tothe 
front, the moral law of every day Ife 1s un abeyance, and 
so, when in thus hogy avggestible state rm which rapid 
Aecions have to be made, 2 slight suggestion of rape 
and bcense from those mn command Gods a ready response 
in an orgy of just and bestalty Tn Jogher civiizavons, 
‘with stronger hereditary mestalty and with trang un 
der a broad and intellectual enviroment, st becomes easier 
to arouse psychic associations that would peroewe the 
claims of the weak and helpfes to eerey, so that solders 
of such civiuzauons and eadowments, even in the dst 
of wild excitement, can mut the dormant Brutality n= 
Arrest in human nature asd give help and protection to 
‘both worman and cid 

‘Again, ordinary minds yield easly to a sort of serial 
Jryprotism and when they eae in contact walt gems, 
oF vigorous class tnterests, of an emotion saved mass of 
individuals uri passive minds become open Compressive 
suggestions, and they readily adopt the beheis of those 
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‘who domunate their personalines. Hence we may have 
such stodhes 5 the psychology of the mob, the crowd, the 
religious revival, the cure of sickness through relics oF 
roggemon, the oramor’s power, and the prestige of 4 
dominant class. This is one of the most smportant 
branches of social psychology, for the average mind 1, 
as a rule, automatic and unreasoning 1 most of 28 ac= 
tes, and hence 2 prone to yield easly to the domina 
tion of superior mnds. IC takes ts tone from the great 
ran, the orator, or the revivals i realy falls « vietica 
to the persuasive salesman or the seductive advertse- 
snent, wx easly duced to tavgh with the homonst, to 
‘weep with the suffering, to yell at a ball game, oF to Jor 
ma lynching Tt is moral with the virtuous, low with 
the vicous, acquires bodily illness by soval contagion 
1m times. of epideeme, and is bypooticaly cured by sug- 
restion from a trusted or a powerful persoralnty Every 
ppablc speaker, teacher, minister, physician, salesman, OF 
writer of advertisements acquires empineally some know!- 
sige of these principles in social psychology, but through 
at careful study of ther would gaon more effectiveness 
Sometimes lines of action surted to tes of specal 
emergency are anticipated and special instruction gwen 
to suit the new conditions. For example, the danger of 
the toss of life in case of sudden fre us very much lee 
sened if a school has been well trained mm fre drill, of 
if a theater audience ts instructed in advance what to do 
and is reminded of a by signs and by directions {rom the 
stage Nor are persons tramsed in the methods of group 
peychology sa lable to be starpeded by the hot enthi~ 
smasm of the reevahst or by the wild exatement of a 
mob By long tradition Enghsh stilors have bera trained, 
in ease of shipwreck, to maintain dismpline and to save 
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first the women and children Sailors of exstain other ma- 
tuons aot tuned ia such standards follow the natural 
law of “sowwe gaz peut” wth desastrous results, 60 far 
as women and childcen are concerned Even yn the exer- 
case of lynch law set standards often develop, so that, for 
‘example, in the South rape on a white woman by a negro 
casually results ux ks being burnt at the stake, or sm the 
Far West, nthe days of viglance commuters, a formal 
teat for offenders became customary, even though at 
‘umes it followed rather than preceded the execotion 
Social Plasticnty.—From the foregoing the imgors 
tance of the study of soggestibilay and suggestion may 
be seen Socal suggestiality 1s sociak plastcny and is 
obviously an essential to survival A group socsaly suge 
sesuble 8 m the line of progeess, sumce st has a bans 1 
iherited capacstes, af, at the same time, sw surrounded 
by 8 generous environment and has sts mentality under 
the control of sts intelligence A group Jacking sunges- 
tubuity becomes soeally rug, set, osed and 18 an the 
lune of extinction A low suggestibiity, ampying as it 
does a low psychic heredity oF a narrow socal environ 
‘ment, is subject to attacks of fear and superstitious dread, 
to the wild emotinalism of not, lynchings, murders, and 
brutahty, and to irrationat decisions based on insunctve 
frompings, atansne intuitions, and haphazard sugger 
fiona A group, on the other, hand, having a high de- 
‘velopment m socal suggestibikty derwes stmcl from its 
envionment and thus rests sa socal psychve associations 
‘which coordinate us activities, place reasouable insbations 
on tendencies to instinctive savagery, and suggest lines 
‘of conduct soctatly approved by long experience and re- 
flection, and suted to almost any concervable emergency 
that may anse in sotial hfe As aiceady amtumated, 2 
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social group having slight suggestiblity 1s purblind, see 
ing, as it were, that only which 1s wmmeditely an evi 
dence and i is not capable of recewng suggestions higher 
fn grade than those appropriaté to ws own conditions. A. 
high social suggestliety, on the other hand, is capable 
of recoving suggestions irom widely diffenng groups, 
since some association can readily be made between 115 
‘own needs and experiences and the needs and experiences 
of others. Tn ths way 2 progressive group, plastic, open 
minded, intellectually inquisitive ray add to the quality 
fof ts own environment by absorbing or adapting the bert 
suggestions that come from neghbocng eivilzations, 
In Pac's time st was sand of the ancient Greeks that: 
“AM the Athenmans and strangers which were there epeit 
their time in nothing ele, bot either to tel, of to hear 
some new thing” (Aets, XVII, at) Crsar aso, though 
without any intention o pra, saxd of the Gauls “For, 
among the Gauls, x» costomary for villagers to compel 
travelers to stop, even against their will, and to demand 
rom them the news of the day. Incited by what they 
hear they frequently start great undertakings, of wthich 
they soon repent, sine the travelers often tel them image 
nary happenings so as to pander to therr taste for excite 
ment” (Commentaner or the Gale Wer, IV, 5) Such 
traits of themselves muught reset merely xn umntel 
gent cunonty and the vacuty of gossip, but the 
desire to find out and to comprehend, nghtly stsslaed, 
is the very basis of ale scence and philosophy, wathout 
‘which men would be mere animals, lading ovihzation 
Social Pressure.—A familiar type of phenomena in 
social paychology consists ta what may be called socal 
pressure. Suppose, for illustration, we assurte the ex 
fstence of 2 aocely developed info’ sisic crlization, 
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‘As each new generation is bor it comes into contaet 
with the mind of the group Customs and beliefs are 
fixed, standards are unchargeng, and sociel actvizes of 
all sorts are performed according to an wavarying ros 
tine The wdivsiaals of exch generation have at birth 
their special varations and poreanalves, but the social 
rmund, through its aumerous institutions such as family 
and religion, 1s steadily molding soto the social type 
the varying indiwidualiies subject costs fluences. By 
the ime matunty 1s attarned, the generation conforms 
to the standards, vanations ether ive dormant or have 
been suppressed, and the paychological process has bee 
completed This 18 a simple and natural dlastration of 
social imitation and socal pressure In the gee of 
centunes slight modificabons in social anda 
rep im, 8 fence developer hustling pate, but 
these changes are unsniended, accdental, and are de 
termined by the insensible modifications sn physical 
and economic conditions There is, therefore, a static, 
genes form of soci prychology, an which the em= 
‘phasis throughout is placed on the silent pressure exerted 
by practically fixed social mstitutions, and the eooperat- 
Jing effest of natural physical and economic conditions 
Predmmently it 1s the mfuence of the socal mun, a5 
a unt, acting on the méividuel, and erushing out his 
variable personality by the sheer weight Of « dormant 
public opoion It 1s the best sllustration of the farmhar 
saying, “The voice of the people 1s as the vowe of 
God” When the vorce speaks and the will ss expressed, 
opposition vanishes like a flash, unable to draw breath 
agaonst omnipotence 

‘Social Imitation —The preceding Ulustration of s0- 
coal pressure is a simple form of socal umtation, in 











matically adopts the customs and bele(s of its ancestors, 
‘A less stable form 13 developed when through suggestion 
from recognized leaders or prestige of a powerful clase, 
whole populations or masses of human heinge tend to 
fnmwtate the fads, fastuons, and standards of the leaders 
cor class patterned after As theee change periodrally, 





the imitate is not unconscious but yet 1 based on 
an unrefiecting form of mutation It 1s semconscious 
and is determi in the main by social suggestion and 
mass response Fashions in dress for both sexes vary 
at regular intervals; the bicycle fad ts followed by the 
automobile, which i ts tara may be followed by aerial 
‘or submarine navigation ; reforms appear an waves, and 
‘ew sports come and go, lending variety to the national 
game The prevalence of these smatatie fads in the 
United States ws probably dve to the mfuence of the 
‘newspaper and the skal of advertuers, the newspaper 
and advernsing are more fully developed as socal agen- 
‘its im ths country than anywhere ele on the face of the 
earth, 

Rational Imitation—There is, however, a higher 
type—comaous or rabonal imitsnon—which may be 
observed when an sntelhent wan, or a clash, of 8 90> 
ciety, studies the diferng systems and standards round 
about tad consciously, after reflection, chooses to iml= 
tate something better than what he or it tas already 
attaned, This represents the highest order of imita- 
tion and is found at sts best in hughly evvilied groops 
‘who realize the importance of having at ther command 
‘the newer knowledge of the times Illustrations of coo- 
scious imitation are beooening iereatingly familar, Sst, 
‘through the custom of employing commissions, local, 
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smanonal, or international, to study oat by comparison 
and reflection the mest fultable policy for = proposed 
activity, secondly, in the rapid adoption of maternal and 
enktural achieverens made by ations other thie the 
imutator, and thirdly, hough the growing use of great 
‘ational conventions convened for the purpose of ex: 
lunging ideas are agreeing on a proper policy in re- 
spect to the subyect under discuswon Such policies 
when formulated receve the support and asseat of 
many thoughtful persons, who accept the decisicn made 
by the whole body evem though it may differ in detail 
from their oxen conclusions 

In the preceding sttustratvons though conditions were 
dynamic, developonent. was still genetic, not teke For 
the mental changes effected were brought ubuut by per 
sons 10 the pursuit of their own anlereats, oF through 
lunconscious socal emitation, or through the sugestbil- 
lay of the weak when dominated by the powerful ‘There 
is mpother possiblizy alwo, namely, that development 
under dynarme conditions would Become socally tel, 
ot genetic, 

Social Confict.—Socal Ife 1s not alwaye static oF 
imitative Conflicts are, creauny svat Enction as the 
eetult of powerful dynamic movements exher through 
war, migration, or fendamenta! economic changes, From. 
the mudst of the turmod there would aruee out of here 
‘tofore dormant personalines new ideals and standards 
that would compete with the old. This 16 social cone 
fit, its mud against mod, and the result of it may 
be the suppression of one or the other, or the modiiew 
ton of each by compromse and differentiation 

‘Mextal changes accomplished by genetic growth are 
low in developeneat and are often varieble and weak, 
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becouse ordinary mints respond too easly to temporary 
influences and How hot or cold by turns. Really permar 
reat mental changes must be deliberately hammered smt0 
the beads of mentally capable persons the natural lad 
ers of society, whose behefs and standards will be fol 
lowed by the mass im any case through suggestion and 
mitanoa Ths result may be accomplished by excher 
fone of two methods, discussion or education. In state 
civiization discussion 3 unnecessary for there is noth 
ff moment to discuss. All are of the same opinion in 
respect to smportant matters, and discussion can. anise 
only about rnviaiiies. These, of course, may be debated 
eagerly and even with rancor, but no important effect 
follows from a decison ewer way. Static rebgron 
furnish historveally many dlastratos of he ease wit 
which learned men who have no other field for thetr 
ingemunty may write ponderous volumes on the distine- 
tuon belween tweedledum and rweedledee, But supe 
‘pote that there anses a dommating personality, who bas 
‘ought out new and truer snteliecual standards and 
‘with the eye of geruus tees the trend of the Himes. By 
thus psyetve energy he may easly rally (o his support many 
of the thoughtles, as already explaned, but for perma 
nent success he realiees that he must convince the in= 
tellgent 
“Age of Discussion."—Then arises the “age of dis- 
cussion.” He advances his views and seeks (9 propa 
fate ther heoughout the commonty. A chorus of dis= 
sent follows; he reiterates with incrcawog emphasis; 
his opponents grow excited in thor reps, but a few 
begun to hestate; discussion rages an all directions ated 
spreads by soesal contagion to the masses, who in sage 
debuts at street comers ot other social ecters soleonnly 
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reach the same conclusions attained by their teaders 
‘When the ardor of drseussion las passed, the new leader 
dhag an intellctunl following, who with the zeal of con- 
vverts propagaic his views a4 translated by their own 
mentaltes Slowly the leaven leavens the whole uray, 
the opposition yields posnt after poiat, or is silenced, 
and finally the newer view has tecome the accepted 
ftandard Often this process is hastened by a sudden 
ducovery that the new was celly ol having been taught 
‘centuries ago by great teachers or umplied in their doc- 
‘rings, This soothes the sting of defeat; the new is 
really olf, there is “no new thiog under the 1 
fepeat, and are happy. 

‘Or agai, in place of opea warfare by discussion, 
hich 1 often dangerous and leads to martyrdom, a 
‘would-be relormer quietly gathers about him eager 
yout who show intellectual capaenty and teaches them 
hhis doctrines; these in their turn teach others, avoiding 
‘open debate and perhaps even conforming outwardly 0 
accepted teachings. More slowly, but as surely, af the 
ewer teaching is truer and wiser for the age, it sinks 
nto social consciousness, and in due process of time 
is part of the accepted teaching of society, haying sup- 
planted its chal under the law of the survival of the 
ft, 

in the! same way might be cited many other sllustra- 
tions of social friction, which develops whenever dffer- 
ences in standards are in 2 community; clase may 
be arrayed against class, factions and sects in politics 
and religion against one another, powerful personalities 
ae arrayed in opposition through differing interests, of 
nations in their careers of conquest may endeavor 10 
fompel conquered peoples to conform in their civiiza- 
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tion to the demands of the conquercr, 24 is the case 
torday in India and Korea, The phenomena im such 
struggles are practically unsform, +f varying conditions 
are taken into account, and laws and principles are 
faurly well understood, 30 that it has now become pos: 
Able to work out a tele pobcy which may reduce social 
fricton to  mmmum, The newer age wall be marked 
ty tehe applications of such principles to the social 
struggles in soesety, with the am of harmonizing the 
conficong interests aed standards of fe 

Social Control—From such studies of the several 
lasses of prycho-sonclogical phenomena arise the proc- 
suts of socialization and socal control Ds Edward A 
Rossin Ins excellent work exiled Secial Control, shows 
the several factors and agencies to be taken into. ac- 
count when one considers the molding influences of g0- 
‘otty. The sooologist 1 amterested 12 seeking to take 
40 clear the principles vavoived sn social control, that 
society may definitely and thoughtfully plan to make its 
control move effectwe by ehminsting, 2s far a5 posuble, 
Tower and inefficient socal acces, and lending ev 
couragement and aid to those agencies that build up 
powerful sccial forces, and intellects capable of con 
‘rolling these for social purposes In this process the 
members of society become socialized in that they become 
sympathetic one with another and ican the art of 
cooperative activity This process of socraluation, aot 
jn the sense of the sumple mutation of static ewilzation, 
but through the agencies of rational suggestion and 
innitation, will be an end ever to be kept im mind by 
the student of social peychology As society, there- 
fore, grows more self-conscious snd more rational in 
sts methods, the study of the interacbon of society and 
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its members will become mereasingly important. For 
(hs reason 1 seoms ckar that sach studies will need 
to be speoahzed into a separate sctence arming £0 prom 
mote a construcuve policy sn socal development 

‘octal control 1s, of course, exerted chiefly through 
the collective mass of soesal msttutions In the cub 
toms, tradwions, and law of these numerous organiza- 
‘tons are comerved the wnsdom and (oily of past ges 
‘rations The farmly, the church, and the state, for 
stance, determune rules, adjust wrongs and dispates 
fad through education seek to mold each new genera- 
tton into racal and ancesteal types The youthfol mnd 
ts plastic and readily adapts set to struction, whether 
given by word or example Tt us taught to respect 
public opinion, to obey Jaw, t0 accept traditional bee 
Lief, to actin conventional ways, and to confarm to set 
standards of conduct Ik ss taught respect for power 
and knowledge, love for kin and country, and the pine 
ciples of egourn and altrus 

Influence of Social Institutions The wnportance of 
sociat instituuons, therefore, should never be under- 
fsbmated As agence that mold the castors of newer 
generations they ensure socal stalahty and conserve 
Yacal adhevemenss. Yet in a dyramse age st would 
be a great musfortune if msntubons were so fixed 48 
to be changed only with great dificuky On the other 
hand, 1 woald be equally permiious sf customs and sn- 
stitutions were too easily mdiied, responding to each 
passing influence Raguity needs to be combined in 
social organization with flexibility, so that changes may 
conse, but gradually, m order that the mand may become 
‘used to newer conditions 25 the older pass away Eas 
‘otic and educational chances wnsely planned wath atelie 
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‘purpone in mind would alow this It takes ume for ine 
YYentions, oF for mocificasons m employment,  fo0d86 
and m housmg to become famifar to the whole of so- 
coety Scemaficsdeas and the adezis of culturat vita 
‘won have to be slowly absorbed and assumated before 
resulls can follow, and a generation may pass before 
desired modifications are evident Just as agriculture 
necessitates more petience and forethought thant nomad= 
tom, $0 society must plan for a hundred years sn ad 
vance, and its leaders be comtent to Jet others reap 
what they sow At present men foolishly demand rapid 
results, ond expect by mere lemslation to introduce few 
systems Fundamental changes to0 suddenty rntrodueed 
upset more than they upbuild, and human experience 
has wusely decreed that haste aust be made slowly 

Tf, however, economic and educational conditions are 
odified 40 that the extremes of econome wealth tend 
to disappear, if skill supersedes ignorance an trade and 
‘mdustry, and scientific and cultural rdeas become faruar 
(o all, there will follow gradually but surely, changes 2. 
he other institutions of hfe, tending to bold yp a 
‘more vigorous racial physque, and a greater mental 
fexsbuny for the asirulztion of cultural vdeals The 
reat smportanee of social msututions would thea bee 
come clear If based on scitauie pemnesples, table yet 
progressive, they would develop wm each generation :0fe 
land more effectively men capable of recufying the biune 
ders of former ages, and af imnlding up a crvtestion that 
would climate the weaker clements i society 

‘Relativity of Knowledge—The fundamental neces- 
aly in that these great amstrovons should avoid 
4 dogmatic attitude of und, Tt does sot much matter 
‘whether error be taught along wih the good, if only 
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tts teachers will admit the possibilty of error and urge 
their pupils to seek out the truth It is characteristic 
of state conditions to assume that parents, teachers, re 
lugious guides, great leaders of ail sort, the printed page, 
and ancient teachings, ace all perfect. It 1s far better, 
‘while teaching the best one lows, to adont fallbsbty, 
toad im the search for larger truth, and to stwmulate the 
younger to jon in the serking Our snstrtutions must 
‘each what seems (rue at the time, but with as lithe 
dogmatism as possble Along with :nstruon wv the 
customs, beefs, and tradcions of the age should be 
taught an atttede of tnd, namely, a deteraination while 
holding fast to what 18 good, to reach oat ever in seurch 
of the better, guided by an ideal of the best. 

Tes socially wrong 0 teach a child as abwotute cruth 
religious or other doctrines that in later years wall m= 
pede his mental progress or necessitate a struggle fot 
their modification or rejection Freeing one’s rnd fora 
error should be a joy, yet dogmatic teachings make 
isiiusion panfal “Hector vowced the noblest aspira- 
thon of humanity wn praying that his boy might be 
wiser aod braver than he was, and Elysh once prayed 
for death lecause he was 90 better than hus fathers 
Each generation should rejoice im seeing, its successor 
clumunating defective teachings and enlarging the rental 
‘horizon ‘There 1s probably no truth to-day so absolute 
that it should be taught without the ampleation of 
possible later modifeatons When an atiude of re- 
epbvity and openmundedness 1s imparted along with 
sMateal traning and information, buman mentality will 
row mote susceptible to trth, and static teachings wall 
Smperceptbly become dynamic | Crvilsztion traditionally 
pegs with a perfect Eden in the past, but it works 
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towards 2 Paradise made up of men become divine; it 
fregins with a final good, but it tends to reach toward 
an ever enlargening treth 

‘Distinctions in Social Control—In primmtwve cwvili- 
zation socal contre! is the same for all persons in the 
community, and rightly #0, for all are practically alice, 
sunee they are under the same conditions of hfe Bot 
when socal chsses anise, and differences develop in 
respect to heredity, enviconmest, and education, there 
should be corresponding diftereaces in the quality and 
(quantity of control—clasees of nghest exitural attan- 
rent nteding east and those who are lowest mn the 
sale of emization weeding most Thus difference would 
ft be 9 mecessaty af the lower sonal classes were ex- 
pected to conform only to standards suited to their own 
conditions of life, but, unfortunately for them, they 
are, as a rule, expected to conform to standards of 
fngher grade of ewilzation, and compliance becomes 
wellaigh impossible The prevalence of so much vice 
and crime may thus be partially explamed, since much 
that a high civiltzaion condemns would meet with so 
coal approbation ia lower eivihzation Plainly, there- 
fore, as sonety develops « wiser system of social con: 
tot vt will tety les and Jess om prohibitions and more 
con wise suggestion and education and the presentation 
of ugh ideals. 

‘The Stimulus of Hope—The real stimulus toward 
the attainment of ideals comes when men are mspired 
wath the hope of success. If eien can confidently hope 
fo attamn weaith, tociai standing, honor, and reputation, 
tocral activity 1 assured Society oll somply need 
to explain sts regultbons, so thet each may play the 
game faitly—with dssqushfcations for fool play. It 
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js the hopelesmess of attaining what is worth while 
‘that tums many aside to depraved forms of activty. 
‘A normal person loves to do ins share 1a the common 
life and to ieel that he deserves the approbation of his 
fellows No man cas resist public opinion defitel} 
expressed At the worst, he will, sf under public con 
eration, joss himself with sunlar outcasts and en- 
joy their approtatuon 

Ti society 18 retrogradmg, t may be well, as in the 
East, to advoeate passty, abnegation, and fataism, 
or if stat, to urge contentment wath one's Tot but an 
4 dynamic, progressive age, boundless wants and am- 
‘bruins umply broader achievement For thus reason 
society should arouse men from inactity by stimulating 
and molvplyog ther wants, should by traning and 
regulation guide them to the best methods of attaming 
their desires, and should seek ever to make the agencies 
for socal control more effective, having as an ideal 
framan bemgs so normal m heredity and so well en- 
‘nroned and tramed, that their desres will harmomze 
swith social demands 

Social Forees.—Just as the steening-gear of a steamer 
1s useless of there ws no steam to regulate, so there can be 
‘no social control unless there be something to control 
‘This something mn sovety is the mass of bodily pax 
sons, the desites of the human mind, sts ambitions and 
Ms demands-=the socal forces In a weakbing am 
dividual oF group these are feeble and there is nothing 
worth controlling Such pongle are moktod by environ- 
ment and comparuoashup AS 2 bass for effective social 
contre, therefore, sss vastly important that powerful 
desires surge through the rodniduals of society An 
ascetic contempt for the joys and ambitions of fe is 
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socially suicidal Men must wish vigorously and wotk 
mightily to accomplish their desres Through society 
as a whole there should be a crevmg for weaith, for 
‘bodily comfort, for the sabsfaction of conjugal and 
parental feelings, for altruste service, (or a realuzabon 
of deals of morality and beauty, and for a conception 
of the essential harmony of the universe A sonely 
lacking these 1= inert, contempnbie, and destined to 
extinction, but with them, though here 1s the possibilty 
that the violence of ite ambitions may work as destmuc- 
tion, #€ also may become an irresistible factor for prog 
ress 

Teas an important function of society, by economic and 
edeational regulation, to develop these socral araitions 
to thar utmost If society by sciemnfic knowledge and 
invention ean barash divease, bald up a vigorous physical 
race, amd increase economic production and food sup- 
ples. if thereby will stimulate the psychical energies of 
men, 50 exsentia! as 3 basis for socal activity Then if 
‘wiser educational system would teach social standards, 
the reasons underlying faw and morals, and ideals of 
cultural civihzation as stimu to ambition, these social 
forces would need simply wise socal guidance and m= 
formation as (o the best methods for the accomplish 
iment of ambivons  Socety, therefore, instead of seek- 
ing to repress human desires by restrictive leglation 
and prohibiive forms of morality, should rather en 
courage the strengthening of these forees, and shoutd 
preferably devote self to the study of wiser methods 
of regulation Enforced celibacy, for mstance, m place 
of being a saintly virtoe, is socially a sim agarast the 
race, the love of money, uistead of Being the root of all 
evil is the basis of meiertal ewihzatvon, Casar, instead 
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of bemg murdered because he was ambitous, should 
fave bees urged to become patrctcally ambitious 
Palsy, the mentor, wstcad of bang Hamed for burn- 
ing bus furnseure to keep up the heat under hus pottery, 
might have been forgwen had he used lus neighbor's 
‘woodpile also There are, of course, perverted feelings 
sonely that demand rigid training and even cepresion 
for the tame, bat suck instances should prove fewer 
an number as society earns wer control A father no 
longer bas the power of hie and death over Ins wife 
and chsidren, and the use of the rod 1s passing from 
home and school A teacher who cannot control with- 
‘out the theeat of pemshment may well be urged to find 
Another occupation Society begins to realize that there 
are necetsanty no evi pasions, of normal heredity and 
environment are supplemented by wise parental 3nd s0- 
coal conrol Ti, however, with & defective physique be- 
ewuse of malnutrition, and a warped mentality because of 
improper teaming, a person under the influence of de> 
fective companionship acs perversely, the blame should 
be charged to the conditions of ife, and without the 
sasumption that normal persons sormally trassed need 
the same sor of repressive control 

‘Class Control —Suill another aspect of socal psy- 
chology may be mentooed in iusization of us many 
problems. There are, broadly speaking, two natural 
clases in society, those wbo by heredity or through su 
enor soon advantages have become prominent as so- 
Gal Jeaders and those who through mferor heredity oF 
the lack of soot advantages have failed to attain prom- 
inence and hence are spoken of ax the masses Now 2 
leading, class hsstrically has regularly been a predatory 
‘or an exposing class Althougs by theory shey are the 
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leaders among equals, the servants of the people, yet the 
fact soon becomes evident that they deem themselves lead- 
1s of inferors and natural or divmely appointed rulers 
‘of the people 

‘Being ws power they acqure a fra gmp on the funds: 
smentals of power, namely, wealth, mtaligenes, prestige, 
and office, and so arrange the socrl system that they may 
remam in power indeGnrtely. ‘To this end the great so 
fal matitations are so orgamzed that they support the 
ralers mn ther claims Law, rebgton, custom, tradition, 
and beliefs are so ordered that they impress on the masees 
thew moral and rehyous obligations to their betters, 0 
who, itis taught, they owe obedience and loyalty This 
18 cast control or, m ts harsher form, class domination 
‘Clase control in its lowest aspects maintains the power 
of the leaders by eruel and vindictive measures whenever 
necessary The army, the courts, and the potice service 
are ever ready to posish with the utmost severity eny 
sutterings of discontent, and purishment even Tmy 6x 
tend after death, since religion may threaten the terrors 
of hell agarnst inipous rebels and trators a ths stage 
2 exsential that the masses be Kept in ignorance and 
sm abject poverty, so that no posslehty may exsst for the 
inte from the masses of val clamants for letership. 

Jina somewhat higher form of class control punishment 
is less emphasized and the lexdership 1 kept in power 
by emotional appeals for personal support based on 
clams of fealty, foyalty, reverence, and devotion Tn 
ts stage, however, the leaders must be Sess exacting in 
their extortions and expledtanon lest the devotion of sub- 
jects tum to fate Nor is it necessary that the people 
be kept sgnorant and poresty stricken, provided a safe 
‘education of a static sor enly is alowed and heavy taxt- 
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tion, weighing chiefly on the masses, concentrates wealth, 
as before, into the hands of the ruling class 

‘Contre! Through the Elite —In the highest form of 
soeiat control, when class nterests eld to sacl yer 
eta, that democrate type towards which the world is 
hopefully tending through the ultimate defeat of mile 
tari and class exploutation, the leading class depend for 
their leadesinp on the free chowce of the peopl, and the 
sources of power are democratically controlled. The 
notion of punichment 1 muneued and reserved for 
atavistc types of men, emotions are stressed as axds am 
control, but always as subsdhary to itelbgent apprecia- 
tion on the part of the people of the porpases and ideals 
inherent im amy proposed policy Educttion, therefore, 
‘no longer reserved chef for the ruling clases, and 
ceates to eraphanze a content that loos backward to the 
"glonous past By contrast, at aes to Jambanize the 
people, both ott and young, chrough the press as well 8 
Ghrough the schoot, with the meaning of the social Ife 
eavironing them and wh such snformation as may 
‘through opportunity develop the potential yoeational ad 
cultural capacities of all 

Leadership in such 2 system is for the talented and 15 
‘open to sil who demonsiraie ther abelty to build wp 
along better lines the socal organmation with its institu 
‘bons and to expedite social progress by socially beneficral 
achievements. For, in passing from dats domination to 
a democratic socal control, there must be modifications 
and reorganizations of social snsttutions, ia order that 
they may voice the newer seas of freedom instead of the 
older methods of terrorism Democracy, an other words 
‘must dommate the ideals of economic life, of pohtscy, 
Trqn0n, educetion, and famuly, so that n consequence there 
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‘would follow revisions of castoms, traditions, and beliefa 
and 2 greater eraphasis on the sdeals and standards of 
morals, esthetics, and intellectual hte, of a8 the Greeks 
Dut i, the good, the beawful, and the true, al of winch 
slosmately may be considered useful 

‘As these became dernocratie m type, the control of s0- 
cal be would come to be of the same sort and would be- 
come fngher m degree with advancing civiization As 
‘ths land of control depends on the personal antlligence 
of each mdimdial, sooety would be composed, not of 
men of a dull average tyze as under despotsms, but of 
persons of strong, intense personalities directed through 
soca opimion into lines of action socially benefical 

‘These broad principles underlying the theory of socal 
psychology have far reaching applications As at pres- 
‘ent organized, even in the United States, society is made 
up of classes widely diferent m power, wealth, and 1m 
telligence, By annent custom the Fung classes may seek 
to mamtam theraseives im power through explstation 
and intymudation A leader may be a capstahst who hs 
nothing to arbitrate, a clergyman who plays dellfully on 
the fear of hall, teacher or a father with rod and threat, 
fr a domuncering busband wn charge of the family purse 
On the other hand modern changes strengthen the laborer 
through the ballot, the trade unvon, and the socrsl ap- 
proval of the demand fora decent standard of fivmg; the 
laity may prefer tcachmgs of soci fratermy to the ter- 
rors of hell aod refuse support to an explocting charch, 
{he rod aod the threat peld to emotional and itelectoal 
appeals, and the wife claums to be equal, sf not superior, 
to ber husbind Daffcrences become munimzed, agree- 
‘ments are exiphasized, and the strugele of classes slowly 
yields to the eooperatmve unsty of leaders and ted. 





PART I 
SOCIETY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER X 


Social Origins —As “society” i the center of saciolog- 
‘cal discussion it is important at the start to form a clear 
idea of its historical development, noung its gradual 
change fom a simple band of savages to dhe highly com> 
plex society of dowely related institahons s0 oman 
to-our thought m these days. The term "society," it will, 
‘be remembered, is regularly used m sooclogy to denote 
1 human community beld together by conttton elernents 
and iterests The term “soci group!” as a somewhat 
parrower meaning, not emphasieing an integration of 20: 
fal stitutions, but rather a emty of spelaliced interests 
‘While many of the conclusions of the anthropological 
scaences are merely hypotheses (because knowledge based 
chuefly on remnants and survivals of earliest human efi 
fbaation is meager and ie ely to remain 0), i ie, never» 
theless, to thete sciences that we mutt turn for informa 
‘tom i respect to the erin of roam and the eceditions of 
bw primitive hfe From these conclusions it i, however, 
faurly reasonable to hold? chat man evolved from animal 
foreng and for many ages remainel, toatl mstents and put 
poses, an animal Ta thie part of his history he made na 
fool nor implements of any tort, nor had be mastered the 
artof fireshuilting Like an animal he left at death nthe 
For sane rodns of ton wot ove og Torok Primer, Ser 
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ing behind him bot his bones, and, except by some rare 
cance, ven these in process f time crumbled into dust 
‘Consequently we beg: to know man wath some exactness 
only when he had begun to make tools and weapons, to 
‘use ire, and to dwell wn settled habitations such as the 
caves of western Europe or the lake dwelhngs of Swit= 
aerland, ‘The charred bones of anurals used a8 food, 
the implements found wn the débns, and whe graves let 
by these hordes of Iman bemgs give hunts of their a} 
tainments sn invention and evibzation, For the last ten 
of twenty thousand years the development of European 
‘man can rudely be traced, not as the history of the tise 
anid {alt of nations, but as the record of man’s achreve= 
iments, as he perfected Ins tools and weapons, developed, 
an esthetic sense as shown by his fondcess for ornamenta- 
tion, and thought out rode theories of rehgion as shown 
by methods of burial At the present time here and there 
Jn secluded or mhosputatte garts of the earth may still be 
ound siraple races that dovtiless reproduce with a farr 
degree of accuracy the eather emilaation of man Tn 
somne eases undoutedly these races represent a retrogres- 
son from a higher civilization Beaten in warfare and 
fleeing from their cooquerors. they settled in beak and 
stere lands desred by no other human bemgs Thus, 
lacking incentives to progress they sank back an the scale 
of ewvilizatton 

Other races again, hie the blacks of Australia” repre 
sent early man after a seclusion of many thousand years, 
cut off from mtereourse with other races, and typilying 
fn their hoary yet primrtve evvileztion the maximum of 
attammest possible to a group when ovt of contact with 
vigorous and aggressive alien groups Traditions of 
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primitive civilization, largely imaginary, ate common 
among all prominent races, ad are famihas tows through, 
Semiwe and Aryan legends and through the story and 
verse of the classical writers of Greece and Rome It mis 
the Eden of Genens, the Golden Age of Ovid, and the 
simple tive of early times that Greek and Lats philoso 
hers finally evolved into the famous theory of the peiat= 
five state of atare, In this condition, 50 the philoso 
iphers sad, men lived happy, peaceful fives dowg jusce 
‘one to another, bving on the natural fruits of the ear, 
and having fear neither of the gods nor wild beasts nor 
of one another ® 

However attractive these pleasing fancies were down 
‘even through the Fighteenth Century when the French 
‘tncyclopadists and Rousseau * so emphasized nature and 
natural conditions, to-day somve of the glamour has faded 
from thase brght pictures of prrowtive man, and we see 
Jum through anthropological researches more nearly a 
the was in thowe early days, a human being to be ture, 
‘but not sharply diferentiated from fs animal ancestry 
and subject to the conditions of that precarious life. He 
lived in the mst of dangerous animal competitors who 





lay gorged and enorvated by the riotous plenty and heat 
of the summer. His awakening intellect was muluplying 
his eneres by surrounding him wath sopernatural beings, 
malevolent and hosble He lacked the speed, aguty, and 
muscular strength of his animal nals, and yet preferred 
‘tm seek Ine safety on the excth’s surface instead of among 
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the tres, where he would have enjoyed comparative im 
munity from attack by animals exper in cumbiog Yet 
the very strenuoumess of those conditions gave him the 
‘environment that surulated the development of mentality 
and frally gave him sepeemacy among all the beasts of 
the field. Unquestonably the harsh competitive conds- 
tions of his life developed rm man a montat shrewdness 
that in process of Sime sharply diferentated bien from 
ther animals Just bow dhs took place can best be 
sean jm the statersenis of anthropology, but we fel sure 
that as man assumed an erect poston and developed 
a flout hand, he slowly acquired the use of tools, prob- 
ably beginning with a sone w the hand or a knotty branch 
ied a a cla, and from these light beginnings gradie 
ally added to hig stock of unplerents and weapons, de- 
vised ormaentaton, clothing, and housing, and began 
to lie emprneally the most obvious powers of nature, 
such as the forer of gravtation, flowing water, fre, and 
the propeling energy of wind 

Hlumon beings were so the begorung only slightly gre 
ganous ard not much inched to mast in targe numbers 
‘When men live by hunting and on natural foods, com: 
peting for these vith ansmal rivals, the tad ean stypport 
cnly a scant population. Prmutive man koew no kin 
save the natural connection Between mother anid rama 
ture child, and recognieed no frends gutstde of hus sm 
mediate horde Though ke erst have recognized hs 
find as distinct from other forms of anal Ife, yet it 
‘would be more natural to be a guard w the presence of 
strange humen beings, rather than to assume the exst- 
cer of friendly feclings and sympatherse tes Even yet 
men of northern climates often prefer to live apart from 
human kind and would enjoy least ofall a commana fe 
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luke that of the bee or the ant. The crowd 1s “madden 
ang’ to many, and while « socal duspostvon ss bet cule 
tivated through congemal compersoaship, wodivdaalism 
of an jotellesmal sort demands at antervals the closed 
door, the wildezness othe mountain top. 

Definite Social Grouping.—The change to a defi- 
inte and fasrly permanent group hfe probably came about 
hough intellectual growth Indveiduals, surrounded by 
enemies and dking oct an wasuficent and precarions {wee 
lihood, slowly began to perceive the ceal wpiny of Biving 
1a group, fist as a unting lid rn the hunting season, 
and then pertanently a5 « war band organized for of- 
fease and defense Whenever sock pristive horde be: 
came fasrly permanent, so that a race through 18 
scendants held together in tubal relauons for generations, 
from that time craton may br sad to have defintely 
started, since a stable condition was secured as a basis 
far fotore progress The reason for thus is obvious on 
a moment's refection When human terags becotte pet= 
rmanently associated, ther habats and customs by coca! 
atation become seta, kasha tes become clearer, and 
the family becomes a fixed estitavon Knowledge of 
iipplements aio and maventive notwons of al sorts Iecorne 
common property and are handed on by tradition from 
generation to generation Probilstons in the form of 
fabus and cegulatons of sndividual activity become pom 
noble, and thee ust follaw the eameetion that some 
authority must enforce these Especully wn war did st bee 
come necessary to emphasize supremacy, subordination, 
and obedience fo comma, even though group saley bad 
(o be purchased atthe ask of life or lb to dhe ndrdual 
At the same tne war placed a prermums on sal battle, 
(on eflecuve ergamzation, and on the snvextion of new 
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weapons for offcase and defense” Is group life, alto, 
men through conversation readily exchanged ther rade 
jimaginations cespectng the supernatural ageccies by 
which they were surrounded, or iz thes fear they latened 
cageriy to the experiences of those who had by chance or 
reflection learned how to propinate these dread-nsprring 
beings Most waportant of all, by frequect contact with 
fone another they began to acquire some facility sn lane 
‘guage, to accustom their vorzl ongass to the reproduction. 
Of define sounds, to extend their voeabulanes, and by 
means of words to enlarge ther stock of ideas We sce 
then that from the time when men defintely combined i 
botdes for safety’ sake, there developed a group orgam- 
zahon that dowly and unconsciously began to evolve the 
_mreat permanent agences and msitutions of toctal bf 
language, the family, religion, economic activites 
agevermment,taw, and crude systems of education Such 
‘ horde-roup isthe unit of ancient socrety and the start- 
ing potnt for studes of socnl development 

We are not to assume that these permanent hordes de~ 
veloped very early m human history. Presumedly for 
thousands of years groups of savages, held together by 
temporary ties, broke away frost ther ascustomed habitats 
an roamed the country, relying on their weapons for 
support, following the game, seeking fertle spots where 
ature spontaneously supplied natural fruits and edible 
vegetation, and developing in these Blood a Waxderlust 
that sll carmes peoples and indsviduals far away {rom 
their bore lands, n search of some El Dorado or Utopra 
lying toward the rising or che setting sun* Had these 
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conditions of primitive migration remained permanent, 
advanced emluzaton would aot have been possible, lke 
lowly savages of secluded parts of the earth, afl siaskand 
‘might have remained indefintely a culd-bke race, living 
trom hand to mouth, fxed ss fow mentaly, and unable 
to niske progress through the rastabulity of their group 
fe Asa rule, anumal ile im any gwen areas kept 
within bounds by starvation and mutual slaughter, the 
natural means whereby the amourt of Ife ia adjusted to 
the food supply Hunan kand wo ts beginnings doubles 
moltiped slowly because of this prnciple,s0 deatly ex- 
plained by Malthas™ But when primtive man, hy rcans 
‘of weapons, obtained his food supplies with greater fa- 
calny, and, relying on tus sll, wandered far and wide 
‘over the face of the earth, mankind smsst have mnllypled 
‘with wonderful raputy "Yet, after centurses of increase 
the old trouble becatne manifest; m ferule nver valleys 
and on the grassy plats population was multiplying 
faster than nature spontanecasly farusted food, and a 
change of some sort became mevitabie Doubtless at this 
time began what later became the solution of the quer 
tuon, at least for many ages, namely the knowledge of 
agneculture and the domestication of animals, But the 
beginnings of these were slow and dificult, and the ad- 
‘vantage to te denved from them not imrmedutely per- 
cecived Before they had attained any prommente, an- 
ther remedy for the population diicuty had been found 

Former Utility of War—lt is hand in these deys 
to appreciate the former utihty of institutions now con- 
demned by public opimon. War is to-day looked on a3 
a necessary evil, bot «35 ia common opinion am ent 
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from which we should escape as soon as possible, for 
vworld-wars in modera centers retard) embation 
through ther destructiveness and engender suspicions 
and hatreds Yee wars in low entieation had a deededly 
‘useful fancton when there was a surplus poputation, ant 
‘Ro peaceful means of rugration AI any rate, when in 
carly days the garden spots of earth were filled with 
teeming population, and hungry hordes on the outude 
fingered their weapons and speculated on their chances 
of muccese in battle, trouble was mentable As Ovid 
Dts st, the golden age was succeeded by che ages of sl 
ver, of brass, and of rom, ax men prtted themselves 
fone’ against another and fought for food, plunder, ad 
land Then the contented and peaceable disposition of 
savage cinluation that so easly accompanies a full 
stornach began to yield to a Rerce and pugnacious spirit 
that warred for spoils and for the mere joy of Killing, 
Then probably developed the practice of cannibalism, 
‘when men hunted their enemes 38 a source of food, the 
custom becommag fixed and sanctioned, asthe pressure of 
Population on food supphes intensifed, since there wat 
then no repugnance at the thought of eating human flesh 
For many centuries this stale of continuous war lasted 
in the attempt to adjust population to food supplies, until 
the slow development of pastoral life and of agnculure, 
Jessened the frequency of war by allowing 2 larger popu 
lation to subsst on gwen territory 

‘There were certain olious social benefits arising from 
this stage of warfare It meant the survival of the strong 
and the elimination of the weak, men an deiense of their 
‘hunung grounds were simulated to greater mentakty 
fand inventive ingentsty $0 a5 to be able to cope more 
successfully in war; they were compelled to form larger 
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and more permanent groups and thereby developed a 
conscousness of Kurd” and fighung strength against the 

toe; and racial bounlary Lines developed of access, if 
only the faint and movable ine of the humting ground. 
‘And with growing Bxity m roca! population and hata 
thon, the socal group came mto exinence swith rapidiy 
Aifferensatrag unsstations, yet integrated through the 
Jeadershnp of the group In such ways as these a cle 
zation founded on the war group was started 

11s possible, vherefore, on the basis of tus knowledge 
of early exniaation, to trace the umate connection be- 
tweeen war and high eviltzation, and to explam that seen 
img paradox of Instory, why the fercest and most war- 
‘ike of nations regularly cepresent the high-water mark 
‘of ervlraton, and why the most kindly and peaceful of 
peoples have so requlsrty served as serfs and slaves 10 
their oppostes. On the one side we have from Christ 
to Tolsot the teacong that the mek shel! mherit the 
‘arth, on the other side wee have the Galhe we wcts and 
the superman of Nieuche, who provdly iramples on the 
meek aod accepts as his due the devorion and secviee of 
those he oppretses 

War, with all of ts wmphcatons, has became a part of 
socral competition, and a love of ss deeply ingrained m 
the Hood of the dominast races A problent of socal 
‘rogress isto tara the intensity of ths fierce desre for 
‘conquest and mastery sway from thoughls of human 
subjugation and toward the conquest and mastery over 
nature and the subjugation of bestal survivals in the 
Ibsman heart. 

Social Principles Underiying Development—From 
sch teachings of the anthropologrcal sciences sn respect 
to social development, many theories tave boen advanced 
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‘which aim jo set forth the socal principle underlying 
development. Tris hardly necessary here to discuss most 
of these, but attention wall be dizerted briefly to a few 
of the explanauons that have bees advanced by prominent 
sociologists We sce that to-day the institutions of #- 
ety are numerous, highly speclzed, and exceedingly 
complex Yet ages ago, as already shown, these were 
few, sumple, and easily comprebeaded What has been 
the order of the changes, and why did the simple become 
complex? Herbert Spencer, an has Principles of Socal- 
ogy endeavored to show how the actmtes of functions 
of woerety multpled, how each fundamental actwvity 
‘would subdinde or diferentiate, bow institutions oF 10- 
cal structures developed through which these actrvties 
could best be carried on, how agencies for the regulation 
Of these acavities developed one by one, and haw other 
agencies arose to see to the proper disinintion of the 
products of socal activity In cormection with all this he 
sought to show that the prneple of evolution, a8 exe 
plained by hum in has First Prncipler of Sywthetse Phile 
‘orophy, held true in social development also, and hence 
that the cosmic prunople of evolution would explain the 
slow changes in the development of socrety Thus, by im 
plication, if ore comprehended Beth the process oF Inw 
Of development and the prinaple of evolution, he would 
ako be able to foresee the trend of socrl change, and 
thereby become a wise guide in respect to current social 
movements 

Sympathy oud Imitation—Otber sociological writers 
have not ventured t9 follow Spencer i his exhaustive 

ore reaches no the development of ttn, 
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foot have been content to accept the results of iovestiga- 
tions m such matters made by others From a knowledge 
‘of these they have endeavored to set forth some principle 
‘that would explain wby hmsan bemgs hold together at all 
and how the simple prummtive horde evolved nto modern 
complex society In such explanations one set of wters 
tends to emphastze the permanent aspects of the mind as 
reproducing thensselves over and over again in successive 
generations, moxied only by shght vanatons, tt tend 
ing always to return tothe fundacnentals nf human nature. 
For mstance, the sympathy and socabihty that naturally 
‘exist between mother and offspring an mammals, may in 
suman Jond broaden out 50 as to include kan, lan, tube, 
‘ation, and all humanity, and hence may expla the grow- 
ing soldarty of the human race Or, agann, as the nat- 
ural dvopostion 1 toward the path of least resistance, per= 
sons in their development find st easier to imvtate and to 
ferow like those with whom they are mtsmately in con 
tact; hence the strength of socal unity comes from the 
growth of ksinp ties and common customs, tradivons 
and beliefs, men preferring the ike to the unhke, the 
‘usual to the unusual, 

The Intellect ond. Inovotion—Stil another school 
of wnters emphasizes the mreect as the important tac- 
‘or in development The rund tcarns slowly to perceive 
its truer permanent anterests, and aims (o attain these, 
not merely to satisfy ania feeings, or to state auto- 
matrally the members of the group By reflection it 
learns the advantage of seeking to satisfy the demands 
of special and andiidual interests, the vtisty of which 
fs perceived Hence, they argue, development comes 
not merely From the gradual differentiation by slow vat 
tion from some fundamental bocde type, or from the 
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mere imitation of sct standards of an older generation, 
‘but rather when men deliberately cut foose from the 
beaten paths, mtroduce mnovanoss, and strive to have 
these standardized a3 types to be smitated by the inert 
amass who nexher reason nor origiate From this stand 
‘point emphasis 1s naturally placed om the genius, the no- 
fay, the learned anstocracy of a group as the real org 
ators of social progress 

Group Difference —Other writers again call. ot- 
tentian to the importance of group differences and tival- 
nies as a factor in development Just as confheting forces 
tend to equuhbrate or balance, so the differences that 
exist owing (othe influence of varying environments reg- 
‘larly tend to assimilate when they come in contact The 
moment that two disamilar groups approach each other, 
they tend to coalesce and ultimately to harmonic This 
[process may be a violent one, as when warning. groups 
become unifled by conquest and compulsory and uncon 
scious assemlation takes place, oF it may be conscious 
and peaceable, as when through commerce and other 
forws of socral intercourse two dussumlae ciluations 
slowly exchange ideas, and by mutes) wastation and a¢- 
turlavon mm course of time approximate toward a com- 
mon tye 

These severad theors all unite in the conclusion that 
there isa definite law or order, m accordance with which 
society advances and oman’ institutions develop, and 
‘that there is some prineple of causation which explains 
brow this developmen takes place They differ some- 
‘what as to whether this principle is in subetance that 
taught by Spencer, or the principles of sympathy, imita- 
thon, innovation, or confict All of these principles i 
fact have therr part mn the fnal explanation, and i is per 
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haps needless to assume that there must be one principle, 
and one prmeiple only, ia explanzton of soeral develop. 
ment. 

‘Thustrations of These Theories —If we tum again 
to our knowledge of primitwe horle-groups, we may 
sce dlustration of these theories in grovp development 
‘Suppose & group of human bemngs comfortably setied in 
1 favorable environment, untroubled by dangerous neigh- 
tors, ond even apart from the rest of humanity Iti 
ceaty to see that development woald be natural, spontar 
neous, and chiefly through imutaboa By antermarriage 
the members of the group would become a kindred, and 
would become soluified im sympathy by common exi- 
‘toms and interests, Changes might come, but these would 
be relatively sasigaificant since the people and there en 
‘ronment are practically fixed Throwgh smitation they 
would develop a common type of economic life, of family, 
religion, and government, and would discourage innova 
thon as tending to destroy the time-honored teachings of 
heir ancestors. 

‘Agarn, suppose that this group meets with an impor= 
(ant modification in environment, for instance, that by 
natural increase there comes an excess of population over 
food supphes There would now be need for some im- 
portant innovation By chance a leader may arse who 
suggests to them that they reduce popalation by putting 
to death female infants and the useless, such as the aged 
or the weak or shows them how to draft off the sur- 
plus population and cornge! ther to emgrate; or teaches 
‘them bow they may wcrease food suppls by the domes 
‘ieation of animals, by agriculture, or by mmproved tools, 
or by exchanging surplus goods for foods, or by warring 
(on seighboring tribes and eapturing their supplies and 
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resources” Any one of these suggestions would neces- 
sanly compel changes sn the old-time systesa, The aym- 
pathetic tes of kinshup must be violently broken or shat 
(ered through semade, snfantcide, or migration; the eco- 
‘omic customs of the huntng group must be exchanged 
for the methods of pastoral or agnultural life; and a 
governmental system suited to peace would be readapted 
for purposes of war or commerce Evidently in. suck 

ireumstances the innovator wosld be a powerful factor 
in social development, and he might be remersbered for 
centurres wn tradition and history as a founder of a new 
civaation, ike Moxes, Cecrops, Servios Tullis, oF the 
Incas of Peru 

Again, suppose that the group wader consideration con- 
cludes to engage i commerce, or starts out on a career 
cof conquest. In the one actiity rt cormes in contact with 
another éivibzatios, differing institutions, and other wens 
and ideals of Ife, the contrasts ate noted, and slowly a 
‘peaceable assuilation takes place, each grovp modifying 
ita own by the patial adoption of the other's cute. Te 
the other instance by conquest it sites as a ruling class 
‘over the surviving members of the conquered race. With- 
‘out necessary tending to, the races soon begyn to amal= 
umate, Many of the conquered females become subor- 
inate woves of these conquerors, the offspring partake of 
the characteristics of both, language and customs tend to 
become asnmutated, economic mterests slowly wnute them 
for common purposes, and the necessity for joint action 
jn war from time to time cements them into one people. 
If the amalgamation is between two fasrly equal or not 
too dissumlar stocks, the resultant strain ss probably 
auperior to either of the origical stocks, Deterioration 
follows too close imbrecdmng, whether of races or civitier~ 
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tion, end advance is made by mingling differing, but not 
toe different, ands, 

In these suppostions we find illustrations of a process 
that has gone on since man society rst began. As long 
as conditions remaun pracically the same, social wmtation 
dominates, and a static oF stabouary civiestioa prevails; 
if sersous modhications take place in condinons, either 
innovation must be accepted or degradation and exter- 
‘mation become inevitable; af varough commerce ot wat 
differing, Dot approximately equsl, crvlizations ate 
Drought m opposition, the resultant emalgamation of 
raves and assumlation of cwvilzations imply progress. 
In almost any period of human hustory, or in any part of 





be observed that natural dispostion of mankind to setle 
back and beluee im the goodness of the past and the per 
fection of the present, to frown on the radical who sug- 
ests the posiblity of smprovement by change, and to 


throw up the hands a holy borror at the thought 
‘good can come to Judea from ovt of Nazareth, On the 
other hand, we see the long, long roll of martyrdom as 
amen and women in ail ages sought (0 introduce snnova- 
tions in social, political, aed religious life, and went to 
their deaths in the faint hope that the day would yet 
come when ther persecutors would realize that they fad 
Killed those who had sought to upbuild their people Fir 
rully i the long and bloody record of was, of massacre, 
slaughter, and persecution, we see atisng {rom it all, 
races of mixed Wood, energetse, forceful, ambrtous, who 
amberit along with the fighting quahues of ther ancestors 
their mental and moral qualines also, asthe basis for a 
‘igher and more enduring cvilizaion, The old riddle of 
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‘Samson stilt has point, “Ont of the cater came forth mest, 

land out of the strong came forth eweetnem.”* War is 

followed by peace, and pease algo has ite record of vic- 
Ties HV, 





CHAPTER XI 
ACHIEVIST AND GVILZATION 


‘The words “civibzation” and “achievement” have par- 
ticular signafcance and importance mm soovological usage, 
for sociology is deeply concerned with the Wustory and 
study of achievement, and with the possbities of att- 
fpfovement on ewilizaton through human ackievement, 
singe crvihzation afterall may be considered as the sum 
total of achievement 

‘Animal Achievernent.—It is posable to speak of the 
fclvevement of animals and to call attention to their 
suocessful attainment of ends through effort One might 
also speak of their exvikzation and grade them as high 
(oF low ia the scale of development, according to the qual- 
aty of thew achreyements They grow weapons of of- 
fense and defense, sock as the claw of the lobster or the 
antlers of the stag, they grow or build homes, a5 the 
shell of the snast or the next of the bend: walves organize 
hunting bands, ants engage is war, and bees be in 21- 
dustrial communities, beavers construct. dams, squirrels 
store food for the wister, and deer place sentinels while 
browsing. 

Faoly organization in its famihar forms of polyg- 
amy and monogamy is well defined among 
fale; instructon, by example at lest, is given to the 
young, there scess to be a clear apprecation of some dis- 
(inctions in morals and zsthetcs; the rudhmeats et least 

as 
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cof human intelligence may be observed in the elephant, 
Sod in the dog's atitade toward man thee isa rude 20% 
Gf religon. eden, wien the hoghest uma such 38 
the chimpanase or the orangatang and the lowest say 
tages such as those in Tierra del Fuego are compared the 
observer is often tempted to declare thatthe advantage 
in rather m favor of the afomal Ut ie entirely pose, 
therefore, to study a 307 of anueul socal phenomena 
fod to trace the record of animal craton and achieve> 
ment! 

‘Human Achievement —And yet, rven though the 
hocder fine is vague, there a sharp dutincton between 
the animal and the bumas beang, not so much pechaps 
Jad as in degree and qualy of development Prestn- 
sbiy the chet distinct that what the arumal does is 

38 the whole done mstinctvely oF through habst, with 
fut any dear notion of parpose va the mora compre 
Irension of the means employed While man also at bis 
inetnets and his astomaic acide, he has 1m addon, 
developed the power of conscous reasoning through 
vc be deliberately sets before hemsll sirable ends, 
seeks to comprehend the best methods of atti these, 
and performs the resultant actin with conscious ob- 
servation, compariton, and expenment Furthermore, 
ater accomplishing an achavement he does not depend 
far ita repreducion on the processes of natural seleton, 
of onan enlles repetition, ot even on an uomediate cone 
scious imieation, bat he stores say the sea of i Na 
menory, of dst confides 1 through language to his of 
a succeeding gencration, us making it a socal poster 
‘son which can be recalled ito use even after many gene 
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erations of forgetfalness and disuse have passed. In 
other words, human achievement is mental, the product 
‘of the wtellect, and ts stored up sn the sued, while anie 
‘mal achievements in the main are physical and automatic, 
involving mo conscious mental process 

If human schnevement is fundamentally intellectual 
then civilization must be based on mental attainment 
Crvthzatton 19 mot merely the possession of a series of 
acheyementa, it implies in addition a comprehension of 
the eas underlying these A tr00p of monkeys inal 
ing the ruins of a deserted city 19 the jungle of India is 
not thereby civilized, nor did the barbanans who con- 
quered Rome at once attain civilization when they took 
possession of its eres, nor would a savage become civ 
lized ef by chance he were clothed mn the height of fest- 
ton and hived i the midst of the most highly developed 
social mstiutions Furthermore, mo nation that por 
wealth, machinery, magmifient elifees, and well 
stocked Libraries ean for that reason lay ela to be fully 
ewihzed There may be within rt a large per cent of 
pprumtve savages, rode barbarians, half-civibzed clan- 
rsh conservatives. who belong. far back in patriarchal 
times, and a comparatyely small per cent only who com= 
rehend the ideas back of machinery, mveation, social 
sututions, and the ieals of evltural cvilization 

‘That nation only can call itself civibeed in which the 
general body of cattens las grasped the ideas of achieve- 
eat, and knows how to use them effectively. If this 
mowledge is held by but few, as is usually the fact, the 
nation is seriously handicapped, since the many are to 
a nteres and purposes lower in the quality of thir civ- 
fization, inasmach os their actions are dictated not by 
‘the intellet but by snreasoning custom and ivtatian, 
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For such reasons no modem nation so far is capable as 2 
whole of understanding and perpetuating the ideas of ad- 
vanang ewilaation, 50 that each nation ehould seck to 
remedy conditions that necessitate a retarded development 
for so large a proportion of the popslation. 

‘Matenal Achievement—Charges are often made 
agenst certain mations thet they cmphusize unduly the 
matenal aspects of cvibzation, Properly defined, 
smateral achievement involves a knowledge of the meth- 
os of utilizing natural materas and forees. No society 
‘an have too much of ths sort of knowledge, ‘The very 
essence of social progress of all sorts 1s volved in the 
possession of a constantly wereasing mast of matenal 
Achievement, and the lack of it would plunge manland 
hack into prmtive savagery Bot when an exploxing 
lass monopoles these achoevements of matenal ewhra- 
‘om and ses them solely for seish purposes, at the same 
time exporting the wage earner and debauching the eth 
cal standards of society then charges may well be brought 
‘Wot ogamst material eiiliation as such, bet against 
those who, lacking the ideals of cultural civthzation, use 
the low standards of former ages im buikling up ther 
selfish interests at a time when the social conscience is 
demanding higher standards 

Cultural Acuevernent —If to matenal eivitzation 
wwe add eubaral evtlnation, .¢, the totaly of idees and 
schneverment undertying the etal, esthenc, religious and 
Intellectual development of society, we have before us 
the two great aspects of civilization, matenal and cul 
tural, one emphaseng the uttzstion of matter and nat= 
ural energy, the other emphasizng the uttlization m so 
coal Life of the attarrment of hugher culture as achieved 
by the bunsan mind 
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‘The relationship between these two forms of ewiliza- 
‘ion 3 rtimate Broadly spesking, the material always 
preerdes the eultoral Lacking mater civitzation, & 
society 13 condemned to an endless struggle for existence 
sa whch no fesuce 1 left for the development of a 
Ingher Ife As material ewdization sncreases, fesure 
becomes possible for a steadily mereasmng per omnt of 
tnankind, who thereby obtain opportunay for the dis- 
covery and invention of newer forms of matersal acheve- 
Inert, and at the sae time opportumey for mental and 
‘moral advancement. OM course, here and there in the 
midst of strenuous economic condsbons may be found 
ambitious persons of strong personaly who, while en 
sgiged in a ceaseless struggle for exstence, may also find 
lume for study and occasionally make an achievernent; 
just as among a lesure dass may be found many who 
mists their opportomty for advancement and. become 
parasitic by fashng to make achievement But, ap gen- 
eral, every sonety most develop a materal cribieation 
before it can hope to develop a cultural ewitzaton, and 
this, moreover, depends for us development on the 
ammount of material cinluzation and the extent to which 
sts benefits and knowledge of 1¢ are shared by the peo 
ple as a whole 

In passing from these defimtions it may be necessary 
aga to eraphasize the (act that crhzation consists fu= 
damentally of the ideas underlying achevemest If a 
society should by chance lose all of us matoral wealth 
a the form of houses, goods, machmery, and other tang 
ble possessions, it would remam crvded 1f it retained 
the ideas unrolved in the making of these and could re 
produce wthis a few years al t had lost If, however, 
f€ lost the ideas of the thoge and retuned the things 





stance of civilization and soon would lose even that. 

‘Meaning of Achievement —If evvibzation is made 
vp of the sum (otal of achievement, st ss important ta 
understand clearly just what s8 meant by that term In 
plant life the possbihties of development are determined 
dy the conditions of a fixed environment, In arumal 
Tite, however, there it passibibty of change of environ 
iment singe animals have the power of loromotion and ay, 
if necessary, grate and thereby place themselves wader 
are favorable conditions, as when flocks of burds move 
to warmer ehmates at the approach of winter But man 
‘way remain in hus accuviomed iabstat, and through fis 
intellect he may comoously make use of natural ma- 
terals of forces in such a way 38 10 produce direct modi- 
featians m the condhions of ike, thereby makeng achieve 
iment Nature is the mother of all things and m cosse 
story has brought anto existence stellar systems ani 
tmerable, and earth's many forms of plant and anvmal 
Ife, including man with his domunant intelectuatiy. 
‘This inherited energy pulsating through the brain of man 
has stimulated hem also to becorie a creator. Under 
the stress of keen competion hus mental faculties be- 
came sharpened and he saw how he might lend strength 
to hus muteles by ubhnog as a weapon or tool the 
rounded stoee supplied by the streams, or a massive 
dub from a fallen tree From this teme forth be defi- 
titely extered on his career as 2 maker of tools and 
‘weapons, and the frst great class of matenal acheve- 
rents had made its appearance Siralarly, he learned 
in time to comprehend how he might modify his environ 
‘ment by means of clothing and habyations end how he 
sight add ta the comfor, case, and pleasure of hfe by 
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the natural forces dsplayed so powerfully about 
hum. Hence came the use of fire for warmth and the 
preparation of foods, Rowing water to propel tus simple 
canoe and carry his burdess, and wind to fil the sais of 
tus primitive beat Then came the ability to ublige ani- 
als by domestication for parposes of food and burden 
beanng, and the capacty to compel the earth to yield him 
foods by antfcral eaitwvaton. 

Tools of the Mind.—Ia connection with these came 
tone by one the three great typical “tools of the muind,"® 
language, fest i spoken and then x0 writen form, reach 
ing xis perfection through the seventon of the Greek 
alphabet and ts numerous modern adaptations, Then 
alse came the Degunnings of mathematics as man began 
to grasp more exactly the disnachon between the one 
fn the many, and later developed tbe decimal system, 
the Arabic notation, and the many modern aspects of 
Twgher mathematics | Then, as his intellectual processes 
became more exact én ther methods, simple forms of 
logic were comprehended, awastiog only the passing of 
centuries and the might of great thmkers for the de- 
velopment of modera loge and inductive methods of 
reasooing 

Social Institutions as Achievements.—Again as men 
combined in groups they saw the advantage of definite 
‘organization, and 50, litle by litle worked out the great 
fundamental vnstitutions of the socal order, namely, 
institutions ceonoenie, domestic, religous, eiucational, 
and politi From these also were worked out by spe 
cialzation and differentiation secondary institutions, sich 
a8 the great hnstoneal systems of komshup and the cert 
‘iomal forms of mamnage, the industrial arts and trades: 
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sacerdotal ingtitotions of all corts typified by the church 
and the many secondary institanons of gavernment as 
illustrated, for example, by the nse of Jaw and juns- 
prudence As notions of goodness, beauty, and truth 
budded up m the human mind men developed deals of 
art, ethues, and phulosophy, and made these concrete 
‘through the fine arts, through the development of moral 
‘and phlanthropse codes and systems, and through or- 
ganvzatioas for the development of intellectual scleve- 
iment In this manner can be traced a long ht of achieve 
ments, both materal and cultural, slowly thought out 
and made tangible, onder the spur of stem necessity, 
through mental sweat wresting ftom nature its secrets, 
each (ending to make framan existence more endurable 
and happrer 

A ile reflection shows that the social fystory of man 
would consist in a discussion of his achseverents and 
their effects, that ns lst of great men would be made up 
fof those who have added valuable achevements to v= 
raation, and that the vesmortals of socal hfe are not 
those who merely devastated wath fire and sword, bat 
those who thought out a great invention, made a sct~ 
centiic discovery, oF formulated a frarttul wea, and gave 
it to thew fellows The real Adam of social life was 
Ihe who first devsed a tool, and the real Eve she who 
first taught ber offspring the sumple rade sounds of prim- 
ftive speech. Each achievement when made is treas- 
‘ured up by the human mind, handed qn by custom or tra- 
hihon, or eoafided to the whiten of printed page, and 
lives as long as ats utlty ss evident, passing away only 
when superseded by 2 better and grester achievement. 
Every material achevement should lngbten the labors 
of man, should yield him for his toil more abundant fruit 
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and give him the lope that the time will yet come when, 
he wall so completely master the knowledge of how best 
to ublze for his purposes natural materials and forces, 
that be wll be wirtually frec from the stress of economic 
competion and the struggle for datly bread. Then, 
reed from the “curse,"* he will no longer eat his bread 
ta the sweat of ns face but shal! “st ander Ins vine and 
fig tree, none making fim afrad”* Sumilatly, as he 
Adds to fis mental and cultural achievements he will 
lndefstand better the possiubbes of Jus own mind, he 
will find that there really ts 2 “royal road to learning 
he wall master the sciences ove by one, will learn how 
to unify his knowledge, to morale fas practices, and 10 
Ddeautify hes bie, unl as 2 god, knowing good and evil, 
he wil begin to reach out after the hidden knowledge 
of the umverse veiled from is thought at present be> 
‘cause of his rgnorance and crude mentality, 

Genetic Achievement—Early cavihzation and 
achievement from the socral standpomt are genetic, not 
fee, and achvevements for the most part are indrendwal, 
wot collective In other words, social groups a8 units 
did not dehberately plan out their achievements or fix 
on their standards of eivilastion These grew spor 
taneously, naturally, genetically, and were determined by 
the parvcular needs and conditions at the time or as the 
‘whim and fancy of the moment suggested So, kkewize, 
an mndvwidval, urged on by pressing need, wold hit an 
tone matenal achievement or sivention that would speed- 
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shy be imines and repeodaced by his Scllown, Or the 
stinker augghng pauniclly wits (dean wel nigh t00 
large for expresnon or fall compcehenson would, a 
prophet, poet, or pslescpber, eet forth forthe eatislac- 
{ton of hz own mind thoughts so strange and wonderful 
(0 ts companions that to ther he was a hough spied 
fry woe devsty, To all ts there was ne farsighted 
socal end in yew; sdhevements came from indoviduals 
funder the stress of materal oecestty of of a growing 
mentality seking means of expression. Yet out of ths 
thaos of achenvement by dow accretion etntury after 
century, there came into the world as a whole an appre~ 
caable eivzation, even thovgh 38 development wa8 60 
sow that at tenes eee! satcnary asd wm places was 
even recessive 

“Acrare wtervals under the stimelas of a grea c 
and under the gundance of a powerfel leader, a people 
fof nation might ser 10 rae to the conicousness of 
orious attsrable focure, amd for u period eaght mee 
fcomseously and purposely wo posh forward in achieve 
iment and cvineation, But the scitng atashie died 
Away, the great man wan succeeded by apathetic sons, 
and the wairamed masses gladly settled back eto snerua, 
‘weaned by the unusual cxervon of plating forthe mor 
rom. Warhice leaders, fery prophets, eapring poets 
may, for 2 tume distur the costoms and fradibons of 
the muittude, but when the ston of agitation is pac, 
the secmungly ites billows sik back uo the bowcm, 
of te oa and scarcely a ple masks the place 

‘Tec Achleversent—The reason is perhaps clear 
Great changes are not made through gensss and eath 
azn onaided There mat be a seal and furdamestal 
‘modiicaton of environment, there must be an achieve 
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‘nent that gives ro man a powerful weapon to use aguinat 
cavironing conditions, a new conquest must be made over 
ature, and the idea back of the achievement must be- 
come fasular at least co the thnkers of the group and 
ipeferabiy to che masses Then, a8 the newer ideas of 
achievement ssl into the common consciousness through 
efveation and social wmitanom, men begin to see that 
‘ther interests and happiness are slatnly involved Fros 
that tone forth they respond easily and naturally to the 
sinmates of the situation and a hugher stage of civihaa- 
‘bon t» ushered im 

Static Civilization —As suck great enses 2s these 
are fee m mumber, society as a rule 1s seemingly stotic, 
mot dynanc In other words, men easily snchine to- 
‘wards conservatism, even though they have an themselves 
the potemoal capacity to become radical In state civil 
aation they are nurtured apd trained mn the habs and cute 
toms of their ancestors, they use the sarne tools and 
‘weapons, are faroviar wath the same wsttutions, and Wold 
the same beliefs Some changes may creep in during the 
course of a generation but they are relatively few and 
coraparatively mgmifcant w amount ‘The aged, being 
more experienced arid waser than the young, are revered 
and honored as rulers and prests and stability marks 
the entire social organization But when throogh some 
important modsfcation in conditions such as the mar- 
ring impact of a different and aggressive creation, a 
dynarme age arrives, then change and mnstabilty are the 
‘order of the day The old, by assumption, becomes 2n- 
ferfor, and the new ss theorebeally best; customs and be- 
Tiefs change, conservatisn, once the tolwark of static 
tovilization, becomes = handicap to progress; the aged 
‘who modify thir ideas and beliefs less seadily than the 
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young are rejected, and the “dead line” creeps into the 
Industries and professions Men's hearts fail them a3 
they sce famuar landmarks go one by one, and they 
stroggle desperately to hold on to what once seemed 
good and night This resistance acts a8 a sort of checke 
fo innovation, the energy of the assimulating movement 
Degas to spend self, slowly and gradually the old and 
the new harmonize, part of cach 13 reyected The old 
sssbitutions sl exst, but © modified form, and the newer 
systema an a generation or two becomes the accustomed, 
atic conditions once more develop, and stabihty again 
characterzes the age 

Static Contrasted with Dynamic Civilization — 
‘Thus dutmction between stave and dyname evvilieation 

ampottant, and further explanation may make the con- 
‘trast dear “If ma gaven sooty the fundamental cond 
‘uoms of lfe are practically 6xed, and the snterens for 
‘which men strive are virtually umform, a static evita 
tion develops This does not amply that no chenges are 
falang place Conditions are never entirely fixed, and the 
snterests for which men sitive are never fully harmo- 
tious, yet as long as the changes in conditions are slow 
and infintesimal, and as long a8 the antereats stnven 
for remam practically the same, one may assume that 
‘to all antents and parposes the institutions and ideals 
of society are static The institutions are slowly chang 
ing, the ideals amperceptbly altenng, but no generation 
is conscious of any leak with ws predecestors, and it 
is only when centunes have elapsed that one can se 
distinctions between the old and the new 

(On the other hand, 2 dymasnicewviheation is alweys pre 
‘aided by some profound change i the physical or eco- 
nomic eavironmest, with ts resultant changes m cultural 
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environmest. Through war or mmgration racial stocks 
and eivduzation may he brought wts foreed umon, and 
«4 dynarmc condition exsts nat assimilation and amalgar 
sation take place. A pastoral people may dhrough 1e- 
cesnty be compelled to furs to agriculture, of am agn- 
cultural people to mining or to commerce, of 4 commer 
ial peopte to mantsfactures, and the penod of transition 
1 dynam Dormant energy bursts forth a8 dlistrated 
by Saracenic* and Japanese * ewiizations, and movement 
takes place until the confictiog modes of life come snto 
equitbriom, are harmonized, and stabe peace reeumes 
unportance Or again, sintife discovery may wn 
settle a stane cilizaticn by sntrodueing new factors of 
fundamental cmportancs, such 28 the vention of prat- 
amg ot munpowder, of the stata engine or the cotton sn, 
or the use of electnesty as power Rapid transportation 
and the telegraph to-day bring: homan crviieations into 
contact as never before ‘The scholarshyp and science of 
‘any part of the world realy become fhe commen heri= 
tage of all scholars Inventions and mansifactares pass 
freely into all parts of the earth, western civilzation 
forces rtslf upon the attention of the East, which tres 
san vain to close its doors against such unsetting inf 
fences Tn consequence, old-fashioned eoonanvc systents 
hhave to undergo revisions; governments ofthe autocrat 
for monarchne type are rejected mn favor of democratic, 
somsitutional forms of government, systems of educa- 
‘hon become antiquated withn » geteraton, tune-hone 
ored rehgrous dogmas and symbols lote their hold oo 
human imaginaran, and the seiences become inductive fn 
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theie methods and cheerfully modify their teachings on 
fair proof of error 

‘Unquestionably 23 the resutt of the world war such 
dynamic conitions, sccomparued by other wars end 
revohitions wil prevail far into this century, but tle by 
Inile, here and there, conficting antereste" will harmo 
nize, new generations will ese not versed in old tradi~ 
‘hons and accustomed to the mew; intense radicalism and. 
‘ultra-conservatism will both die away; the conventional 
‘once more will have smportance, and progress will be at 
its ebb nb new discoveries, new changes in conditions 
wll once again bring in a food te of ewvihzation with 
dynamic changes m soe institutions As tong ay physi- 
cal and econome changes allow a larger development in 
dormant capacity, and by competition bring about am 
‘dimination of the weaker or falser elements of civihaa= 
ton, progress is assured, and humanity will move for 
‘ward from achievement to achievement toward the goal 
of a more perfect erviszation Should, however, ia any 
part of the earth the reverse prove true, cvilation 
would there slowly deteriorate, that nation would fall, 
having had its day, and worther rivals would take its 
place. 

National Progress—Nations rise and fall, not in 
Proportion to yeats but rather 28 they understand or fail 
‘to understand the cond:tions of survival and of national 
Achievement A nation as a whole, Srrough knowledge, 
‘should understand so well the coeditions of progress, 
that instead of & genetic development, with fs ebb tides 
and floods, its times of transibon and doubt, it may be 
able to work out progress with forethought and scientific 
precision, Tt should have in mind a clear perception of 
national ideals and possibilities, a clear knowledge of the 
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best methods of attaining ssch ends, and by adopting a 
careful and methodical policy at should move stexdiy 
towards the attarnment of sts purposes, just a8 a captain 
guides hus vessel across the Atlante. The science of 
sociology 1s convinced that such a tele policy «8 even now 
feasible, and alms to show the way, 0 that man may 
conse into his inheritance by becomung im large measure 
the arbiter of hus own destiny on earth. 

‘The Material as a Basis for the Cultaral—tt x be 
trae that cultural Gukzation depends for its. growth 
‘on materia erheation, at 26 an added argument why 
woocty should pay espenal attention to the develope 
ment of an excelleat econore system based on science 
and invention, The trath of this theory 1s perhaps not 
immediately obnious, especally to those who have been 
taught to look with conteropt on economie struggle, oF 10 
those whose weal 1s one of “plain kung and high thre 
ing.” The doctrine of the sumple hfe san individualistic 
teaching, applicable to society as a whole The Fer 
sons and Thoreau, the Tolstons and Wagners may de- 
velop cutturaly under thos régime, stimulated as they 
are by the intense and complex erilization around them. 
‘But f these philosophers were to persuade ail men (olive 
the sunple Ife and to neglect economic achievement, 
the culture of the group would inentably become as 
imple as the conteats of their tarders. 

For, fa social group ts iving under low economic cons 
tions, vigoroas bodily anwd mental capsesty become well 
ugh imposible A half-starved body necessiates a mind 
concentrated solely on food getting Culture and the 
Ingher ife have no large part an such civilization Spici- 
tual and asthetc joys and hig moral standards have no 
meaning to & group whose only ambuca is to sataty 
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the cravings of hunger and to rest from soremitting 
fod, This is as true a high cilzation as in lowest 
ivuzaton, sone oven there the Ete are counterbalanced 
Dy the “submerged tenth” and by the other two-tentht 
that are in constant danger of paupensm These low 
economie groups are practially determuned by thar ince 
itably degraded socal environment, and, 45 a class, 
‘cannot under such condstions by any possility develop 

igh culture or mental eapacty 

Th, however, the rigors of the situation ate somewhat 
aminigated, so that there are occasional periods of abn 
ant food supply and supulating economic conditions, 
the group as a whole, and espesally the superior wind 
uals within 1, celased from the strain of the struggle 
for daily food, can, with the expansson of dormant capace 
Snes, make cultural achievements, Tf, as another dhs 
tration, the group becomes a leisure clas, ceteased (rom 
the straun of econoane competion and able largely to 
determine its own socal environment, obviously the 
robabrlty of caltural and psychical development wall 
increase proportionately. Aldnough many, unquestion- 
ably would sink under such conubtions wio degradation 
through leneta and dissipation, others would make use 
Of their opportunity to devote their energies ts cultural 
achievement On the other band, of x lrsore class 
‘through war of other disaster saxk back in the economic 
scale to the extreme of penury, with no hope of recovery 
a generation of two would see the Joss of sts high attaine 
ment, and a retum to the groveling stamdards of the 
rucdest group hfe 

(One may, therefore, assert that group subjected to 
‘a wretched physteal emvironment is determined by st and 
tas no posmibihty, under the conditions, of developing 
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rather Kigher economic or cultural civlzaticn i, how- 
fever, physical environment improves, the bettered con 
dstioa of the group allows the pessbubty of econarme 
and cultural achievement. Favorable physical condi 
tions and development in economic and cultural capac= 
sty would gave probabehty of increasingly higher eoo~ 
nomic and cultarat development, 20 that the plane of 
conlization ries a8 the planes of physical, economic, and 
cultural condivons nse. 

The Relation of the Group to the Individual —It 
must, of course, be Kept in mind that these statements 
apply to groups as such, not to every iudidual im them. 
[A deprested group will have 2 Jow cultural atatenent, 
even though, through vanaton in heredity oF accent 
educations? opportunmtes, there be xn occasional individ= 
tual who ses above the attainment of the group So 
Ikewise a leisure class has opportunty to develop high 
cultre, although indwiduals of st neglect the opportum- 
ies afforded them, and fall in attainment far below the 
exceptional individuals from che lowest classes The 

lure of & person to take advantage of hrs opportunites 
for cultural attaznment may be due to a lack of a family 
tradition of culture, to the depressing wifuence of volgat 
oF depraved companionship, oF to the ease of satisfying 
bodily appetites compared with the dificrrdorsf cultvat- 
ing and gratifying igher emmatioas rly physcdl i 
Suited to natural instinet, the cultural is tne produet of 
eabsm and intellectual choice, hence in culture as in 
cultural region “eany are called but few are chosen.” 
Or, again, individuale within a group may devote therm 
selves so rigorously to the amataing of wealth thal to far 
ftom gaining exinure, they may lose what hitie cultural 
ainment they possessed Nevertheless, thee economic 
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achievements sti remain ia the possession of the eom- 
their legate oF society 25 a whole reap the 
‘benefit of their labors; and sorsewhere at least there 16 
the enjoyment of higher cukre through their exertions 

Claas Distinctions in Culture —The theory, further- 
more, docs not assert that sf national economic coodi- 
fpons are favorable, cultural ewvilzation for the entire 
vnational group 1s wevitatle It merely asserts Ghat na- 
‘bonal conditions will be Favorable for cultural develop: 
mest If, however, the national group #3 divided into 
castes or classes, one of which monopolzes the advan- 
tages derived from favorable economic conditions, that 
<class bas the opportunity for culturat development, but 
sot the others Each sharply defined clas or caste tends 
to develop its own degree of cxltoratattamment, whether 
this be hugh or low. If caste distinetions are maintamed 
by law and customs, each elass will retain sts own culture 
without mixture If, however, there 1s no such sepa 
ration, and the classes meet ia some of the relationships 
of social life, there wall be a superficial mingling of eul- 
tres, which, bowever, will never be complete as long as 
economic differences remain Thus, house servants or 
slaves readily absorb by socal imitation some of the 
culture and manners of their masters, and these wn their 
turn, cared fas ehidren by their social inferiors, im= 

ibe coarser ‘aits In some such manner the courtesy 
‘of medieval chivalry passed to Romance peasantry, as 
say still be seen io the natural politeness and dignity of 
the lower economic classes in Latin Europe 

‘The Growth of Talent and Genius—On the other 
‘hand, st should not be assumed that all the mernbers of & 
‘group are necessarily on a yar. Tt goes withost saying 
‘that some are more talented than others. In any group 
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there will be geniuses and men of capacity, and others 
again who are ordinary or even below the average in 
‘mentality. The laws of heredity are not yet so dearly 
understood as to enable society to declare dogmatrally 
in what part of ws membership genius and talent may be 
‘expected to develop That knowledge may possibly come 
through biological and peychological investigations in 
Jer generations Meanwlule st is safe to assume that 
ireamess under proper conditions may be experted from 
the lower as well as {rom the higher social classes, So- 
ciety mus, therefore, see'to ut that the benefte resulting 
from econonnc achieversent be as widely distributed as 
possible. Under genetic civilization they reathly become 
the monopoly of a few, but under teliccivdtzation wociety 
wrest rb ts inponle |The geno of ert ane 
ers, merchants, manfacturers, and che manage 

Iarge systems of transportation has never been seen 
recognized by society, which has been too prone 0 pay 
to the warrior oF the priest the homage really due to the 
financier aod the merchant wio made possible the success 
Of the others’ ‘These achievers in the ecooame world, 
‘with all thete shortcomings, represent a factor m society 
with claums comparable to those of scentihe invention 
of industeal stall Thewr rewaed, however, should mot 
be m a permsion to monopolize the profits of industry, 
‘out in well-earned digmities and hocars such 28 only 20 
catty can give ‘The benefts from their financial exer- 
‘tons, which would be fruitless without the cooperation 
of ther eruployees and of civic agencies, should be shared 
alike by all accotding to the socal vtiity of each, So- 
sfety, on the bass of ts satural resoorocs, needs as a 
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foundation on whith to erect the edifice of cultural civi- 
ination, the combmed capacities of worker, manager, 
scentst, and mventer Given these, wisely fostered, 
carefully regulated and safeguarded, as necewsty de 
sands, there need be no further anaiety in respect to cul> 
tural civheation, for it would develop easly and rapidly 

Social Importance of Caltural Civilization —Wat 
then is the social problem is respeet to cultura eivtza- 
tion?) The answer can perhaps be more readily seen 11 
‘one has clearly in mund just what 1s umphed by the phrase 
cultural exvization ‘This has already been explained as 
the sum total of all society's relgous, moral, asthetic, 
and intellectual achievements But these achievements 
are not tangible, matenal tongs, bot are felt, dened, 
sought for, and percewed by mands arinng fream x del 
ately organized nervous system and a physical brain 
ateongly convoluted and strengthened by eentunes of 
ancestral thinkong Play sovety cansot make such 
lorganisns, ast ght order a cannon or a ship All that 
can be done 1 on the assumption that its ractal stock 
contains such quality, to arrange the conditions of life 
0 that that kind of brain may have an opportunity for 
training and expression If one assurmes the trath of the 
Platomie idea that such capacity is not restricted to the 
privileged classes only, bat is atent among the mass of 
the popolation and may be developed under proper condi- 
tions, then evidently society should endeavor to ascer 
tain who are those im its population that have eapacity 
and talent for moral, esthetic, and intelectual atain- 
cnt, 

Social Dersand for Talent and Genius —There are 
‘especial reasons why tis should be done In the frst 
place econorme attainment is itself dependent om the de- 
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velopment of a certain amount of exiture. Honesty and 
amoral uprightness are easentsal to business success, but 
the heenness of economic competition naturally tends to 
Tower moral standards, and there is need always of an 
anfunon of higher moralty from the cuitaral world, so 
a8 ta keep economic attarment on a ingh grade. The 
farsighted manager sees that competion 1s best met 
‘hy honesty, supplemented by an «nfinse attention to the 
ccimnation of waste, the perfection of orgamzation, the 
Uuhzation of abor-saving savertions, and a body of 
employees who work because of the interest they have 2 
the business and not merely for wages No sation ean 
imasntarn supremacy m the economic world until high 
morals dominate ws econome ble The tnckery and 
double dealing so common 19 petty business becomes un- 
profitable m a larger indostral sphere There is nexded 
1m economic life an appreciation of the artiste if only 
to enlarge the demand for finer grades of goods. The 
‘words cheap and ugly are almost synonymous, and what 
they stand for belongs to a low econonue order. Eco 
omic achvevements themselves readily become arti 

for there is a close relationsip between the brain that 
can invent a machine and that whch can fashion a statue. 
Jn the same way an economic exnlzatvon ca never at= 
tin its height onless the serentsst and the plulosopher 
cooperate ‘The head of a great busness must have 
vison, he must bea prophet, a soenbst, and a philosopher 
by intuition; he must foresee the conditions of the tar 
feet, accurately judge human motives and character, com= 
Drchend the significance of iwventions and scentifc dis= 
covers; and he must view the parts of hs establishment 
asa whole and m its celations to other departments of 
‘economic activity As its economuc fe broadens, there 
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fore, a country must develop extture ond cultural edu- 
cation, nd musit use sa ts bunest he roost expable men 
tumed out by the colleges, by ofleing such men the stim 
‘ulus of high pecumery reward and an opportunity to 
feel that they are making a contribution to national prog- 
re. 

Need of Cultural Téeala—There 1s another reason 
‘why sovaty must asus to bet cultural ewieation The 
most serous handicaps to soctl development arise from 
peor physgue and low ideals. The sn, vice and misery 
‘of hfe ate, aide from physical cues, duc to the defesr 
tiveness and insicrency of caltural teaching and sdeak 
tum The stmulus that may corae to @ life through the 
ansprrauion of a great moral or religious sdea, oF a Jove 
for the beautiful m fort, color, oF sound bas a refining 
influence that males one abtor the valgaray of vice A 
knowledge of scientife trth i one of the most powerful 
agencies for the promotion of morahty The necessity 
‘of law, and the inevitable consequences that follow a viow 
ation of 1, teach morality as no text-book can, and he 
who ean nghily phiiosophiae may make Blunders am hus 
Inf to be sure, bot has an sasperation that Ifts hum abows 
the primitive vice, eaabing ham to hve a life of honor 
and nobility Frolly, soaty should favor cultural de~ 
velopment, berause only thereby can man enjoy hap 
ness, Afterall, happiness iste aim of ife as philosophy 
the guide of Tn pormuive savagery eating and mat- 
ing made up the joy of exastence Then came the de- 
lights of watting and of besting one's opponeat 1 cco 
nomic competition But as:men pass anto hagher eviliza- 
tion, these pleasures pale into wngmfcance before the 
joy derived from the hngher motions and intellectual a 
pirators Physical and compentive joys find ther 
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proper place in Kfe, bot a society, hove menbers oa 
apprecate the texoly of 2 moral, arnitc. or seentie 
deal, has within ase a happanese that wall unspire dhe 
‘phyncal and the econome alo, and make even monstonons 
‘work a pleasure Cultural civilization springs from the 
material, and sa return at becomes st mst stalwart supe 
porter, imspinog 2 more abundant econome Ife 

euety. 
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Static and Dynamic Defined—Although Comte 
coined the word "socology,” yet at first, and frequently 
alcerwards, he preferred the term “soenal phys," sub- 
dividing this anto state and dymonsc. Lacking a3 he 
oder knowledge of the newer biology, developed Tater 
under Darwinian and evolutionary impulses, his ex- 
planation of the distinction between static and dynamic 
has been morhlied to sume extent Under the former 
term from the moder standpomt properly should be 
smcluded (1) studies of soeral structure, the social order 
for orgamzation, aneluding, therefore, the mechanism ot 
forms of ail socal associvons oF instttions; and (2) 
the functional aetivines of the "seeul organism,” per- 
formed through the agency of the socal structure oF 4o- 
‘al anmututions The notion state, therefore, corre- 
ponds to the sumlar bologeal studes of structure and 
function aod includes consequently the study of "social 
snatomy" and “socal physiology” 

Now as long as socal development is mere growth or 
mere mulupliation with a gven (ype such development 
fg stanc Dynamte properly umples changes mn the type 
cof structure and function, ubrough the processes of adap 
{ation 9 vanatons wp comditom of im social envitar= 
meat Thi would be trie evea though such adaptation 
‘wa (o an aferior socal exeironmest, for dynamic may 
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Ye backwards as well as forwards, but as a rule ques- 
tons of human progres are under discussion, 30 that 
for the most part dynamic sociology would emphasize 
adgptation malang for improvement 

‘Static Civilization —In a group the desea of i 
dviduals are never exactly the same Individuals differ 
in the number and in the inteasty of their deares and 
im the mbbmions or the stmuh assoctated with these. 
Bat, when they come together for general purposes, = 
modus onvends must anse They must consciously oF 
nconscouly agree on the yeant desire of the group, 

whing thew radivudual differences, so a8 to work unstedly 
tm common activites through a comman mechanism In 
other words, the indrviual desires are equibbrated, 
suited to conditions, aod perform work with a minut 
of frrtion As Jong as comitions and the soci! desires 
working through the msttutvon are stable the socal n+ 
stitution itself remiamns unchanged, 1 state and 
tivity becomes customary As 2 muatter of fact there 
is 90 such thing in social fife as complete stably, all 
things are in lux, moving one way oF the other, however 
slow may be the movenens, bat the apprommations to 
stablity are at times near enough for all practical pur 
poses, s0 that one may speak of static socal unstxutions 
Thus, in a pomuawe horde enubwidua} food appetites and 
capacities for obtaining foods may vary widely, accord= 
1g to age or sex. but by agreement and custom 1 who 
are capable secure a common food supply and vt 1s ape 
portioned by rule, whether the amount of food be large 
(or small Jn this manner the food demand of the group 
fs met, although wo one indivndval may feel fully satioe 
fied with respect to hs own appetite 

Dynamic Changes—On the other hand, suppose 
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there is a change i conditoss, possibly through too 
rapid inereate of popslation sn ‘proportion to {ood sup- 
phen Obviously the static mattution developed for the 
arler condition must change oF the group will perish 
from slow starvauon The food appetite may unwill 
ingly have 10 adapt self to a vegetable dict in place of 
the Resh peeferred ‘The members of the hunting band 
may have to devote themselves to war and forage in 
hastile terntones, of the group may devote see to the 
emsing of flocks and herds, or to agneulture. But this 
‘would imply a readjustment of the mechanism and the 
rules and customs of the former system These changes 
‘would not be made in a day, years oF generations may 
elapse Before the institution 1s fully readjusted, bot im 
due time the elders an the tradibons would record that 
far back in the memory of their tnbe, their ancestors 
Tad migrated, oF become predatcry, or had developed 
the ars of domesticanon of animals, or had devoted 
themselves to agneulture and henceforth passed. from 
rotnadie existence to the settled feof the village 

‘This lustration, based on a change in lood supplies, 
shows also how closely other socal mstitutions are de~ 
pendent on the fundamental usttution of food-getting 
For, a horde dependest on the hunt for ts foods neces- 
‘sanly is restricted 19 membershyp, since nature spontane- 
foualy does not furnish én a given locality 2 continuous 
food supply for s large population, But through domes 
‘vcation or agriculture, a mach larger popslation can be 
supported on a given area, so that a fertile plain or val- 
Jey may support a dense population, as sgsinst the scat- 
‘ered hordes of a hunting stage But a dense popelation 
necessarily must ave fixed abodes, permanent homes, 
well defined comanural property rights, and 2 more defi- 
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site organization for government and for defensive war. 
‘All this snvelves other economic changes, for specialized 
Yorations ari; arusans, perhaps serfs and slaves, and 
a Teisure class of chuefs charged with the responsibaty 
‘of adership and {reed from the daily toll of indusiral 
vocations. ‘The rights of mdwiduals or of families must 
te defined in the sharing of the product of the flock and 
herd and m the use of land for purposes of food, fuel, 
and grazmg ‘The faruly organization xtself raust be 
readjusted, for the loose relationship of the Horde he- 
comes wmpossible Kinship bonds must be carefully de- 
fined, s0 a8 to trace descent and prevent incest, the re 
spective rights of male and female in the family group 
must be sete, since they must live together aimcably 
fn daily contac in family abode; and the “blood bond” 
‘must be emphasaed as an additonal reason why dan 
‘and tribe! unity should be maintained asa guaranty of 
(group safety. Even religion must change, for whereas in 
‘pomadte life ther gous, frendly or hostile, were those 
suited toa warwenng and precanous extstence, in the set- 
ed Ife of the vilage the gods became adjutted tthe 
new environment, they become tetter knowa, their pow- 
‘ers for good or ent are carefully estimated, set methods 
if suctuice, proptiation, and worship are devised and the 
whole system entrested to defimte persons charged with 
the responsibility of mamcaming friendly relatons with 
the gods 

Contrasts Between Static and Dynamic—Froim 
thee and ce ration tewdy cerry to he mind 
fn reflection, st becomes cbrious that sorral 
‘may be soaiod dynamically ac wel 23 stately. A 
static institation imphes balance secured by the ad- 
justment of social desire to environing conditions, Tf the 
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_ufyustrment is disturbed, however slightly, read stments 
aust be made, though of course these may be wellnigh 
{imperceptible 1f the change mn deste, or conden, oF both 
is comparatively sight. Stil, the fact that readjustments 
ar taking place renders the suuabon dynamic rather 
than state. For convenience, however, if the changes 
‘generation by generanion are barely perceptible the 
zation may be called scat, although, as already 
fa realy stationary corultion never exist fact. On the 
ther hand 3 the changes are impnrtant, deeply affecting 
the food-getting o¢ economic condition, then the recoRe 
mand interelabonsisp of all other socal nstitotions 
sth the econore implies that important and fundarme 
ta] medications will take place wn them also But, when 
readjusiments are complete, af they do become complete, 
status prevails once more and civilization moves of 
smoothly 1p sts accustomed grooves 

Tv state ervireation the vowe Of che past speaks with 
authornty The Jaw of the and 1s un theory permanent 
‘and mutable and the customs are anceent and lomg- 
standing, tracing back toa “tame whereof the memory Of 
rman ranoeth mot to the contrary” The gods are well 
mown and for the most part friendly, their desires ant 
methods of action are faemliar to their worshngers, ak 
eligious traditions are accepted without hestation 20 
matter how absurd they may be wn fact. for heresy and 
fanovations are crimes and free thought is impiety. 
Every man at bach settles into the niche mherted fom 

ike a eng in 2 mackne he performs his al- 

Totted task throughout Ife without thought of rebellion, 
and at death joms his ancestors in ther famly tomb 
Tn such systems we have the reign of custom, tradition, 
and fied behels and of set standards ws law and morals 
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‘The social status of the individual we determined by the 
accident of kus barth, 20 that fixed clases oF castes with 
hereditary leadershup become inevitable Socal con- 
‘trol emanates from the rubng class and the prmple off 
jmstanon 1 19 full swing, the lower wnutaling the bsgher, 
so far as convention allows ‘There 1s a cevtarnty and 
exactitude mn stanc bfe wonderfully satisfying to the 
average man, who dreads the unknown and hates the 
necessity of new decisions, As Bagehot put at, “One of 
the greatest pains to human nature 1s the pam of a new 
idea” ‘Tha, however, 15 ot aa anomaly but natural 
for nature, on the whole, changes by processes infinster+ 
amally slow, s0 that che natural miam 1s inherently oon- 
Fvative and, animale, prefers the welltrodden paths 
‘of bygone generations. 

For such reasoas 15 sociologica discussions the analyt- 
1e and state aspects of sooology have been studied far 
‘more than the synthetic, dymamnic aspects, This wad 
‘necessarily $0 when sociology was under the anfence of 
the newer biology, for the structural and the functional 
play ao large a part m biologie studies that they easily ax- 
fuuned sumlar emportance in social studses, to the neg 
lect of the social energes pulsating. through sonely 
‘Yet, after all, in the log run socal movement 3s the 
tally fundamental axpect of sooclory and should re 
cave the attenton really due 3, even though one must 
admit that the statte aspect of Ife wath 1s round of dasty 
ood, sleep, and petty dutes ss al absorinng (o the masses 
‘of mankind. Put as already mdicated, this sor of thing 
is susted best to a petty stage and a narrow environment, 
for with the broadening of human contact and sor = 
‘ronment social groups must become flexible and adapt- 
able Tf they lack the capacity to adapt themselves to new 
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conditions and cease to bein harmony with their environ 
set they run the risk of rejection and elmunation, Just 
a8 the Darwinian striggte of mdvviduals for survieal 
the number chewrated mm the struggle 1 far 1a excess of 
the timber of survivors, so mm the socal struggle the 
imation of the socal unfit isa most important factor 
sn the process of survival 

Matual Aid—A socal group, 10 be sure, modes 
to some extent the compentve struggle among its mete 
bers There 1s “raul and"? wath the grovp, 80 that 
under favoring conditions, the weak, the sickly, and the 
aged may sacewe much longer Uuan normally would be 
the ease Yet the marnteramoe of the weak 1 to some 
egtee an econorme handicap on the group, what gun 
there 1 comes through the growth of kindly sympathy 
and altrustic activity Rt, when conditions are ad- 
verse, there 8 « lum beyond which support cannot be 
{e120 80 that i times oF stress, such as those occasioned 
by farmne, pestilence, and war, here 18a tendency 10 ¥e- 
vert to former conditions, so as to enaure f possible the 
surowval of the group by the stcriice of children and 
‘weakhings Civilization, extendeng even 10 present tomes 
{ora large part of humanity, hos never teen able to cope 
fedequately with famine and pestilence, and since war has 
teen chrome for thousands of years there has been 2 
continuous eheseanion of those groups that in compet 
tion with other groups proved to be inferior, whether in 
‘bravery. energy, or achievement Extermunatin, slavery, 
cr serfdom became thes fot, $0 that opportunsty for ad- 
vancement was 00 ianger theirs On the other hand, 
conquering grovpe had to maintam their leaderstup by 
continued attainment or else they also in tora became 
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‘the conquered and lost the initiative in the struggle for 
existence. 

Petiods of Transition.—It must be obvious that 
ynarue crvibzation hike that of the Twentieth Century, 
smportant changes 1m conditons may come rapidly, to- 
iether, oF one after the other, an winch case the process 
of readyustment becomes exceedingly complex, as alus- 
‘rated by the wave circles of a pond whose surface 
ssturbed by numerous stones theown sn at sntervals ani 
im different paris of the surface. At auch a period all 
ansntotions seem to be unsetled, nothing remains fixed 
ff stable, ancient traditions, belie(s, and eustoms are 
divcreducd, yet at the same time the new 1s looked on 
with suspicion These are always danger periods for 
sociat groups and nations, since each, through mabisty 
10 gets bearings, may reach wrong conclusions and love 
‘opportunity for progress, Yet sf wise leadership comes 
10 the front, and public oproion rs plastic and steligent, 
the criss passes, new standards are attained, the old be- 
comes adjusted to the new, and the next generation in- 
hherts the tradition and custom of the readyustment and 
feels at home under the rrorganized institutions of socal 
Me 

‘The implications from this explanation are presume 
ably dear. The student of socralsnstitutsons must care 
fully observe the changing exvironing conditions of 30 
cacty, the group, or the nation; he must seek to ace how 
socrt forces should be readjusted throvgh the elueaton 
of public opinion, so as to suit the newer conditions; and 
hie should seek to understand the processes of the changes 
taking place in socal activities, so as to aid in the mods- 
fication of the mechanism throogh which soc] activity 
‘works Obviously also he should never expect that the 
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revoltant of changes will bea return to status quo. He 
should “let the dead past bury ss dead,” and sn Socratic 
‘Mlstration he should hike a mudwife assist to bring to ts 
birds the newer age that rightly ioliows dynamic changes 
In the great world war, for example, 25 ezch nation ex- 
tered the confit, rapud readyustments hud to be made in 
its conditions, us attitude of smund, and sts mechanism 
for war and food-geting acuanes | The more wise the 
readjustment, the more vigorous and telling the actvity, 
tut obviously the Final readjustment, with returning 
peace, cannot be & return to ante bettum conditions, since 
ach, and the world a8 a whole, has to readyostitsel€ 10 
‘the handicaps and losses inevitable from such 3 crisis 
jn world history and to formulate new international 
policies, according as victory or defeat was its portion 
Economic Basis of Changet—In the dlatirations 
riven, stress has been placed on economic changes as de- 
(ermunant of changong social institutions As the fun= 
damental sootat institution oa which the others Finally 
depend this stress on econome relationship has its juste 
fication, Every important change m the process of se 
eurieg foods oF weatth, will wevitably effect correspond= 
ing changes im the olber insutulions, and to that extent 
‘there is truth in the teaching in respect to the economic 
amierpretabon of history If, therefore, there are eco 
vwomic changes that are planly wmprovements over the 
colder system, such, for example, 28 developments of new 
supplies of foods, as when animals were domesticated ot 
the art of agneuiture acquired, or new inventions like 
the machinery of modem farming operations, the adop- 
tion and general use of these newer econcmc devicet 
should correspondingly cause improvement im other s0- 
cal insutations; for larger food supplies, newer supplies 
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fof metals, the inventions and discoveries of science, all 
chould have the effect of removing the society benefting 
by them farther from 2 pain economy,” towards grextcr 
comfort of Ife, a larger pernod of leisare, and, through 
better condhbons of tring, 2 greater supply of physcal, 
ental, and soesal energy, wich may be directed towards 
achievements in morals and the fine arts and 1 science 
and philosophy. Every vigorous meresse, therefore, in 
a nation’s food supply or m ss wealth should automatic~ 
ally and spontaneously result sn an increase of eultural 
actwvities and a moverent towards a “pleasure economy" 
a the other hand, a worsening of ecanomie conditions 
would correspondingly depress the standards of the other 
‘social mnst.utions, 30 often illustrated am the “decay of 
nations” after repeated defeats in war. 

Other Factors in Change —It would, however, be 
‘wrong to assume, as has teen done at tumtes, that economic 
conditions absolutely determine sociat Ife They tend 
(6 determine it, and do unquestionably powerfully mod= 
ify 1, but there are some lnamtatons that nce to be kept 
in tmnd The econome benefits of changes, for example, 
say be monogokized by a small per cent of the popula: 
tion, a nobility or a capitalsic clas, as under the flsece- 
faire régue of England in the Nwneicenth Century The 
very advantages these acquire may be used to depress exo- 
snomically the masses of the population, so that the aver- 
age condition of the group may be worse than before A 
homely illustration of this may often be observed en {arm~ 
ing commumties, where a farmes's profs are aot always 
expended i adding to the comfort and happuness of the 
family, but are vsed to make adéstional porchates of land 
olving additional burdens Obviously. therefore, a 
socal group or a nation should see to it that the economic 
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Denefits of new inventions or discoveries are not manope 
ohzed by the few but are shared by all This, however, 
Involves many difficulties. The possessors of power net 
‘orally secure additonal power 1f possible and are not ix 
lied ¢o share st alerustcally with the less powerful part 
‘of the population Social institutions ate rgd, bard to 
change, and henoe they do mot readily respond (o newer 
conditions Then too there is rarely enough mtelgence 
to see the newer demands and social energy suficiently 
to insist on readgustments ia an equitable manner Thus, 
in any period of econorme change, at is not suficrent to 
note the change itself, bot one mast also take mto account, 
the ambwions of the few; the inertia and ignorance of 
the many; the ngubty of custom, tradition, behel, and 
social msitution, and the dificulty of getteng an intelh 
{eat puble opinion aroused early enoagh to insist on & 
fae method of soval adjust. A benevolent despot 
might do i of his own accord or an altrastie cobulty oF 
capitalist class, bat itis far safer to assume that despots 
are rarely benevolent and pewileged classes never aleruis- 
tie Inthe long run, general sateltigence im all classes and. 
fn both sexes. the only real basis for an attempt to 20- 
clalize the achevements of an enengebe evization 
Human Inherent Capacities —The historic social 
struggle of grup, races, and nations shows clearly hw 
fa static changes to a dynamnc exiluaton and also what 
factors are likely to determmne progress, By heredity 
every mam, and consequently every social group, has in- 
herently innumerable capacties for development await- 
ing opportumty for expression Whenever, therefore, 
the enwrronment, physical or socal, proves stimulating 10 
‘what may be ealled socially progressive capacities, there 
should come a development that wall resolt in social move: 
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ment oF progress. In trologial theory the mast pti 
‘ive suvage had in him lavent potentialities that in due 
‘time through vanation, mutaioa, and selection will eul- 
‘munate i the hughly cvbeed man of the dim distant 
ture. fsa any grven socal group those in vocal com 
(rol were wisely mtelligent enough t» surround the ring 
‘generation with 2 socsal environment best suited to its 
capacities, there would come a development of talent ant 
nergy ample to push higher the standards of that ciih- 
auton Unfortunately, m human knsory the wise were 
ether not in control, or sf an eootrl they lacked the eon~ 
ditions necessary for effinent gurdance, so that hurnan so 
crely had still to await the tune when progress may be 
made systematically 

IE progress, however, could not formerly come through 
foresight st 15 pomsble (0 make a slower progres by 
“hindsight,” though with mary a backward shp and wath 
chs as well as flows This involves a reliance on expen 
cence, personal or socal Our fanuliar saying, “Experi. 
cence 16 the best teacher.” oF “history teaches that. . 
Ulustrate the ea. OF course, past experience i ehielly 
a series of blunders, false beliefs, and opinions, but the 
presumption 1s that one may izmpartially survey the past 
tnd decide what should haye been the right path in the 
maze of aimless wandering Obviously the decision is 
usually a guesy, more Mely to be wrong than right, and 
{in any ease a policy that would have been right under for 
‘mer conditions is not necessarily @ correct one onder 
different conditions. As things have been in ovilization 
past experience was practically all there was for social 
gurdance, supplemented by occasional supposed revela- 
tions from the gods through prophets and seers who had 
developed to sone extent the telic Cacully of foresight 
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Four Factors in Progress.—When, however, in 
there more modern times we look beck over human bi 
tory and eiew it in the ight of modern theories of social 
progres, 2 becomes postble to see the procesers at work 
fhat have resulted im progress and these will bey be 
explained ander the four following headings: amalga- 
tration, asimlaton, comprebession of mature, and Op 
Porraity 

‘Amalgomction —By amalgamation is meant the inter- 
amaenage of different kindred stocks and racial groups. 
‘Terug ina syothete group, whic nchades in its here 
ity the varying character of the parents One of the ols 
ct of kaown tabus or prohibitions is that against incest 
Ever among the Avatrakan blacks there were many pre= 
caurons, through the extabishment of marriage-totens, 
against the itermarrage of those clovely related Bio- 
logically, close inbreeding under ueuform cnnditions of 
enviroment tens to weakness and incapacrty Thss truth 
‘was discovered (9 some extent through socal experience, 
1 that the group sought to prevent the marmage of near 
in. At ies ot went farer and by sess on exogamy 
ut a premium on itermarnage outside of the group, 
{system greatly aided by capture and purchase marriages 
Tntermarrioge between reers of the same stock bving 
under widely diffenng environment tems to be Hot pen 
to the tame ebjection, for the reason that different por 
teniaiues are called oot by differing environments Ask 
froma the closest inbreeding some mainizin that the f 
cast tabu is chely socal, not blogical, being developed 
$0 38 to secure revtraty between the sexes within the 
home circle At any rate, few doubt the advsablty of 
ou breeding, provided the parents are not too dssilae 
Inheredity and social sttemment. Intermarriage between 
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those closely alike mm heredity end attainment tends to 
state conditions; vanation io stock, 2 mot too uke, 
ives the promise of a larger varvation in the offspring, 
and hence a greater capacity for progress under a favor- 
sng errnronment 

(One of the great agenmes, therefore, i the progress of 
socety is the intermanging of stocks and races through 
‘wae and mgrauon Formerly a migrating group waa 
an armed band seclong to win new homes by the sword 
feom those in possession If successful, sfter x partial 
‘extermination of the conquered, there folliwed amal= 
‘gumation Tf defeated, the conquered survivors, as war 
captives, in time mmgled their Wood with their con- 
querors’ Thus process has been going on for thousands 
of years, so that existing nations are sn no case pure” 
in blood, but represent imnamersbie amalgamations 
brought about through war Gumplowsez, fallowe by 
Ward? has shown how social progress has come front 
this struggle of races and from the blendeng into 2 come 
‘pound race of the potential eapacives of mynads of 
widely difering stocks In modern days, peaceful mie 
srrtion is often encouraged by newer nations in need 
of a larger population Though immigrants for a time 
may live segregated from the nativecborn stock, yet in 
dye tome amalgamation bepms and in the long run they 
are absorbed into the national population, which hence 
forth includes un its heredstary characters the contribu 
tions made by its composite stocks 

Assimilation Assertion 1 in essence exactly the 
same as that discussed under amalgamation, except that 
the “intermarriage” is beween varying types, differentia 
tions of exltures, oF cwizations Naturally armlgamma- 

"Pare Sonateay, Cian. X 
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tuon is followed by assnileton, but assimilation may 
take place without amalgamation. Conbizzhon 1 used 
as 2 comprehensive term sncluding the socal institue 
tions with their achievements, customs, traditions, be 
ttefs, and knowledge Each specialized group has a ewvi- 
Juation more or less vanant from chose of sts near of 
more distant neighbors When exogenous amalgama- 
tion takes place the differing cwvikranons held by the 
male and female slowly blend and the resultam passes 
conto the newer generation by snitation ‘The resultant, 
of course, 19 not the sum total of the blending vibes. 
pons Part i ehminated altogether, part survives sm. 
mois form, and again there are “survivals from each, 
of the umtmg ewieabons,chough vn fact these also will 
gradually drappear Mtuwrations of this lst sort are 
‘common enough, like the many survvals of heathen 
‘custom and festival im modern Christianty, of the sur= 
vival of idioms or quaint pronunciations in local dialect. 

Th uy however, not necessary that amalgamation take 
place in order that there be assimilation Commerce, 
{rayel, and the products of the pranting press are powers 
fal factors in bringing into contact dfering civilizations 
Each type. m so far as i difers, s a series of sugges 
toons to the others, and if the one is suggestibe through 
mental flexbxhty and inteligence, there is an absorption 
‘of what seems useful or attractive in the others Difer~ 
ing so widely as civiveations do today, an intelligent 
capable mation can vigorovsly aoceerate its progress by 
noting achieveiments of others, not possessed by itself, 
and appropriating these for its own purposes, with suit~ 
able modifications It is easy to ste that this method of 
assimilation destined to be an increasingly powerfol 
factor in hngher civilization For st vieually umpltes that 
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progress is more likely to be made in 2 social world made 
up of nations of diferg civibxations, yet an touch one 
withthe other through frendly stercourse, than through 
4 dommane nation bent on forcing its type of Kultur 
an other rations, throsgh the old-fashioned methods of 
‘erronsm and the sword. As illestrations of such methods 
‘of the snterchange of culture may be noted the exchange 
among the nations of the knowledge of scientific éis- 
ovens, inventions, and mechanisms of all sorts, The 
daly Commerce Reports wssucd by the US Department 
‘of Commerce ax to give concise statements of new dis- 
coveries and valuable achievements made in any part of 
‘the eivileed wortd In the fields of bterature, art, and 
philosophy also ideas are constantly pasting over m- 
‘onal boundares, all tending towards the slow axsirula~ 
tion of difernng cwshuavors as the nations are brought 
together m peaceful antercourse 

Comprehension of Natwre—The thought underlying 
the farahar term “conquest of mature” might better be 
expressed as comprehension of nature, for there 1s no 
notion of a vindicate struggie between (wo opponent, 
that rather the recognition of the fact that nature nightly 
comprehended 18 man’s best frend and counselor An 
sruma's atutude toward nature 1s that of passivity and. 
fatalistn, because it fasls to comprehend the law 1m nature 
‘As best at can if mstinctively conforms to nature's ways 
and demands, but never dreams of altering the condi 
tions of its fe Prmtive man sn hus early stages was 
alto asimal, bu, having larger brain capacity and a more 
‘complex nervous system, he was beginmng to have feet- 
ing thoughts of the why and the how of thmgs In 
later centuries problems of whence and whither also oc 
‘cupid his mund but these led largely to ptulosophie and 
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scieanfic speculation, rather than direciy to the com 
prehension of nature As the centuries passed, he slowly 
Degan to see that the mature by which he was surrounded 
was in part comprehensible and that in proportion as he 
understood i he might through his knowledge malty 
‘as foods, ward off hus enemies, and attamn a Teisure that 
‘would enatle fur to banish misery from hus fife to some 
extent and enjoy happiness Slowly be began to learn 
how to manepulate wood, stone, and metals, so as to 
secure tools and weapons, to woderstand the mysteries 
‘of plant life, sos to selet useful vegetation and multiply 
it through celtertion, to select docile simals and to trun 
them as beasts of burden or to serve as food supphes 
Little by litle he Feared the secret of otliemg flowing 
water, moving air, or the force of gravitation and the 
blessings of fire and arsfesal light The mystenes en- 
vroning sex, birth, old age, and death oompied Iw ate 
tention, and exch addinen to bss knowledge gave tora 
larger power of achievement in the strengthening of sociat 
snvttutions ‘The tly of the body, whether from wounds 
fr sickness, aroused his unterest. and the arte of surgery 
‘and medicine developed 1m consequence 

Tn the sane manner the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies and ofthe earth's atmosphere, the workings of his 
‘own mind, and the supernatural beings who peopled the 
‘unknown world he believed inal these he thought about 
and sought to comprehend In these days we accept as an 
artide of scientife fath the teaching that all nature phys 
ical, phymologreal, poychac, and socal as m theory com 
prehensibe, that ts sctions are reducible to law and prin 
ple so that human progress xs not a thing that comes 
by wish or by Sat, but comes pari parsu with oUF com= 
prehension of nature and ts methods. Tass really what 
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is meant by the all embracing tenm “science” It means 
‘that men mast know in order to live happily, that they 
must sce in order to foresee Science is not merely the 
kmowledge of astronomy, of physics, and of chemistry: 
15 also the knowledge of the laws of Ife, botanical, 
zoologica!, aman; it includes a comprehension of peychie 
and focal hfe, their activities and their possbrhes; 
and if there be a supernatural life and supernatural be- 
ings, st mast almately be able to explain the relation 
ships of these witk man and to show his place in the 
universe. Such comprehensive knowledge is not merely 
for the whibng away of wile Zesure, but rather is the 
basis on which man may remake his World for human 
Purposes, so far as that can be done, so that avoudable 
misery, $n, and degradation may disappear with the 
passing of ignorance, and human happiness be maitizhed 
by telie applications of known procrples in the nafaral 
ences, a8 well as in psychology and sociology 

From the foregomg the relationshyp between the cor 
prehension of mature and socal progress can readily be 
seen The comprehension of nature imphes effort, hard 
study, and the expenditure of energy bath physical and 
mental Apphations of such knowlege imply social 
cooperation, intelligence. and the tele eapscty to attasn 
cods indirectly, throvgh means often apparently remote 
from the end sought, yet necessary for the ecient at 
faiment of porposts in mind The results of effors 
such ap these are mentions, sexnisic diacovenes, ime 
Proverents in social institutions, smi, broadly, those 
achievements in moral standards, inthe fine arts, and in 
Intellectual pursuits, that omtediy multiply the eultoral 
or spiritual eajoyments of fe so necestary in a realy 
Thigh eivtustion 
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Suitable Opportunity —Under the three preceding 
theadinge attention has been given to the progress that 
say come through the mulipleation of stherent potential 
‘capacities, through smalgemation, and the development 
of these through the assimaon of diffenng evluations 
‘and through the achueversents accompbshed by conse 
quence of efforts expended in many-nded attempts (0 
comprehend nature Arising from and dependent on 
‘these three there is fourth process that in a sense is the 
capstone in the theory of socal progress Through amale 
aration and the law of sural a modern humam gen- 
ration is bore with a woolerfully complex mass of 
potential capacities Many infants, of course by heredity 
are bom physical weakings or are doomed to dicey, 
feshle-rundedness, oF some other form of mental de 
fecaveness, but these relatively are few 1m number The 
great mass of mardond are born normal, or with auch 
Might atmormalities that they are reatwely of small m= 
portance Moreover, as an offset to the defectives there 
are always many who have sn them potential tent and 
iprmes, and the possie achievements of these far ott 
‘weigh the handheap placed on society by the presence of 
persons of inferior heredity Given, therefore, the great 
mass of human Jond, as thimgs are, from among these 
a relatively few may be brought nto contact with a stime 
lating social environment which would wate effort Tends 
onto achievement Through contact and effort these few 
(ake part in the progress of their time and their achieve- 
sents may slowly permeate the whole mass through socsal 
amitation 

Te is easy under such conditions to assume that 
all that cam be attained has been attared, and hence 
‘that social progress cannot be “speeded wp” Yet it i 
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certain that if the opportunity of contact with higher 
standards had been presented slike to al members of the 
social group and not merely to the favored few, the 
potental capacities latent w the masses of men seould 
1 most cases have sprung into development through the 
stimulation of suggestion and snevitably there would be a 
rapid mulupheavon of efort, f wisely directed, in the 
direction of useful and comstrucuve achneverent At 
present, even an the best of matinal groups only a slight 
proportion of the popriation have anything tke @ real 
‘opportunity, through socal savionment and efvcation, 
to develop thew potenbal eapacines except in a meshocre 
way, and hence they have ro possibilty of achieving, 
and’ the mation consequently loses the benefit of the 
achievements they should have made Rightly environed 
and trained. every normal human bemg, male or female, 
right double or treble his aciveving capacity and thereby. 
aul! to the sum total of possible human happiness The 
fourth process, therefore, in social progress is the 
tematic multiplication of opportuntty for the rising gen- 
ration through cultural surroundings, leisure, freedom 
from economic worry, and the sormulation of education, 
40 that body and mind and social nature may expand to 
the stamutards and ideals of the social environment an 
become fite therehy 10 torn to add their contribetions 
to the aehevements necessary for socal progress 
Thus, a family ambeuous for high standards must pay 
attention to these four principles Tt must study the ine 
hrerent quabty of those in the family and of those who 
desire to enter the family by masricge It must, also, 
feck to come an contact with the best possible ‘socal 
‘vironment, must sliruisieally make sis contnbution 
40 the general welfare, and swst sre to st that its younger 
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members be given every opportnity to develop their 
capacies and to test their powers im competion wth 
Capable rivals in acmevemeet. fe the same manner, ta 
on larger scale, 2 ration must eorefily sody the Fedat 
fquahty of woold.be imegrants, most sede to zltply 
‘atoal snd international contacts of a Wigs order, must 
fim to encourage fovention and achievement by proper 
Tegisavor and education, and mast tehcly endeavor 10 
lmnate from the sxial eevaromment uf the Hsing gene 
fraion miatever depresen and degrades Contre: 
tively it matt formalate pies, so as to tnliply ope 

ites for the expresion of these in achievement 
itis the rolled gospel of socal opportunity and in 
combination wis the Dive other processes dicusted it 
Jn the murest guaranty of soul progress. 





CHAPTER XII 


Unity of Social Insciutions—Attention has at 
ready been called to the distinction between the civiis~ 
tion and the achievement of animals and of mes. The 
anil, at will be remembered, accomplishes ity ress in 
the man aviomatically and instinctively, man, oo the 
other hand, achiewes through reason and for the accom- 
lishment of» definite parpose in the md A simular 
Aistinetion shoul be mate between the inincive feelings 
and Snterests of the anamal and the reasoned tasis for 
(he achievements of the man AM the higher anim 

socluding man, instinctively act under the stimulus of the 
primary feelings of hunger acd lore The promptlngs 
‘of humer anv sexual appetite are imperious and must be 
satisfied at all hazards a8 lou as they ate mere instincts. 
But in man's case, a least hus intellect slowly develops 
8a factor in the situation, and becomes a guide to these 
primitive smpatsce It checks and regulates, or even 
‘suppresses them as fa voluntary fasting and elibacy, £0 
as to accomplish other conficting purposes suggested by 
the mind Sociclogrally speaking. therefore, st is iat 
portant to understand how the intellect of man has been 
able to gunde and contra! these fundamental feelngs, end 
how econamie and domestic jnsittions have arisen and 
developed in the process. From these two prumative and 
fundamental human impulses or desires have probably 
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iferentiated all the other Suman feelings and wants, 
and these in their turn have come under the guidance of 
the intellect, wath the resultant development of appre= 
priate socal uetitubons There 1s thas a bond of con- 
Becton among socal institutions, an nterelationship and 
& fiiation, since all are derived from the two fundamental 
appetites and thee corresponding inststions 

Social Parallelisms.—Soe:a! institaucas as they de- 
velop seam to follow 2 definite sequence which vanes 
‘with environing conditions and the stane of mentality 
attained by the group If, for instance, men are similarly 
situated 1 respect to conditions of fife and mental de- 
velopment, they wall tend to develop simular institutions 
‘ever though the groups are separated by thousands of 
miles Hence the anthropologut and the ethool 
find many parallelams in customs, nattutions, and & 
fof human character among races widely apart but 
larly situated ‘Thos truth is one aspect of the so-called 
economic interpretation of history, one may assume that 
two races fiving under simlar economic condiuons for 
‘aany generations will tend to develop the same kind of 
social snstfutions, for example, the same types of domes- 
tic, religious, and political orgamzations The longer 
such conditions remain constant, une more closely the 
inghttions will approximate toward common types ‘This 

ile, of course, will seem truer in simple civlieax 

Bon The complerty of advaned cvikezten with is 
many contacts micoduces wider vanations and retarns 
also survivals from earlier stages, preserved by custora 

Classifications of Social Institutions —The unity of 
social institutions may be shown in many ways, and soci- 
logists are not yet agreed as to whch system of clasmi- 
tation Best indicates it, whether of social insttutions, phe- 
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nomena, foress, oF interests For instance, all fundamen- 
tal social snsttutons may te listed and aeranged in some 
order, euher that of histone development or of togscal 
connection or of filstion, and thea their secondary ot 
derived instrunons, and las, their related phenomena 
of a more temporary sort, not sufficiently integrated to be 
considered as institutional, may be semiary eassifed Or 
‘again, social phenomena or activities may be arranged 
under appropnate headings and put mm some defite 01 
dler, a8 im the case of insututions TF paychologseal ine 
Aivenees are strong, instead of fring attention on mite 
toms or phenemena, the fundamental social feelings of 
estes oF the interests that may exsat m the socal mit 
as the result of reflection are listed and arranged in 
proper order 

Tn deciding on the number and relative importance of 
‘the furlamental forces or mstiutions lsted, there are 
naturally variations and modifications due to the varning 
pertonabtics ofthe several wnters and their special modes 
‘of interpretation, lt they all prachcally agree an show- 

ifthe inherent umsty of fooal institutions and the basal 
importance of those that grow out of attempts to saisty 
physical wants and needs This unity of the social oF- 
fanism and its evolution from the simple activities of 
‘primitive social organization are important sociatogyeal 
teachings and should be made clear, rst by a brief state- 
iment of the meaning of the term social wnsttution, and 
then by an exposition of the chief classifications em 
Ployed by sociologists 

‘Meaning of the Term Sociat Institution —It may 
be assumed that back of every inabidual or social action 
there is some domunast feeling, desire, of emotion, and 
that the actions unitedly make up the Geld of phenomena 
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of individual and social activities. These actions, of 
sour, may be the result of conscious or of instinctive, 
‘unconacions desres un the human oF socal organism, and 
if these ate permanent, there anse definte and orderly 
modes of actvity This, in premive lle the nes for 
food stimulated men to activity sn hunting, and by a 
rude sort of reasoning based om expenence, unting 1 
combmaton was seen to be advantageous, since andi= 
viduals working i combsnation eam aecomphsh more than 
the sum of the accomphshments of individuals working 
singly. The customary methods of the bunt used by the 
Iuncing:band resulted m the formulation of definite rules 
and regulations of procedure Hence in the growth of 
the inutitution of the hanting-band one may note (1) 
the need or longing for food, (2) reasoning as to the 
best methods of securing thes sacl the formulation of 
regulations, (3) a defrute ongaruzation, and then (4) 
the reauliant activity 

Genetic Development Whenever, therefore, hit 
rman groups are driven by permanent denres to united 
activity, there will regularly develop soeat msttutions as 
{4 means and an aid (o the satisfaction of thar desires, 
these social insticutions at frst will develop almost auto- 
matically under the spur of necessity, but in later times 
they may develop under the guidance of the intellect, 
‘and thus become susceptible of constant mocsfeation, vary 
fing according to the reasoning capacity of the group 
‘The structure of the institution may remain apparently 
fixed, but its parts and the energy onderlymg it may 
undergo many modifications under the pressare of dynam 
Se culation Marriage and government, for mstance, 
as socal institutions, are among the earhest achevements 
of civilization, but in detail and spint these institutions 
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present historically such wide variations as to seem. at 
lames atimost ike new creations Yet in essence they are 
the same now as they were thousands of years ago, in 
the one case is involved regulation of human sexual 
relations, 1m the other s regulation of human warfare and 
econoame surge 

‘Tne Keonamic Institution is Basal —Social innttus 
tions can be studied also from the standpoint of there 
relations one to another Ja any orderly arrangement 
the necessty of assummg the economic as the funda- 
fmentat socal institution is clear Men must eat, and 
strenuous tol is necessary even yet for the mass of man 
hand to obtain sufficient food Hence economic institue 
tions are primary in social theorwing Next to this it 
fundamental order 1s the sexual ampulse or desire for 
mating As civilzation advanced, this natural feeling 
‘vecame subject to socal regulation and developed the in- 
sutubons typified by formal marnage and legal kinship 
Human bemgs gradually became associated for the pur- 
pote of preserving and continuing Ife, xa addition to the 
Corgantzabon of the huntng-band and the family group, 
0 that there came with growing intellectuality organiza- 
tons for offense and defense—the beginnings of the state 
‘And, about the same time religious orgamtations de- 
‘eloped, primarily for the sake of protecting the members 
of the group agarrst supernatiral enemies and tater for 
the purpote of cultivating fritedly relations with the 
‘most hilly divirubes in comecton with these four 
Aredt institutions grew wp 2 mass of exstom and tradh- 
‘ton aimsng at group safety and representing the morals 
cof the horde, this was passed on from generation to gew- 
eration by social imfanca, though formal struction 
‘in the mest important matters was given to the young. 
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‘There developments were in the era of “pain economy” 
and group energies were abearhed 19 enesiderstions of 
tafety, 20 that there automstically developed set ways 
‘ani behefs sanctioned ty expercenoe, departures from 
‘whech, beng dangervus, were fortudden under penalty of 
punwhment, owllawry, or death The preservaion of 
feuttom and tradition in pare form bemg s0 important, 
the wivest aud mont capable men were aimssted with 
authority to safeguard, to anterpret, and to and hese 
cm by mstrucian to each newer generation Tn thiy way 
developed feadersiup, m change of economic and warring, 
actinties, of religious ter and ceremones, of law and 
custom, and of bebets and traditions 

‘Cultural Development—Through furmal methods of 
Instruction, at the witutory ntex for the youth, for ex: 
ample, and through speciabzed trammg sn the use of 
tools and weapons, education lad its begynnings, supple: 
mented by play as the connecting lnk Fetween voeation 
and education Orcasional lemire gave opportumty (0 
gratify mate appreciation of color, form, rhythm, and 
Sound through the early forms of drawing, puting. 
Aadornreent, muss, both vocal and instrumental, and the 
dance, thus the development of zsthetse feslings neces- 
intated thetic wnstrutions far perpetuating the stand 
ards of teauty and harmony resogmeed by the sacral 
group What litle pinlorophuesng was done sn those days 
‘was vain speculation abost the protien of tanh, Ife, 
and death are fanciful reasomng about the prvers and 
Phenomena of marure, it was veiled wn legends and myths, 
and was chiely idertGed wath teigiows speculation, At 
a later pened philosophy and rudimentary scence vere 
differentiated, developing their own methods apart frm 
religous speculauen Thus one may trace in early 
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CGvittation the slow rise and development of economic, 
domestic, piel, religious, moral, educational, zsthtic, 
and inteleceual insttabons, wth ther sumerous denved 
and secondary istrtutions, and so have in mund a pice 
ture of human development whoch can be of great assix~ 
tance to a proper understanding of buman Instory and 
‘thought 

Differentiation in the Study of Social Institutions. 
Ths very eonaplexity of soesal phenomena, however, 
a the many-stded possbihties of varying emphasis 
rake clear why wt these days at has become wmpotsible 
to study socrety as a unmet 18 too complex and too 
highly dlferenuated to be ancloded sn one comprehen 
rive study, so that mevitably there have developed move- 
iments in the direction of an analysis of society into its 
component parts, in order that by an atensive study of 
cach of these, there might follow a synthens of all nto 
a batal science of socrety This movement has taken 
various forms, all fundamentally occupied with the same 
problems, but stressing diferent pomts of view —Soci- 
ology self has gamed thereby, sunee, of course, a 
truer notion of society can be obtained from a synthesis 
fof many viewpoints, rather than from one, however clear 
and exact at may be Several of these points of view 
‘wil now brefly be mentioned 2s illustrations of the field 
ff social phenomena under discussion 

Comte's Teaching —Comte thought of society as a 
“collective organism.” functunng through mdividvals 
Individuals, be assumed, are social by nature and naturally 
[grouped vato families, so that the family to him becomes 
the fundamental social unit, 2 family of a somewhat pa~ 
trrarchal type, in which women, tough of a hogheraffec- 
tive and spintual capacity, were considered to be intel 
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Jeetually subordinated to men Society arises from the 
intellectual and moral grouping of families into a larger 
sunity combined cooperatively for common purposes 
‘The unity of effort involved in cooperation imphes gor- 
ernment, which develops readily when necessity demands, 
and finds its fusetion us the integration of socal activities, 
thas becoming the ageney for social cobesion This 18 
about as far as Comte got in his Positie Philosophy, but 
in has Polity he indirectly discusses to some extent, with 
alittle more elaboration, famvhal, economic, educational, 
reuthetic and governmental structure and function, end- 
Ing with an elaborate explanation of the strvctare and 
fncion of society best suited to the development of the 
teligion of humanity, since this embedied in essence hay 
theory of social progress 

Spencer’s Stady of Institutions. —Spencer, in bs 
Principes of Sociology, thinks of society 28 an orgarie 
‘ntity made up of discrete unnts (indierduals) which re 
‘umm their indrvidvaly throughout, though they are under 
‘octal regulation He considers society as made up of 
‘aces composed of these diserete units, and conditioned 
by environment, morgane, orgame. ‘and socal, Sor 
coal structures anse along with see functioning: and 
Ihe discusses these under broad headings, namely, ist 
tutions industrial, domestic, pobtical, excesiastical, 1n- 
cluding professional, and ccremomal, the last foar of 
‘these being ranked 28 regulative His method was, a5 
is generally known, to accurlate all known informa 
‘ton that mught properly be classed as social phenomena, 
then to reclassify thes material under the above headings 
(given folly in hes chars of Descriptive Saciology 25 
far as these were printed), and then to generale from 
this material his conciusions as io the evolubon of social 
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institutions Spencer fully recognized the fact that the 
above tsttutions are by no means the complete Inf, and 
to has orginal plan he intended to include studs also of 
Janguage, play, morals, laws, the asthetc arts, rchgous 
Tebiets, and mtelictual actabes voveed by education sae 
science His task, however, was too great forthe expac- 
aly of any one man and he gave no systematic dieewstion 
of these later subjects 

SehKiMe’s Socal Organism—Schafle’s encyclopa 
tc work on the Sircture axd Life of the Social Ore 
‘goxism (the fest volume of which was published m 1874) 
emphasizes both social structure and function ‘The a+ 
fluence of Comte and Spencer, however, 1s observable 
and “social prychclogy”® has its place in the scheme 
Schaffe’s study, however, is based on European condi- 
{wos in the mam and hence in has classification of strue- 
ture and fonction, be 1s obvously taking of bis own 
caverorment ‘The farly, state, and economic systems 
are vigorously stressed, with suggested antiepations (pre- 
visions) of world systems in the future Lesser emphasts 
is placed on language. on education of all sort, religion, 
amsthetis, and social intercourse or play. Fics, I 
‘and morals are quite fully considered, and att nad 
thon to a study of evolution and of the many forms of 
eavironment and demographxe factors, The author's 
devotion 10 biologxal analogies has caused this famous 
work to remain largely sgrored in the English speaking 
‘world, expecially an there is no Eingfish translation, but 
conndering the date of its publication it should be con 
sidered as a poteworthy exemplifcation of great erudi= 
fiom and some genius 
jiSeee of Tage nee Spey decal we Rs cure avi oles 
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Ward's Classification —Anciber early classification 
fof smpertance illastratig the modern stress placed on 
paychic desires ss that of Lester ¥ Ward, who in lu 
Dynamic Sociology, published sn 1883, set forth Ise 
theory of socal forces and gave & classiication of these ™ 
This classification was modified somewhat m later wnt= 
ings and appears in its later forms m Outhnes of Soci= 
logy, page 148, and in Pure Socwlogy, page 261 In 
substance he classes soca} forces under two headings, 
(2) physocal forces such as the ontogenene, seeking 
indvviduat preservation, and the phylogenetic, seclong race 
continuance, (2) uader the heading of sociogenen forces 
hae gives the moral, seking the safe and good, the wsthe- 
te, seeing the beautiful, and the entellectaal, seeking the 
‘weful and the trae 

‘The essential powt in this scheme is that atention i 
to longer directed to socral strvcture, function, or phe= 
omens, but to the pryehoe feelings, desires, and emotions 
surging in society, resulting, of course, in the forma 
tion of structure, the performance of function, and the 
frowth of social institutions In Ward's discussions of 
social yostutions he stresses. as primary the economie, 
pohiveal, and fanulial and as derwed or “spartual” ine 
tations the zathetc, moral, and snvellectual 
De Greet's Classification. —A famous classification 
of social phenomena is that of De Greef, the wellknown 
Belgian seciologst, given rm Vahume 1 (5886) of his 
Introduction fo Soctotogy and agar in Volume 3 (1902) 
‘This presents chiefly from a structural standpomt, and a8 
a supplement to Comte’s lassfication of sciences, elassi= 
eation of terms which may apply equally 10 social phe 
nomena, oF to soral instituhons, or to the special social 
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scxnces As a bass for socwty De Greet adopts the 
Spencenan elementary factors of land (sneluding inor- 
kane aud organi but not soesal environment) ani popu- 
fauon (mndreduals considered as brologie and psythic), 
‘The combination of these two elementary {actots results 
sm the constitution of sonety, amumated by socsal forces 
and engaged in acuvines Each cass of soca! phenomena, 
fs already said, may be considered as 2 soca) vesttution 
(oF a8 the Beld of a speessl soeial science, and each such 
sorence as ils many subdieisons of subordinate ser 
ences Sociology, i his opinion, should be considered as 
a synthess ofthese socal srences, which may be grouped 
into a series of seven headings (1) evonomes, (2) 
genetics, (3) asthetes, (4) colleesve paychology (re- 
glows, metuphymcal, and snentiie bekafs), (5) ethics 
(including morals and customs), (6) law, and (7) 
potites 

Of ‘this classification he seys* “Fach of these aclx 
ences ha its special plulosophy Tt ws the abstract em 
temBle of these philosophies that consututes the domain 
of sociology This classification represents to us the 
totality of the social scences according to their natural, 
logeal, historia, and dogmatic order of mereasing spe- 
cialization and complexity, or of decreasing generality and 
smpheny, m eonformsty wih the classification of ante 
cedent sciences established by Auguste Conne”* Me 
later states that ths stheme of elassication 1s provisional, 
and hence 1s subject to modification a5 more exact in 
formation is cbiained through rovestigation 
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a SOCIOLOGY 
of Gumplowies, but who broadened and mnproved his 
system, prefers to dassify social actines from the 
standpomnt of interests, meaning by this term the needs 
and deste, both phystologeal and psyciuca, thar stum- 
tate to actity He has a five-fold elasssication, the 
reproductive of race snterest, che physiological interest 
(hunger and thirst), the self-regarding or egote inter- 
cst, the social snterest, and the transcendental mterest 
calrwaating 1 religion and. philosophy 

Professor Albion W. Small in his Generat Sociology 
thas emphasized a classification based on interests oF ob- 
jective wants* Those he explains to be desites, the sat- 
Uslaction of which is necessary for the realuaben of 
fone's personahty The most general dasses of snterests 
hhe would emphasue are Health, Wealth, Socabuhty, 
Knowledge, Beauty, and Raghtness Of these 
‘that in general all the acts which human beings have ever 
been known to perform have been for the sake of these 
oF some combrration of ends which may be distributed 
‘among these. 

Ross in his chapter on Social Forees,' after discussing 
and comparing varsovs systems of cassications, ests 
the advisability of a double classtfcatioa, one based on 
the desires as “the primary forces as they well up m1 €o- 
sciousness” and the second! based on interests, “the great 
complexes, woren of multiolored stranls’ of deste, 
which shape society and make history” He then die 
vides desires into (2} natural, those present in all men, 
namely, appettive, hedonic, egote, alert, and ree 
creative, and (2) cultural, those clearly differentiated only 
tn culturemen, namely, religous, ethical, astheti 

For 3 OF these ace Gineal Sooaeea. Db APB 
sng. aio Gun L 
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(allectual ‘These “elementary social forces.” he then 
argues, “ivr off impulses which run together and form 
the economic, political, religions, anc intellectual meres, 
which eonstitute i fect the chief history-analung forces” 

From the foregomg st may be seen that in a study of 
society one may note objective focal phenomena, of socal 
amstitutons, classifying these as thoroughly 23 possible 
for the sake of closer study, of, on the other band, he 
ay devete attention to the underlying psychological 
aspects of social phenomena of msttations and setk to 
ascertarn what “forces” are at work, or what “onterests” 
tunite individuals sno groups mn the performance of so- 
ial activites with resuliant group activity 

‘Ward's Social Forces—Lester F Ward's theoty of 
social forces and their guidance through the soiclect 
Adefiately placed sociology on a psychologral rather than 
fon a biclogral bass AS a mont he argued the hypoth- 
i that, atising from cosmuc energy, chrough ehemism, 
there finally evnived three fundamentals for human ex- 
iatenee, namely, organs Ife, fechng. intellect Feehng. 
he argues, with sts concomitant appreciation of paun and 
pleasure {3 for organisms a powerful aid to survival, 0 
that 1m a foog course of time, 2 nervous system develops 
reaching \te mxsmum in man Tn human beings the 
feelings become nghly differentiated and become inte- 
arated through the development of the intellect, which, 
bree, 9 the capacty to perecive relationships Naturatly 
the most intense fechngs would be found assoctated with 
the instnats and would result fm activates tending to sat- 
sly the demands of the phystcal exture Tnstnets shoald 
‘wam of satiety tut the mind, which botomes conscious 
of the pleasure derived from the satsfacton of intense 
fechngs, stimulates the passions to excessive indulgence, 
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and thereby drives the orgasise towards extermination 
through degeneration. Slowly the intellect perceives the 
relation between over-mdulgence and death, or modera- 
tion and fife, and places sntations on intense feelings 
Tike those associated with hunger, sex, fear, and pagnacity, 
and at the same tune stimulates related derived feehngs, 
later in origi, hice those of wealth-seeking, affection for 
kindred, and moral bravery In this manner social ac- 
tivity tends to moderate the excesses of original passions 
and (0 strengthen those tesa) activities based on the higher 
‘emotion such as the moral and the xsthetie 

To this explanation at 1s umportant to note that while 
ogically feelings can be considered apart from the in- 
tellet, yet practically the two are compound! together 
tm the passtonate desire of the emotion, since even the 
friginal feelings of hunger and sex in human begs are 
perhaps never parely wsstuctive in their actwitics It 
is portant, however, in War's theory that thus logyeal 
distention be maintained for the reason that the feehngs, 
desires, and emotions represent the dyramic axpect of 
‘the mund, and the intellect, whch merely percewey vela- 
‘uonships, Wee those of identity, similanty, diferenes, 
and eausation, suggests or directs by iinbeion or sta 
lation the proper line of activity which the organism 
should follow Hence Ward names the collective feehngs, 
"the conative faculty.” “the wall” “the subjective aspect 
fof the mind,” “the dymamic agent,” and speaks of the 
fmcllect as "the objective aspext of the mind” or “the 
Girestive agent” 

{If pow we retum to the ferm “social forces” the full 
significance of this can readily be seen In society, in 
social groups of every sort, there are desires demanding 
expression through social activity These theoretically 
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may be considered as (1) istinctwe or animallike ia 
ind, tilt up in socral heredity along with inbntions o 
stimolations besed on soctal expenences, of as (2) orig 
inal feelings quite fully under regulation, or (3) the of-g- 
smal feelings of hunger and sex may be considered a8 30 
inghly differentiated, and so waegrated more or less com 
pletely in soe! “gunghs,” cht the “derived” feehngs play 
an amportant part m say schere of social acvities.. Tn 
‘other words, in socal activity the socsal, esthetic, moral 
and smelleetuat forces ate from the standpoint of progress 
more important than the crigcal forces of hunger and 
sex, necessary though these ate to social existence 
Social Intereata—Looking at the matter of classifica: 
ton from another pornt of view at will be noted that some 
fer the social word “interest” rather than the word 
‘foree;" so obviowsly derived fro the sxtnce of physics 
‘The word "terest." however, directs attention to what 
seems obviously zn consciousness a$ a more or Jess clearly 
defined aun [is emphass seems intelectual rather than 
affecuonal and us meaning has to be strained somewhat 
to inclode organi interests hardly perccived by average 
men Few persons, for example, or few groups have 
any conscious interest sm health, thous the health in- 
terest ia organically fundamental The (erm “social ine 
terest" however, has a distinct wuhty x0 sociology dis- 
cession, though perhaps mostly wseful m the discussions 
‘of tlie rather than genetic actrees 
‘The Social Institution —It now becomes possible to 
seein review what is meant by the term “socral wstit- 
tion” If there is m a socal group = defimte permanent 
desire demanding satisfaction, hike the desires for food, 
safety, or race contauance, these will result jo the rise 
ff conscious inferests and in defnite and permanent so- 
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‘cial activtion These by custom will be performed in 
et ways through cefinte organienons. There ae, 
therefor, the four exsemsal already mentioned, namely, 
4 permanent desire or interest, « permanent land of a 
towty and 3 permanent organeation, Fanconi Ghrosgh 
sanctioned methods To be sore in time there will be 
varmabons and differentiations, the hunger desire may 
Aferenvate from sself the dente for weal the ute 
ing sciney may develop como commerce exterpnscs and 
the organstation may change into a system of markets 
and. banks, but after all he commercial initiation is 
fundamentally nothing but a differentiated and Inghly 
speetize form of fame 

Tn dhe sme manner the tex desire, which insnoenvey 
feads merely to seasonal intercourse, becomes m the soct 
frp a rclal free for the continuance ofthe rez, ae 
Ing through the errarization of the family, under set 
rules i respect fo courtsh, marsage, nd divorce Here 
agai the forms of conrtahp, marnage. and divoree may 
hange, a8 the sex pasion Becomes less physical, tee 
tconome, and more romantic ar conjugal m ype, or 
the sx parson, ined by social convention, may ox 
press shelf in vehgous castary, alruisie attity, or 
Bithetic emotional, but these devioed fetingy develop 
tach it own type of activity. performed tinder set eth 
bs and orgastation, and thereby Sevcop into other cat 
amstitutions, remotely or closely affihated with the funda 
‘mental ratsten of the family 

Many Clausifeatioos Are Postible—It may, fore 
thermore, be cbrious from ths explesation that ina ia 
tsnion of socal clewieations no apecal stress needs 
to be placed on any partclar cassfeation No one 
ould assure, for instance, that Ward in cesuying 
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forces us preservative, reproductive, moral, esthetic, xd 
intellectual mieant to imply that in the andividuat brain. 
‘there are speen compartments for each of these sets of 
forces, Bromlly, one may speak of a social force ia 
thinking of the phystco-psyehic energy surging in human, 
henge masted ino a social group, and this may be 
thooght of as differentiated sto spenfic sonal Sores, 
tut the disumcton beeweem these forces is targely Joga! 
the sgcial forces are interrelate or integrated, each more 
or less closely shares mm the nature of the others, 50 
that, for example, the hunger and sex feehngs are rarely 
Lever expenenced apart from moral, asthetc, and an- 
tellectual considerations, and these derived forces like- 
wise. of analyzed, show their bases im the feehngn of 
Inunger and sex In our conversation we unconsoously 
imply thos conneevon We hunger after nghtcousness, 
‘we thirst for koowledge, we eagerly embrace the truth, 
and certainly we enjoy our food better when we know 
that it has teen Ronestty acquired, dently served, and 
fs scientifeally apportioned to our bodily needs 

Any classification of socal phenomena, institutions, 
forces, or interests must for the present be largely a 
matter of the personal equation, or of some partilar 
point of view, or tased on the general actintes of a 
special type of society It is not necessary. therefore, 
toaswtime that any one of the several systems of classifica 
tion aiready given 18 to be standardized and the others 
reyected If psychology should ever be abe to agree on 
the defmuicn of rntmets and inherited mental tendencies 
for capacities, and to state defiutely what of these were 
imberent and fundamental i primitive man or even sn 
modern man, a reat basis for a theory of 
‘would exist On the whole, one is fairly 
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ing that man tas wndoobedly instincts for food and 
oe and, if not castes, at Kast merited tendencies 
towards fear or pugoaety Pugnaety 1s common mn the 
fant, mm war, and im male courtship Fear made the 
(gods we are told by the ancients and by the anthropolog- 
{eal sciences, but m later relynons fear becomes awe and 
reverenes and notions of dinne helpfalness and love 
fare also common i religions Play, 50 fargely watheue 
At present, 1 histonsally voeatonal, pugmanous, amative, 
land relgioos, though at times st 3s merely the armless 
‘expenditure of surplus energy Presumably. therefore, 
clasnficanions of social phenomena might well vary with 
the lund oF degree of ehnheation, emphasing alway’ 
the two fundamental classes bosed on hunger and se 
foling the growing differentiation of eheve with a 
vanaing evviization, and stressing vigorously the denved 
‘of cultural intereats an mace advanced citieation, Th 
‘amy De assumed also that an later stages of human prog: 
reat these will be even more vigorously exnphastzed since 
modern wtopig tually assome that an later ages the 
Ingher emotions aod the iellect will be demanant. 
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‘The study of the development of social institutions, 
to well begun by Spencer, covers a wide field to-day in 
sceiologral savestigation, and the results are contanned 
fm numerous works Since ot ws amportant that the 40 
ctologsa! process of change be comprehended, at Feast in 
sta fundamentals, the chief points in respeet to the de~ 
velopment of certain of the great clases of socal insttn 
tons will be explained from the standporet of sociology, 
fraphasining, a8 most wmportant, dynamic changes and 
the rationalinig of the metutioms themselves 

Tn seeking to ascertam wat fond of data are important 
for sociology, attention has already been called to the 
basal sciences of biology ane! paychalogy But in the 
study of saciat phenomena proper the economic i ad= 
rtedly basal, singe physical fife, which is suxtmned 
through economic effors, 1s esvential to psychic and so- 
coat development Just at the human mind ia dependent 
fon a nervous sysiem for expression, $0 the cultura! 
anpect of society depends on sts eronamie situation and 
develops with UF step by step The iroplication is that 
hele relatonalnp is letemie and that cach may he the 
better comprehended by seeing the many connections 
that unite i with the other They are the two des of 
the same shield, and itis as absurd to avow on the one 
side a “bread and butter philosophy” as to prodaim on 
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the other 2 transcendentalion of “high thinking” widhoul! 
even “plain ving” 

Influence of Physical Nature —There isa schoo! of 
soetnlognss that tends to emphadze the importance of 
natural physica! condisons in the determination of socal 
eveloymmest Pram Plato to the present time writers 
have called attencion to the rofvence of climate, the 
Fectity of the sor, the necessaty of sussogewestth and 
of commercial facies an the form of good harbors 
and navguble rivers, ant for manufactures nateral 
‘energy, sueh as falling water, available for power The 
argument is that man is largely the creature of fis 
physical eavirunment, with a soct of moplatven that he 
has no control over it Ia very prumitve ewsluation, 
wher savage hordes Inved for thousands of years 
restricted halutats, having few achievements or Knowle 
telge of any consequence, there was doulkless truth i 
this theory Nature seleeed those adapted 10 tbe ebmatc 
femvironment aod moked them to suit such conditions 
But from the moment when man Began to achieve, amd 
pass from savagery to ovileation he began to modhly 
fs physical exwitonament He modifies climate by cloths 
ad hoitng , be ads to the productety of the sal by 
ight enlvahen and by ferthzers. if good ports of 
rivers are Tachiog he digy harbors and transports his 
‘foods on canals or rashways, if natural power m is okler 
forms ie susafficent he utdhare other forces of tature 
by the scentiic development of steam and clectrnty: 
and if his own repon fails to supply Iam with ores, he 
imports ther from ks nexghbors In other wards, while 
rman ig determined somewhat by hue physical environ 
ment, he hnmself decides by antellectual processes what 
modifications in the environment he desires to male, and 
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then deliberately seeks to create about him such an en 
viconenent 

‘Migration—This he may do, aside from scientific 
achievements, by the simple expedient of mugration, and 
carly human history as ove long record of the migrations 
‘of peoples from less favored to more favored parts of 
the earth Migration in its geaceable form, and subject 
to national and international regulation, is still a promi- 
nent factor sm civilation The distinction between the 
old and the new may te readily seen by comparing 
Gasar's merciless treatment of rgrating Helvetians and 
Germans, with the newer pobey of Amencenization for 
fnamigrants within the Umited States Migration, how 
ever, is a temporary expedient, and in cvilizing influence 
is low un grace when compared with readjastments within 
the soetal group. 50 as to meet satisfactonly newer cone 
ditions Migration om a large seale i fooked on with de 
creasing favor, and each state henceforth should wim to 
retain its own population, as its most valuable arse, by 
‘proper readjustments of its economic system 

‘The Demand for Foods —If economic development 
depends #0 largely on the physical conditions already 
alluded to, it i easy to see that the economic history of 
san could he shown by noting hus increasing capacity 
to dictate the kind of physical environment wnder which 
he desires to hive Now the fundamental econoam: desire 
4s the demand for food Man rust eat to ve and he 
the fundamental and most important buman activey is 
the search for foods A person wel supped with novr- 
lishing food has a good basis for all other forms of de- 
velopment No race poorly fed om improper food can 
fake any great socal advance A variety of good 
fois regularly supplied and wisely used is a social 
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necessity. Unquestionably we are just passing into a 
more scientifc period in respec to food supplies Science 
‘will yet dicate the kinds and quantity of food needed 
for high development Meanwhile faddists, "poison 
squads,” and pare food laws show the trend of the 
times toward a beter compechension of what constitutes 
a scieatifc food 

In primitive days, however, mea were more deeply 
concerned with the quantity than with the quahty of 
Yoo’ When food was abundant they gorged, at other 
times they starved, fresh of putrid, raw or cooked, coarse 
or deliate, vegetable, animal or human, all was promptly 
transferred to their stomachs As Ward puts 1, "Tt 
might almost be said that the fength of time it requires 
for food to pass fom the lips tothe stomach is a measure 
of civifzation”? Yt was a great advance when men 
began to exercise forethought by forkearing to eat afl 
fon hand, having learned how to dey foods sm the sum 
and so ta preserve then against times of acarcty An 
acho of this achievement belongs to our generation, when 
through the development of the cancun mndvstry and of 
the process of making arial fee, the refrigerator car 
and steamer, and the eckl-storage plant became possite, 
‘hus langey increasing our capscty to preserve for Jong 
periods perishable foods Because of these developments 
the tropies will furnish to the temperate zones increase 
‘ingly larger stores of fruits and flesh foods, and become 
thereby the center of great ceonome acuwties? 

‘Nomadisn and Agricuiture—Another achevement 
‘was made whea, whether by chance oF intention, animals 
‘were damesticated, probably throagh woman's ingenuity 
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and desire for am assured food supply for her chien. 
‘The economic importance of this fs easily seen, Tn the 
ddog, man had an assistant ia the chave and, if socessary, 
1 Food supply, beasts of burden served a double function 
as means of trampertation and 25 food, other animels 
‘were used to furnish milk, cheese, butter, flesh foods, 
and clothuag From that time on the hunt ceased to 
be the chief means of support, and beame secondary 10 
the breeding and care of Blocks end herds so that en 
amo longer needed to starve through the winter, since they 
could subsist onthe banda food supplies in ther fds. 
Evidently this meant a revolution sn industral fe In- 
stead of the wid free Fife of the hunter came a com- 
pact group with definite occupations, snlled in defending 
their wealth agarast wikl beasts and hungry outsiders, 
‘The story of Jacob and Esa sllastrates the confict be 
tween these two occupations, just as the legend of Caia 
and Abel itastrates the antagonisen between the pastoral 
and the agriculearal 

In primutive evibaation the males by hunting supplied 
ffesh foods, and the females armed with the ding 
snk, ancestor of the spade and the hoe, secured vege- 
tables as supplementary foods In pastoral bfe the flesh 
fof animals still furnished the staple food, which was 
supplemented by natural fuss and by the products of the 
rude agriculture performed by the women, but with ia- 
‘crease of popelation and @ larger consequent demand for 
food of all kinds, the supply of flesh foods became rear 
tively smaller, and edible grains became the stall of Ife. 
‘Then the males had to assist in the euluwation of the 
fields and to forswear to a large extent the more favored 
‘secupetions of hunting, shepherding their focks, oF war. 
Hag with ther neighbors. Cassar and Tacitas give us 
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amusing ateounts of our tarbarizn Teutonic ancestors, 
dmelling on thes ars! lve for agriculeure and specifying 
as their favorte amusements eating, drinking. hunting, 
and fighting ‘Ths, #5 time passed on, and popalation 
omereased faster than the land afforded sustenance (or 
cattle, men were compelled unmalingly to devote theme 
selves more and more assiduously to the irksome task 
Of the cultivation of the soil The horror of datly and 
‘monotonous labor seemed a curse to them, and the un 
certainty a8 to whether they should reap what they sowed 
acted asa dragtotherr energy It required mack patience 
and forethought laboonsly to tl the earth and then to 
‘ware weeks and months for returns A new type of rccu+ 
pation, a pew type of man, and a more compact ewikza- 
ion were the results, It was Uorough farming that men 
learned the secret of hard, unresutting tol, pavence, 
hopefuls, forethought and stabvhty, and pasted defi- 
ritely from the flesh diet of nomads to vegetative fonds 

‘Rive of Slavery —Fortunately, pechaps, the reason 
of man hit on a bappy device whereby some, at lets 
might escape the hated dradgery of duly toil Tn 
‘arly dayy map-hentiog for eannitalisec purposes had 
been favorte amusement, comming proft wth please 
‘wre When, however, the taste for human flesh declined, 
de posubly to the addtions of flesh foods furnished by 
flock and herd, rassaere and the torture of captives took 
its place, women and children alone beng sometimes saved 
for slavery* Later st was perceived that the male also 
amight be spared and complied under the lath to perform 
lahorious til for hs master Thus arose the mstitation 
of slavery, a5 a substrate for canmbaham, massacre, 
and torture, and hence in its beginsings a benevolent 
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institation, if we assume that to the slave ecmpstiory 
lator with Tife was better than a pamsful death At 
any rate allover the world, wherever men had drudgery 
and enemies, these fatter were ersiaved sf possible and 
forerd to Isbor An economic benefit from this was 
that agrieditore as a definte cocupation became much 
more feasible, The daily routine was performed by 
shaves, who thereby acquired the capaaty and habit of 
vunwenned industry The mumber of slaves increased 
‘through war and compalory breeding, bet an duc tame 
slave labor, performed as a hated task, failed to com 
pete successfully with free labor working for wages, 
Deggarly though the compensation was Yet, when a 
serfs or a8 a peasant population ther Jot lncame somne= 
what lightened, chey stil kept up their Sreless work for 
the compensation of daity food Even to-day the peasant 
fore the largest part of che world’s population and per= 
forms the great mass of drudgery sm creation in re= 
swim for bare subsistence As peasants in China, Rusea, 
nds, and Latin America, and as unskilled laborers i 
Europe they toil steadily and labonously, still recesving 
as pay the mere necessities of life, scarcely knowing 
to-day whether they will have food and sheller on the 
sorrow. 

Rise of a Lelmire Class—An important indirect 
fect of slavery was the rie of «leisure cass By this 
term is not meant those who have no work whatsoever 
to do, but rather those who are aot compelied to labor 
strenuously wit their hands in the industries in order 
to obtain their economic suppor. In primitive life 
ddouteless the energy of all was chiefly expended in the 
‘arsint of daily food. the occasional lesure was probably 
3m most eases wasted, although at times it may have been 
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utilized by a few for refection and achievement. With 
slavery and farger wealth moce would be freed from 
feconamic necersty and thereby given opportunity for 
‘mental improvement and sebieversent Unquestionably 
many would waste their Yisure riotously and foolshly, 
bot otters again would utihze it to the itmost In this 
‘manner there evolved 2 Jeisure class as dstinguished from 
a slave class, amd on the basis of us dhstinetion came. 
in Tater generations, caste and class sysdems, emphasizing 
atistoeraic forms of organization, based on the domi- 
nance of noble birth, earning, and wealth 

Trade and the Industries —There was still another 
possibility, aside from the use of slaves, of escaping, 
from the icksomse drudgery of agercuturat fe Far back 
jn civilization men had bartered ther surplus for com= 
todites enjoyed by thest nelhbors, and in this way 
Thad begun the development of market placed, trade 
routes, a means of exchange in some form of monty, and 
the trader’s occupation Others agaon hud found a perv 
fur eatsfaction in the making of tool and weapons, 
and had become facile m smithing of ail sons Others 
hhad become expert in the use of tools, and were busily 
‘engaged in semple forms of manufacture To:many, such 
‘occupations seemed more attractive than farming. and 
wherever opportunity allowed, commerce and manufac= 
tures developed, resuiting in the rise of the ety with its 
complex life, s0 favorable to hgh civihzation 

‘Resultant Social Achievement-—The advantage of 
this change from the standpoint of achievement 1s easily 
perceived Manufactures meant inventions, greater sil, 
‘wider knowledge of watural resources anda vastly greater 
‘output in proportion to the energy expended Com- 
merce meant social mtereourse, the minghing of cviiza- 
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tions, Inger ideas, and the stimsius of activity through 
the hope of gein’ No purely pastoral or egricitural 
people ean ever hope to become wealthy and enjoy a Ingh 
ewilization, ‘They may live a simple Bie and have homely 
Yurtues and storing qualities of mand, bot they lack the 
thnll and vigor of wrhan exvilzahon, which develops 
only through commerce and manufacture Nor can they 
cever draw far away from the fear of famine since their 
very existence depends on the proper proportion of son 
and ram, and they seldom have a reserve supply of 
foods to be drawn on in case of successive poor seasons, 
nor have they manufactured goods to be exchanged in 
commerce for food Evidently, then, the rise and pre- 
dominance of a civilization but on commerce and matat- 
factures imply sill greater social achvevement, and his 
tory may be iluminated by noting how a nation ries 
ino prominence when it beccmes the center of come 
merce and manisfactures, abd then sinks back into relative 
insymmficance as a more adaptable and inventive nation 
‘conquers it in war or economic competition 

Through such changes erban hfe mo Tonger needed to 
center itself in the midst of a fertile remon, its natoral 
site, but found location wherever commercia! facies 
offered themselves oF fudden mines of metala could be 
found For this reason throughout the ancient and mod 
fern world urban centers may be looked for (1) it the 
centers of fertile plins and valleys, (2) at the mouths, 
Junchons or head waters of navigable streams or on 
‘he harbors of islands, nkes, and seas, and (3) wherever 
there are mines of metals o quarries of stone sutable 
for building purposes, oF falling water to furnish powes 
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in the rise of commerce is developed of necessity the 
proces of transportation. Tn place of the pack on the 
Iuman back come the canoe and the beast of burden, 
then roeds sre bit, canals are dug for transportation 
a5 well a3 for imation, and finally come the saling 
reste) the steamboat, and the rauraad mall of there 
‘numerous present and possible forms, a¢ well a wiventive 
achievements for the trarsmision of news and mer 
sages, culmunating inthe present aystem of wireless ¢cleg~ 
raphy 

"The Utiization of the Materials and Forces of 
Nature—Since the anthropological sciences trace the 
development of ran m his early mastery over the mae 
tevals and forces of nature® attention here need simply 
be directed to the socrolopral mgmficance of sich de- 
velopment Ta these days, am place of & contingouy 
straggle for mere sabastence, we desire abundant food 
‘of good qualty, and many comforts and luxucies be 
sides We dene lesare for mental, moral, and asthene 
‘enjoyment, and prefer to spend as litle econemuc energy 
as need be, in order to attain these things, Tn other 
words, we demand a relatively greater return {ora smaller 
economic effort This becomes sereasingly possible as 
we discover how to utllze what matsre 0 generously 
supplies to us, ax we learn to ose more effectively wood, 
stone, and metal, and to increase our stare of these 
thregh the preservation and enlargement of ur forex, 
the manufacture of artificial stone, by the making of 
sted), the extraction of alumumam from elay, oF mtrogen 
rom the air. As also we pass beyond the swl and the 
‘water mill to the enormous energies stored in sea 
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and eletricity, we reach a condition whea Malthasiasism 
Yeeumes eldfashioned For through these achievements 
food suppis are multiplied enormeusly, and the energy 
needed {0 attsin them pastes 28 4 burden from hasta 
csc to nature stself | The brain of man invents and 
vides the machine, and natural power dors the rest 
‘The man behind the machine symbolnes 2 great {actor 
in dynamic civitzation, as well as the wan behind the 
gun The real hopefuiness of the situation at preset 
4s, hat ae long as the intellet of man ean continue 10 
make improvements ia machinery, and wtian more eff 
omy natural resources, mankind will become more 
and more free from the fear of starvation, the standards 
of life wll nse, slavery, serfdom, and unskilled labor 
will disappear, and wick shorter hours of Tabor, which 
will involve mieligence rather than muscle, even the 
-workong classes will have leisure to devote themselves 
to cultural attainment, a8 is not postible under a ayse 
ter involv stremaons toit and unremitting poverty 
‘The Natural Woges of Labor.—The impheation 
{rom this 18 that economic consumption will tend more 
and more toward 2 better system of labor rewards, a 
‘Question complicated by the existence of prwwate property 
Ty primstve civikzation property was communal except 
sn such maters as weapons, ommnents, and dating 
Ip other respects all shared and shared alte whether 
sm hunting of in spoil? Tn pastoral and agricultural 
vilzation there was communal property and also family 
Posesnons, not only were there variations i the wealth 
ff diferent fares, but there was alto a n00-prop- 
crtied clase of serfs sad slaves In urban ciaheation 
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fated on commerce and manufactures individual rights 
Jn property are fully recogniend cvem as against the 





0 necessary in an age of enterprise and private initiative 
‘The gospels on several orcasions zmounce « prinesple 
which im substance # that, who has much will have 
‘more, and who has ite will have fess" In modern form 
it is the question whether or not the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer Under genetic development 
the rule seems to hold good, and Lona® explains the 
principles mvoived Those who have wealth have power, 
dlotninate legal standards, and control socal institutions, 
hhence they naturally tend to arrange the system in suck 
‘way that they will increase their wealth Lacking, how= 
ever, deep imaight and broad knowledge they do so at the 
expense of the many and drag down evilzation in 
consequence In modern times with store wisdom the 
social aim is to merease the wealth of the comunity 
4 a whole, and 30 to arrange the distribation of it 
‘that the proportionately larger share thall go to the 
‘many, not to the few Histoncally at can be shown that 
under genetic development the wealth of the community 
flows into the possession of the privileged classes, the 
nobalty, clergy. and leisure classes generally This ine 





that this evil could be checked by wise legislation, as 
Plato before him had tned to show a remedy in utopian 
form 

Molifcations in Higher Civilization —The break 
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ing down of this system begins with the era of com= 
meree, which tends always toward democracy Energy 
and capacity, irrespective of birth, are in demand, and 
farge rewards go tothe man who has abit, even though 
he is oobly born Manufactures tend in the same di- 
rection, and 2s the reault of these snfivences a middle 
class is formed made up of commoners who acquire 
‘wealth Az sll and energy come more ani more into 
demand, others from the ranks rise into the professions, 
into heghly paid, sklled trades, and into positions of re- 
spomsibihty jn basiness. These also revere a propor: 
tionately larger share of weatth If statistics were 
avaiable, it would be possible to show the march of 
civihzation by noting fustocrally the decrease in per 
cert of thote wh live fror hand to mouth tis probable 
that Intelligent legistetion wall have to supplement the 
atenetic development intiated by commerce and maniaface 
‘tres, and society by ics wisdont may have to place handi~ 
‘epson excessive fortunes, through specially devised 
systems of taxation, a5, for example, through income, 
corporation, and inheritance taxes On the other hand, 
{twill need to pay special attention to the stimulation 
of those who 10 civized countries are stil below the 
standard of a decent living wage No cinlustion an 
Ihonestly claim to be high in which a relatively large 
er cent of its poptlation is below the level of fairly 
comfortable subsistence Unslalled labor should recerve 
sock training a5 will develop intelligence and energy. 
and at the same time supply opportunites for econ 

and cultural advancement A skilled worker should re 
ceive as compensation for fis labor an amount amply 
suffciect for the comfortable support of himself and 
tamil without the necessity of ang out an income 
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by the additional labor of wife or child. These changes 
should not come as concessions {rom master to man, but 
5 the resule of joint admirsstration of a common 1n- 
dustry in which owner and worker have common snter- 
eats Sociology, basing itself om histoneat expenence, 
028 no need of any return to the primitive condition of 
‘communal propery oF a system of equ shanngs, but 
does insist on the supreme importance of a system 10 
‘which every person, through the exercise of a moderate 
amount of energy and enteligence, may have the opper- 
tunity to attain a fave livelihood This condition, m= 
‘pessble in eativer evstration, becomes possible and even 
Inevitable as maz transforms ‘hs environment by his 
‘mastery over natural forces. 

Economie Production and Distribution-—The social 
problem may further be iustrated from an economic 
standpoint by consienng econvmne activities under the 
three usual headings of production, distribution, and 
‘consumption These terms apply not merely to foods but 
to anything whatsoever in the economic world that can 
be produced, distributed, and consumed 

A primitive horde relying entirely on matueal foods, 
obtained without the nse of tools oF weapons, cam not be 

to produce at all Nor indeed can they be said ta 
form a society, since to al intents they are merely animal 
Bot when the horde begins to manufacture devices and 
‘weapons for purposes of hunting and war, and tools 
as aids in other aris involving social activities, then 1t 
Tecomes definitely a producing group Assumnng that 
4t produces simply for its own nerds and urports nothing 
fora other groupe itu self-sufcing, and whatever dis 
‘tribution and consumption there i takes place albo wl 
‘the group This is the statte sdeal, praised by classic 
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philosophers like Aristotle as the best form of society and 
formetly exalted by the Chinese as the celestcl system. 

‘As population groups multiply and come in contact one 
‘with another w becomes roerzasingly dificult to remain 
seif-suffemg A surplus in producton develops, and 
though a may at fist be simply allowed to waste, 
process of ture such surplus products are passed on to 
‘wexghboring or even to more distant groupe, in exchange 
pechaps for other goods needed at home but in excess 
sewhere From ths time forth social energy may ex 
pend itself wa two directions (1) in deliberately fostering 
the production of surplus products, 80 a8 to obtain goods 
Jn exchange, and (2) in broadeniog out and developing 
rveans and methods of dismbution, so as to faclitate 
exchange From this develop the processes of manu- 
facture, machonofacrure, and commerce, giving) an im- 
fmense stmolus to socal intercommameation, $0 neces 
sty for the growth of higher eriliation Socially 
speaking, emphasis om distribution is much more ime 
portant than on production, for surplus production will 
fake care of itself if only there be conversent and ef 
dent avenues for distribution By contrast, an emphasis 
‘on production to the neglect of means of distribution 
means only wastage and economic loss 

Social Consumption — Again, from the socral view 
point, consumption is obviously the most important of 
the three processes Men produce and distribute solely 
sm order that they may “consume,” or uth, the goods 
produced or exchanged Ths is clearly som the case of 
foods, the fundamental of all production and distribution, 
sand is no less tre in the ease of other goods utthed 
{0 satinfy the demands of decency, comfort, and Iyoouty 
‘in social fe. Socially speaking, what a man “consumes” 
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i all important. If the return to the average man for 
his share m production and distribution 1s a mere pit- 
tance, 2 bere subsistence, with a mammum for deceocy, 
the evihzation of bis group is low sn grade In other 
words, the average standards of twing prevalent in so- 
cial groups testify to the qualuy of thet social develope 
ment and grades them as high ot low Some persons, 
to be sure, may so misuse their incomes through dl 
balanced expenditures, as to show standards of ving #- 
fervor to what mght be expects, but they are the ex- 
cexption, sot the rule If the average man consumed 
wastelally, <vilzation to that extent would be hindered 
fon even rendered decadent. From this standpoint, there- 
fore, the real xim of "socal economes” should be to 
adopt progressively higher standards of ving, 10 28 to 
remove the average man from the plane of a bare sub- 
slatence wage up to 2 condition in which, on the basis 
of 3 vocally decent Wving wage, be may through llsure 
aupire to share in the higher achievements of ha people 
Social consumption, however, is dependent on ante 
creased focal production and « fairer social disteSbution 
In other words social wterests demand (1) the further- 
lance of education, scenes, and inwention; (2) coopers 
five, unuhed activity im production, without parasitism: 
and (3) a just distribution of the goods. produced, 
-without exploitation o manopoly on the part of a favored 
few. 

‘Present Economic Trend—It is likely that the re- 
marlable concentration of ational and intersational 
energy and resources, nevesitated by the world war, will 
Ihave, a6 Rs most benefcal result im du time, the destruc- 
‘ton of the exploiting and monopolistic systems ofthe old 
sigime of capitalism and the ssbstinstion of a more fra 
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‘ermal and equitable aysiem, so as to permit the develop 
ment of a real dergeracy sang nations 

Indications of these tendencies in the Uasted States are 
already quite remarkable The army and navy are be 
‘coming great educational systems for the development 
‘of science, sil, and unnked action The great industri: 
and the systems of transportation, developed largely along 
monopolistic and explexting Ines, were for war purposes 
lune, 0d compelled to work solely foe national avs, 
and this Yesson will not be Jost In the same manner re- 
Jigious ams, philanthropic aecvity, am edocational 3 
tems feel the necessiey of radally modifying ther pare 
tieularutie methods of former years, w as to devote theme 
selves to the common parpose of strengthenung the seas 
anu cultural merests of gational evvization Some supe 
‘pose chat this national “omelet” of the war period can be 
“unserambled” and a return made to former conditions, 
tbat such expectations are entirely fallacious Between 
the new and the old x symchesss will tae place and the 
tlumate Lenefite denved therefrom will, in the United 
States at least, far outweigh the cost ofthe war an hfe and 
stealth, 
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‘The Primitive Family and Kinsulp.—While the 
arly 19 usually considered as the unst or fundamental 
group of modern society, the term famdy has ind a dif 
ferent significance at different umes. When mankiod was 
emerging from anvmal conions the family grovp Jn- 
‘eluded in the horde probally consisted simply of mother 
and child holding closely together mnerly during the help- 
eas period of infancy. The mother herself presumably 
[provided for and protected her eluldren, who ax they ma- 
‘tured would feel « sympathetic connection beeacse of thert 
descent {ron a camman mother and the common ife sn 
‘which they hod been reared This furrshes dhe bass of 
(he soxalled matriarchal, of wetronyrme, fruly made up 
of a roother, her ehuldren, and her daughters’ children, 
forming a natural kin The family growp was at fest 
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halt together by intuitive sympathy, but at a later stage 
fnuman reason became able to see the ulility of konship 
ties in the formanon of larger groups for purposes of 
Ihuntng and defense Frons that time forth kinship was 
recognized as a social bond, and regulations of marriage 
and degrees of consanguinity became general with the 
paseing of the centuries 

Conjugal Relationships —As the fanction of the male 
fn generation was then unknown, fathers as such were 
not recognized as members of the family, maternal uncles 
and uterine beothers forming the male kun and the matural 
protectors ofthe women and children By the time of the 
patriarchal, or gatronymic, period, the father's stare in 
reproduction had becorme knows), he Ind defintely laid 
claim to kinship with his children, and even had asserted 
his belief that fatherhood was far more wmportant than 
‘motherhood Then too, as wars became common, wives 
were readily obtained by capture or purchase, so that 
te hmaband had a property right in bus wives, and cote 
sequenily sn their esidren, irrespective of fatherhood 
Under this system came a kinship based fundamentally 
fon male descent and paternal authorty. and a more eom= 
‘Pact and permanent family organization In later tives, 
as for example under the empure ip Rome, came the sys 
tem of tracing konshup through double descent, and this, 
how jie! by bologeal Inowicge a rapt the 
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children be considered as the offspring of both parents 
land related to the kin of exch Artificial kinship arose 
by claime of descent froma a common fictitious ancestor, 
as in totemssm, or in tribal traditions, and by adoption 
or by marriage, the last two, of course, being well recog 
ized forms of Vieship to-day On the bess of real oF 
ettious kinsbips, grew slowly recogniton of tribal clan, 
and national kinship, broadening at present info human: 
Itarlanism, or a recognition of the essential Kinship of 
the entire human race 

Sexual connection was in primitive life dictated merely 
by natural instines, infinenced by propinquity and pa 
sion Whether marriage was polygamous, polyandrous, 
‘or monogamous, temporary or permanent in form, 18 of 
small moment For sociological purposes the nature of 
‘the relationship i of no consequence until it becamie a 0- 
ial one, recognized by the group, and involving mutual 
sights and obligations For fram that time a new form 
of kinship was recognized, imphed in the marriage tie 
teeween husband and wife This enlargement of the 
family group by the inclusion of the husband is marked 
in the histories of primitive marriage by the rive of ri- 
‘merous regulations of the otatas of marviags, which 
henceforth definitely takes its place as a social stitution 
It seems evident, moreover, that during ths penod eca- 
nomic considerations 25 well as sexual appetite became 
A factor in marmage ‘The woman began to have a defi- 
rite econome fanction fo the communal group a6 the 
supplier of vegetable food, as domestic drudge. and as 
burdenbearer on the march Her proficiency in these 
cespects, therefore, became a consideration in the eyes of 
fer suitors Women captured ia war were valuable not 
simply as supplementary wives but also as saves having 
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a defnite econonie valve At the came time men a¢ 
hunter, warvior, and. shepherds were frequently ex 
aged in wartare, and developed thereby an aggressive, 
masterful, and Moodsbirsty duposition Under sux 
conditions i iz not bard to tee Gat women 33 save~ of 
purchaseowives, ting laboncssly with the jer circle 
Of the group, would tend to become more and more 10> 
fondinated 10 the males who were expert in baile and 
engage! m mentally stimulating cecupations | Hence the 
free mother of semi-human existence had become by the 
tine of the agricultural period a sutimssive slave 80 ber 
Ios and master and was characterized by the natural 
slavish quahties of patience, enfurance under sufering, 
and pusivity in matters exteral to her own interest, 
‘This wnferior place she sill holds among the ferger part 
of the world’s population The earrings relstion is sil 
‘based almost entirely oc sexual passion and economic con 
siderations, and in the family eronorny of the poor the 
‘woman's dy that of Feld hand and household drudge, 
though her sates raes jn importance wherever monDpamy 
‘prevails, since her lot ie mitigated by her wooed ue 
{slneae and By the possiahty of ties of affetion within 
the narrow family circle 

Klashyp and marriage would be ia sorry oatdition if 
thia were the end of sonal development, Fortunately there 
1s another aspect tobe emphasized Thus may be explaned, 
fiat, by the gradual efinement of sexual relavens and, 
secondly, bya risen the standards of far affection 

‘Refinement in Sex Relationships ~The prompting 
cof sexual passion 10 aninal fe is fasunetee, and its 
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indulgence spontaneoas ia season When the intellect 
fof man developed sufficiently to enable him to refett ox 
1s desires, seal indulgence became conscious, erties, 
excessive, and ceased to be seasonal Then caine socal 
tabu and regulation, aiming to check the evils of toro 
tiousneas that threatened to sweep away the existence of 
the race These involved mainly requirements of female 
clustity, and sterner regulations respectiog martinge and 
divorce Civilaation has, however, unquestionably 
strengthened the intensity of male sexual passion, by ¥e- 
rmonng him from the harsh, physical coneitions of s2¥- 
age hfe with the primary attention given to the procuring 
of foods, and by developing in him a sexual imagenation. 
‘A civilization dominated by males has been in consequence 
rather half-hearted and unsuccessful in sts attempts to 
seglate sexual irreguianties and viees. Great relgious 
teachers have done their best to set up high standards 
of sevual ethics, Bat no reigious system can boast of 
such success in results Sancrfied prostitetion (1m the 
Eas), legalized polygamy, 2 divorce at the wall of the 
ral, ecibacy enjomed on both sexes, and tab on 
‘open discussions of sexual relations scem to be some of 
the evil reslts of former religious teachings On 36x 16° 
tationships 

Sex Passion Essential —Yet litle by litle religion 
and science have been drawing together on the matter 
and begya to lay imcreasing emphasis on wore rather «n= 
‘portant teachings, mamely, that sexual passion of itelf is 
proper, natural, and necessary for race preservation; 
thatthe vety vigor and intensity of sis helpful to erviiza~ 
tion since it gives energy and aratation to the man, and 
race and charm fo the woman, bat that medulgence in 
sexual passion is not a matter to be decided by the wish 
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and whim of the individual, or even by the dogma of 
church or the decree of law, except as these conform to 
the teachings of human expenence scicutfally ste 
preted. In other words, society must inereasngly insist, 
as ts standards, that every mdivdual be properly trained 
scientie Ceachings sm. respect to sexual relations, and 
that persons of low sexual standards must ngdly comply 
under penalty with socal regulations placed on sexual 
indulgence Freedom of contract wn the marriage ela 
‘ton would, under present condtons, result in Wcentious- 
nets Tt is a remote ideal suited to & population cha 
actenzed by self-control, well trained fo regulate 
[prmary instincts, and will not become possible wot) in 
Drache it would amount to permanent monogamy 

RegulationofMarnage.—In placeof thenbwotute free 
dom demanded by extreme radvealisen woght better Be ex 
phased a stricer regulation of socially injurious mar 
rages, extendrg in many cases even to prohibition Pubs 
Jue opinion inteligently mformed and directed through 
mora] agencies should make umpossble the marnage of 
those physically, mentally, and morally defective Ate 
tention should be directed more and more away from a 
purely indvidualishc theory of marnage for personal 
pleasure, to a view of st as involving racsal consequences 
In place of ancestor worshyp eight well come a sart of 
worslup of postenty, 20 that persons might take the 
same pride m ptonding capable offspring for future 
(enerations, as some do now st tracing their descent from 
iustrious ancestors 

‘Woman's Infiuence.—The moder movement in the 
direction of higher sexual morahty bas come about Jange= 
ly through woman's influence Its hegnnings, of course, 
date far back in human history when standards of vir- 
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tue arose through requirements of fer chastity, Slay- 
xy and the practice of polygamy by the leitare class, who 
thereby onopobred surplus women, strangely enough, 
helped on the cause of virtue by azesstomng the great 
mais of mankind to monogamy, « form of marnage in 
‘which women naturally acquire a greater snfiuence than 
under polygamy Roman law and early Chnebanity also 
Ihelped matters by emphasis on woman's dignity and 
‘equality, the church honored mothechood by xs emphasis 
fon the Madonna, chyvalry mm ts turn tended 10 idealice 
women a5 a spinitaalizng influence in social Wife, and 
the standards of chivalry and Chnstiamty became com- 
‘mon through the prestige of church and lenight and 
(hrough sonal pressure and control 

‘The great movement of the Exghteenth Century toward 
‘aman equality had a profound effect on woman's status 
since from that time agitation for woman's rights defc 
nitely started 4 Sueh rights are only wnadentaly pola, 
‘gyiation for which has dwarfed other movements, tome 
cof which are relatively more important and will recenve 
tention with the coming of women's suffrage Wom- 
an‘s raghts are based on x demand for the development 
and expression of her personaly and properly melude 
such demands as that for Ingher education, for freedora 
to enter economic life if necessary, for contrat over her 
‘own children and her own property, for a larger social 
life than the narrow ere of domestic routme, and for 
the rghit of free choce i marriage and of maintamng 
Ther self-respect in marriage by control over sexual re 
lations, even (o the extent of demandmg dvorce in last 
resort This great movement toward women's equality 
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1s already producing marked changes in social fe, ond 
is one of the powerful factors im improving the moral 
relations ofthe sexes anc in the chminatien of the gronser 
forms of sexual vice Unquestionably another century 
of progress in thes direction wil help greatly to parity the 
moral atamsphere of social Ife, since women val mst 
that the standards of sexsal ethics shall apply (o both 
sexes ale 

‘Rise in Standards of Family Affection —This ime 
provement in social standards can be made clearer by 
noting the changes un the relations betwee husband and 
wile As already expinoed, the (reer marriage of early 
iulnation was followed by the sexual and economic 
slavery of women onder patrarchal ewibzation, Even 
inde such conditions there were wfuences at work that 
lowly helped to elevate the posicion of women A really 
capable womas, econcmically speaking, eas worthy of 
reapect and even honor Agar, the males of lewure 
lass demanded in their waves Seavty and accompluh- 
ments, ard women 20 favored had great power Women 
fs well as men inherit (rom their parents. mteltectua! 
captcty, and wherever they have had opportuni to 
develop this, theovgh access to a sumulatng enviconment 
the benefits, socal and domestic, have wvanably been 
targe 

‘Agann, the oviuence of women sn modern times is set 
steadily against polygamy or amy system that allows to 
the husband a larger (reedom sm sexs relationships than 
the 1s walling to allow to ius wife Menogamy, @ form 
of masriage forced on she and peasant populations 
by necessity, became to woman the ideal form of mar~ 
rage because of the larger equality she obtained 10 that 
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system, and thus ideal became fixed in the standards of 
‘emerprising, progressive races. All wnfvences combined 
developed 12 advanced ewviezbon some men of nobler 
quahty who begun to hold a different atutude toward 
‘women Sexual and economic values relatively dime 
ished in amportance, apd an idealeemg tendeney devel- 
oped In the age of chivalry, and ageen through the 
romanticism of the Eaghteenth Century, the Jover began 
to look upon his mustress as the inspirer of activty, a 
‘wise connstlor, the charm of existence, & sympathetic 
friend, and loving companion The relationsiup in other 
words trcame tdealized theoagh the higher emotions and 
intellectual appreciation, so that the parest form of monog- 
amy became possible, eamely, the permanent mon of 
‘wo pertons of opponite sex, harmonizing with anil £up- 
plementing each other In higher exslizabon, therefore, 
courtshp and mamage are characterized by emphasis 
fon fnendshap and a romantionm, which, though based 
fon sexual passion, calls into hey exeresse the higher 
‘moral and aesthetic feelings ® 

Tdeals in Sex Morality. —When tuch conditions exist 
sexual morality rises to ats hughest prich Tafideity even 
in thought hecomes abhorrent, and sexual passion, guided 
and subordinated by idealism, becomes a servant and not 
a master Undoubtedly as women free themselves from 
the handicaps stil placed by society on their hugher de- 
velopment, they, with their greater senstiveness and moral 
idealtm, wall mast on lugher standards sn their sustors 
and husbands, thus by chmmation of the unfit gradually 
raising the standards of sexo! morality Since males as 
‘well ab females can be tramed to high sex-morahny, the 
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socal ideal of sex-ethies should become 2 common stand- 
ard dersanded from and rigadly applied to both sexes 

‘The Permanent Monogamous Marriage—This 
deal of a permanent monngamous marnage s6 1n prace 
‘hee far from common, and yet the fact that it 1s free 
quently attazned wedecates that alumately at wall become 
the favored type, 2€ cultural ervshzabon continues to 
develop Region and law in Christendow bot assume 
the existence of such 2 standard of marriage at present, 
even though sexual wrregularsbes, both legal and siega, 
are nfe Such inregulaniies were once supported or oon 
doned by public opsmin, but for senturies society has m= 
sisted on at least outwanl conformity to social standards 
of marrage Jn order to facihtate this, marrage and 
divorce are sometimes made flexible, as un the United 
States, so that one may enter or feave the marnage state 
at small cost and with comparative ease If this were 
not done under present conditions of sex-moralty,tegit- 
imate connections of al sorts woukd of necessity eruiply 
Toward the ideal of 2 permanent monogamous mar- 
‘age men must sirive by means of tec cultral develop- 
iment As this grows, our present concessons to human 
weakness will disappear one by one, and regulations of 
the manage te will grow fewer sn nuraber The trend, 
‘therefore, wall te am the direction of mutual freedom of 
contract and mutual freedom withia the marrage rela~ 
toon, but a freedom that wil guide rtelf to meet the a 
proval and sanction of an ‘rteligent public opinion, voie~ 
ing the ideals of a steongly eteal ewalizaton 

Kinship Ties—A surmlar development may te ob 
served in the fundamental kansbyp ties win the iamuly. 
The natural arma! relatioastup between mother and 
cfild invariably ends woth the weaning or the matucty 
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of the ofpring. Bat as social organization develops 
‘through growing intellectual capacty, the be endures 
Songer and passes from an instioetve affection to one 
founded on the hugher emotions and the reason Espe- 
ally is thus teue while both remain under the same roof. 
‘This pronety tends to develop affection through the 
developed harmony of common habs, interests, and 
ims, Daily mamate contact also develops araong the 
other members of the farmy group a conventional bond 
of affection which the reason strengthens by motives of 
‘economic imcerest, domestic comfort, and rmutuel helpe 
fulness When the father also elumed bis place in the 
farmly circle, he likewise shared sn the afection of the 
famly group, thoogh patermal love did not attain the 
ion of 
Trowever, tended to center his 
interests on the economic and general welfare of the house- 
1hold so that the child began to have the fostering care of 
‘both parents, although in pattrarchal envitzation the 
father gave bis male offspring a disproportionate amoant 
fof attention to the neglect of fis daughters 
Maternal Ignorance ~The most serious defect in 
the organization of the pamarehal, or even of the modern 
farmly, anses from maternal sgnorance Under poly 
aroy and economic monogamy the mother 18 @ mere m= 
strument of sexual pleasure oF econamie service to the 
sband, and consequently hee training of offspring is 
instinctive and traditional, but lacks the elements that ean 
arise only when mothers are sntelbgently trasned and in- 
fluential in cultural advancement Race progress is in- 
imately involved wah the quafity of ehil-traning, and 
iilization is always retarded by a failure to empha 
intelligence and idealinm as « prerequisite condition for 
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those in charge of child culture There can belittle hope 
for rapid soe! progress as long 5 kisure clases confide 
their children to the care of ignorant servants, and the 
amass of mothers are kept from eultural tossing snd cont 
pelled to devote their energies chiely to household drudge 
‘ery and economic occupations, leaving ther children to 
the wellmeaning but wretchedly pasd and largely on- 
shaled teaching of our graded and ungraded schools 
‘When soctety learns to educate its etuzens, 80 that they 
will become wteligent encugh to train ther children 
swsely, when it frowns alike on the excessively large 
family of the poor and the chullless farmly of Jeisure: 
there will be hope that each generation may make rapid 
advance over its predecessor 

Family Ideols-—Movements in tus direchon are 
‘noteworthy Conventional affection is weakened almost 
to the vamshing point by long-contsnued absence, but out 
of the natural, instinctive affection of parent and child, 
supplemented by thes of social interest, arises a bigher 
form of kinship affection into which enter the wleals of 
Ife The mother loves the child of ber amagination, the 
idealuation of what she desires her chld to be. the father 
Jeoks hopefully forward to thote who will carry of the 
ambitions of hss life and bring honor to the family name 
Tr the sare manner the lover sees in Is mistress the per= 
fection of all womanly quzhties, just as he may seem 10 
her to be the personiieation of manly virtue This sdeal- 
iamng affection may really grow in absence or be renewed 
41 the imagination is pot checked by the prose exper 
ences of daily contact When develoged, st becomes the 
Inghest form of domestic affection yet attained by oman 
kind, enduring in sickness, misfortune, and, even in spite 
Of sin and degradation, often cheerfully giving its energy 
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land life for the sake ofits objet. Insta expanded forms 
‘veyond the family 2 becomes altruism, musionary zeal, 
patoouam, or devotion fo truth and to the teachings of 
fone's conscience, and these ideals become endeared by 
pervonifyimg them ax members of the farnly A man 
finds inspiration by loving bus fatherland, his mother 
country, ins alea mater, his Father in heaven and kis 
brothers in the shums of in heathen Tands For these 
reasons sovelogeal theory teaches that on the foundation 
fof rexua) passion and domestic affection, should be de~ 
veloped, especially durng the peri of adolescence and 
carly matunty, the emotional wleals of the race, such as 
the higher forms of fil, conjugal, and parental affec- 
tion, tore for country and manhood, and devotion to 
honer, virive, beauty, and froth 

TTelic Improvement in the Family—A comparative 
study of domestic institotions beings the conviction that 
the family a3 a social unstittson 1s sul moving toward 
stage of hygher development Exen the evils so manifest 
tonday are less intense and far fess brotal than tn former 
pertods of crnfization, and thong they silt forma power- 
ful hindrance to physical and cultural development, they 
are such as can be removed by scientific foresight "Ths 
tic idea 1s rapidly growing. and constructive plans for 
building up domestie morality are talang the place of 
‘older eraphasis on prohibitions and restrictions based of 
ignorance If saciety woul give Jess attention to its 
prohibrions if semua) matters, rf ie would waste fewer 
tears on the sexual deprawny of the male, and devote ite 
self earnestly to postive movements for raising the tone 
of the home, giving to its chikdcen a thorough education 
in scientific keowledge of tex hygiene, it might pass much 
‘hore rapidly thas one would suppose, {> condition of 
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civilization where sexual perversity would be abnormal 
enough to insure its mcarcaration im asylaras 

Changes in Woman's Status —Ic ss hkely that the 
ending of the world war favorably to the allied states 
marks a definite turning point in woman's history Her 
sermces were 50 clearly useful 1m the national enses which 
‘came upon the nations, that suffrage rights were granted 
to ber as a matter of coarse quite generally throughout 
the warrmg mations, and the others wall fall in Ime in 
due time 

‘Women with ballots rw thetr hands will take cheit new 
reapomubihties senously and uoquestionably will devote 
tary attention to the en conditons that environ family 

fe One may anticipate that home standards of decency 
ib morality will gradually enlorge and become azban, 
e-wide, and national rm therr senpe Presurnably at 
first attacks will be made against viceus housing condie 
tions, the alum, and the Labor of children, against im 
moral amasernents that coarsen and debauch onlookers, 
and against the prostrtetion of women sor the greatest 
curse of modem times—the black plague 

Bit m later years her policies will lay stress om the 
ore constructive aspects of social progress, om the need 
for a larger wage, a better education, and a demand for 
the refinmng snfuenee of the athetxe sn eivie development 
‘Through woman's larger freedom of chexce in marriage, 
fess mfluenced by ccanontee considerations, the man of 
fpoor mentality and untegulated passions will gradually be 
blacklisted, boycotted, and eliminated from sovety an due 
process of ume The idealsm of woman will demand 
Ingher standards ia men and through intelligent educa 
toon she will see to it that the father of ber children is a 
worthy mate who conforms to the single standard of 
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/. Undowbtelly womn’s coming freedom to de- 
teemine marriage choices wil do more to uptuild eviliza- 
1 than any ather one factor. 

Giviization wil cease to be “man-made.” end will be 
developed by the unted efforts of both, sexes, and the 
mote rapidly, a5 the newer social environment begs 
10 call forth the latent talent so poorly developed as yet 
in the average male and so long domaant sm women, be- 
cause of thetr former condition of subordination ‘ane 
quasvservitude The Twentieth Century 1s seeing the 
dawn of a new day and the modern tamily will benefit 
areatly from sts newer “place tm the sum" 
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Beginnings of the State—The state is the chief in- 
stitution through which socety carries on its functions 
Ongunally thas was not so trve a3 now, since in former 
ages other institutions, such as those of the farmly and 
religion, competed with it for supremacy Yet the state 
in ute simple beginnings as x war-band had a real am 
portance, and finally won in competston because of the 
prevalence of war and through the seed of an umpire 
‘woth power to enforce decsions in times of domeste 
turmoil ‘The udern state is 2 political umty having 
sovereignty, regulating and controlling. as it does, all 
‘matters of polibcal umpartance. Such a potion, however, 
‘would have been incomprehensible to primtive man He 
merely knew that for safety’s sake st was a good thing 
fot him to combine with companions for offense or de- 
fense, and that he would get a larger share of food if 
he hunted yo comfsmation qith them The hunting-band 
and the wartand, however, are the ancestors of the 
sate, representing’ social cooperation for the two ck 
fanchons of governenent, namely, mibtary and economnie 
activities In these organizations, too, we have the fam. 
damental elements of the state within the band there is 
the authority of sovereignty of the leedet, ur leaders 
combination, there is a notion of Jew in the command 
Tet te eethors Ta Sa tnd Goverment 
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of the chief and im the cxstors of war and hunting: 
and there és 2 common umty, “ince af members of the 
s70xp were combened for the purpose of general welfare 
Intercourse between hordes was regulated by a furly 
definite mode of procedure, the begwonings of diplomacy 
and international low Permaneney, which was lacking 
in savage hordes, came in Iter years to characterie the 
{Froup, 35 communal mterests Yecame soluied through 
the growing complenty of soctal relations and trough 
possession of a common hunting ground to be defended, 
If necessary, by main strength 

‘The State of the Patriarchal Period—The next 
really imiportant development in political orgatiration 
came in the patriarchal period At that time society, oF 
manned economealiy for yraaing and fartmng purposes, 
fused the old-time organizations for war and industry 
{nto a common organization with famuly and religious 
institutions, making the clan, of sn some cases the tribe 
‘or combination of related clans, a compact organization 
‘with differentiated functions, ruled by sts elders as gow 
cemmental chvets The clan or the tribe was a Body of 
foramen organized at once for war, for mdustry, and 
for the observance of common religous ries Race 
struggle, conquest, subjection, and slow amalgamation 
and assimilation marked this period Ont of this fysion 
of races and civd:zations came thtee great msututions 
that profoundly affected. poliscal development private 
property, a lesure class headed by 2 king, and the law 
of the state The rise of prnvate property involved a 
rowing need to regulate conhietng claums to proper 
an to settle the custom to be observed in respect to i 
heritance The rise of 2 eisure class meant that a pri 
leged set of persons henceforth monopolized the wealth 
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and governmental power of soccty, held all offices of 
importance, and asserted ts raght to determine the law 
of the lang, to exercise junsciction i cases srising under 
the law, and to fx the status of ahens, slaves, and crtzens. 
The State as a Matured Institution—When these 
‘three great insbrutions had deftely developed, the state 
fs a unit was fully matored. presenting the essential fea 
tures of modern states, and prepared co win for elf 
supremacy sn socral control There were, to be sure, 
changes withm the three nstations such that the spint 
of government eecessanily had to change from ume to 
fone, but the wea of the state remained practically the 
same, urespecbve of funcnoral and structaral dfferentt« 
ations These changes are farmhar facts of history—the 
‘power of the state m exercise may oscliae between king, 
nohibty, oF people, the form of government may be a0- 
tocrati, aristocratic, feadalisic, oF detnocratic, property 
may anche toward cowpmunal or idksdval ownership, 
and consist chiefly of land or, on the other hand, of caps 
fat; law may be merely enforced custom, oF wt may be 
srubyeet to change and amendroent by the rubng clases 
‘or representative assemblies Social funcbons considered 
8 apart from governmental jursdction are performed 
rnuificrently by famly, church, or social group, accord- 
ng to custom oF the necessities of the occasion 
Distinctions of Class and Caste—Government 
Ais ealier stages emphastzed mtegration and centratica- 
tion, not expansion and differentiation Conflicting pro 
erty rights, ispates over Jegal pewileges, and the need 
of @ vigorous organization for military and 
purposes, all ansted sn the development of a governmen- 
fal organicauon centered m 2 ruling aristocracy, mat 
tt power by subordinating inferior and conquered 
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races through exploiting and predatory method The 
‘more vigorous the need, the firmer was the attempt to 
separate by hard and fast lunes the gradations of sorial 
ranks within the comesunity The leading class accom= 
lied this by insisting on is divine or noble origin a3 
against basely born classes below it, by monopolizing 
ceunl and religious power and landed wealth, and by pro- 

ibraon of intermarriage between classes Such dhs- 
tonetions, a firt enforced by violence, later became set 
by custom, hedged about by divine senctions, and ident 
fied with the will of the gods In this way developed 
caste systems, even yet common fn India, and patthy re- 
tained in Western erreation.? though they tend to merge 
into clase distinctions based on wealth or wtellectual at- 
tainment Village communities controffed by a village 
Tord and feudalism are the natural outgrowths of thus §y5- 
tem of landed aristocracy and may result, according to 
ondhtions, ether in a loosely exganized confederation of 
equal or partly equal distnets, or through growth of 
common interests may develop into a compact empire of 
<confederated provinces more or less firmly united accord- 
{ingly to the capacity of its ruling cass or the pressure of 
rival nations. ‘These are the natural and genetic gov- 
‘ernmental types of an anstocratc state founded on patri- 
‘archal vocations, and developed by numerous wars of 
conquest. 

‘The Infuence of Commerce —The next stage of 
development is Brought about by the growth of com 
merce, dormestic and foreign This implies manufac- 
‘ures for export purposes, good roads, improved methods 
Of transportation, the rise af cities, greater knowledge, 
and the ceadjustment of class lines on the basis of other 
TFRoyal fain, for watanes, once form © aie 
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forris of wealth than land, Under auch conditions caste 

inctions tend to fade away, and instead of the noble 
and the warrior, the capstalis and the merchant become 
fmportant This change imphes the vse of the third es 
tate and a movement toward oligarchy and democracy, 
soe a larger cars of citizens become interested in gov 
ceramental stability, and new men constedy posh to the 
front, 50 as to secuce the interests of ther wealthy and 
inatigent pleberan fnends engage! in commerce and 
rmanufactutes Coramecial crniuation tends naturally 19 
expand, 50 38 to see new markets This expansion may 
‘take place peaceably through trading posts or colonizar 
tion, a9 in the ease of the Phaemeians and the Grecs, or 
ray be predatory or warhke mm character, a im the case 
fof the Romans Tn Rome the smperulstic sea reached 
its maximum as 2 type of world sate, not made up of 
loosely confederated parts, but centering control in the 
capital by systematically subordinating the economic in- 
terests of the provinces, and slowly assirmlating the mass 
‘of population through a common en law and the anual 
methods of legal and soca) control It was Rome that 
first developed a floxble legal system, by emphasis on 
procedure and by tehe modifications im the content of the 
Jaw brought aboot by coducatson, edt, commentary, and 
interpretation ‘The Roesan legal systers still furshes 
the bans for much of the law of Wester eviluation 
along with the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence, 
Just a5 sts tmpercalism remained the pattern for Europe 
down to the Nineteenth Century ¢ 
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Commerce Is Favorable to Democracy—Com- 
merce, with its adjunct mansiactures, regularly tends to 
Yavor a democratic trend im social relations Its great 
demand is that there be men who are intelligent, free from 
restricting behefs, and willing to break away from cute 
tom whenever necessary Constant intercourse with other 
races tends alo to foster bbevalism in exstoms and be- 
fs, and to favor a sort of cosmopolitasism, instead of 
‘8 narrow tnbal prejudice This development, however, 
may be true chely of those engaged ia the larger aspects 
Of trade and commerce, the mass of population, still en 
‘goged mn agriculture, may remain steeped in conservatinm 
and fearful of the liberalism of the exis, #0 that there 
‘ean be no permanent commercial success wes there is 
general intelhgence throughout the whole population But 
aay men become free, bberal, and wntelligent they become 
democratic i their relabons one with another and, there- 
fore, a democratic trend in a sonal orgameation founded 
fn a broadening commerce 19 inevitable 

Growth of the Powers of the State—The trend 
toward democracy can heat be observed historically by 
‘noting the changes taking place m patrarchal civilization 
as the new economic system creeps in. The governmental 
aspect of society slowly gains power at the expense of 
the other social institutions, the state assumes the right 
to regulate inhentances, kirshup, marrage and divoree, 
and rights over chldren, it subordmates the excleststizal 
‘organvzation to the political by controfng sts property 
fights and, to some extent, ts ofces and its creed, Tk 
successfully competes with the church in provisions for 
cducation and philanthropy, it fosters economic interests, 
and develops a system of taxation as recompense. It 
posts as the friend of moras, art, and philosophy and 
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the sapport of the leaders of these great 

in this way the state wins the right ax 
against other institations to dictate the condstiont of 
social Ife and to act as final after on al disputes When 
this stage fs attained, sovercignty ray wel be defined 
as supreme authonty, since the state has become the 
dominant instrtution of sovety There fs an obvious 
advantage in this development if government is demo- 
cxateally organized, since as all socal functions are sub 
ject theoretically to a central orgameation, conficing 
oheies are thereby eliminated 

‘The Clase Struggle —Under the old system of 
autocratic or oligarcine govermment this supremacy of 
the state might prove dangerous, since the dominant of 
ficeholdng class woul naturally be tempted to exploit 
other classes, checked as at would be only by the fear of 
factional daputes of rival cisimants for power But when 
the claims of 2 dominant <lass are disputed by other 
classes, who also have important interests to conserve, 
sninor factional diferences become merged snto a class 
struggle, which 1m modern times vores itself through 
politcal partes Historically parties may be traced (1) 
as factional stroggles within a dominant dass, such a 
dynastic wars, (2) strugnles for supremacy between to 
opposing institutions typified by the intone struggle of 
church and state, and (3) struggles between conflicting 
conomie interests such as a land enteret as opposed to 
‘commmercial-manufaciuring interest, or capitalist clums 
as opposed to those of an interest-paying, wage-carning 
clase These fundamental interests supply taste prin- 
Cpls for political partes, whet in modern governmental 
systems usually fight out their disputes at the polls 
‘through the ballot, instead of by the ancient methods of 
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inaurretion and rebellion “This more peaceable method 
of acting diicukies places in possession of government 
a resultant of all conflicting interests, and this by rmutaal 
‘compromise secks to merge them all into a great na- 
‘uonal policy Under such condinons it is easy to see 
why the functions of 2 goverament democratically organ- 
ined multiply 20 enormously If 2 class control, o a 
special meres, itis always afraid to broaden the sphere 
of its activity, because would mmaltiply theredy the 
antagomsm of unrepresented intereste whose privileges 
are being terfered with But when practically all elasses 
and partis are represented, the government may go far 
in the direction of regulation and “Gnterference," with- 
cout dread of rebelhon 

Arintocracy Becoming Democracy—The process 
hereby modern democracy succeeds an artstocratic sys- 
tem may briefly be indhesied a8 follows ing, nobiity, 
and special classes lose hile by itle thetr important, 
peculiar prerogatives, retaining, 3f anything at all, the 
mere shadow of their former power, which, through pop- 
lar aghation and revolution, passes slowly down from 
chass (0 class until al theoretically shore in nghts and 
privileges Monopolies and special privileges, for an- 
stance, in land, mines, and economic opportunities are 
stoutly rensted and slowly become public oF are thrown 
open to general competition Governmental offices and 
honorable occupations of aI sorts cease (0 be preroga- 
tives of the nobility, and all citizens become eligible to 
them Aa opportunity to obtain education is placed be- 
fore all, The privilege of lawmalang pastes to the cti- 
zens at a whole of to their represcatatives, freedom 
thought and speech is seexred by forbidding social ine 
sttubons te dictate Sebets and standards, and the rights 
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of all io person and property are safeguarded against the 
arbtrary whim of the powerful 

‘Changes in Governmental Organization —This de- 
velopment also is indicated by the differentiation taking 
place 10 goveramental organuzation. The sphere and func- 
tons of the state's two chief rivals, the farmly and the 
church, are first carefully marked off, and the residue 
of governmental authonty becomes divided among several 
departments, the judicial functions of the executive be- 
come a separate department, thea the administrative 
functions are delegated to a munstry. a lawniaking body 
Atevelops for the purpose of revismg the law and adding 
to i from time to lume, and the executive aided by a 
rabunet oversees the system as 2 whole and formulates 
broad lines of policy Local administration is separated 
(fom the national, and their spheres of authority are 
carefully distinguished The effec of those different 
Hons as a whole w to decencratze authority over detail, 
‘bat to centrale it over fundamentals dhrough the general 
power of supervision and regulation, 

Conditions Necessary for Democracy—It is not to 
be supposed that democracy im ite complete form has 
yet been attained by any civiltzaton. Nothing is s0 mis- 
Jeading an theonzng as to assume that things are meces- 
fanly what their mmes or ther ideals smply There 
fave been emf are many states called democracies, but 
these differ widely Contrast, for example, the bloody 
Sespotisme of the republic of Haiti before it came under 
the control of the United States, the oligarch despetiem 
of Diaz in Mexico from 1876 to 19) , the strongly cen- 
ttalzed system of France, the capable éecentraized Swiss 
republic, and the soviet foras of government established tn 
‘Russia soon after the fall of the empire Evidently the 
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mere name of 3 gorerrmental type is aot maficent as 8 
basis for classfeation If, therefore, by democracy 1 
meant not a formal but 2 eal goreroment by the people, 
fone would have to ad thatthe ward denotes an seal, 
fot a condition vealed A democracy should amply that 
the people as a whole, both sexes abe, are inteligently 
trated and eapalte of greg a fat jodment in respec 0 
polices under dicussion Furthermore, mo large per cent 
Of them should be 20 strutened by poverty a8 10 be de- 
erred from lesure and warped m judgment So long 
as ymorance and extreme poverty handicap a society, it 
‘is impossible for that body to become fully democratic 
Tn ether words, the fa fandamental conditions for de- 
rmocracy are that eduezton be attesible o al, end that 
conomie extremes in society be elminated, namely, the 
concentration of wealth io the hands of a fev, aod the 
impovershenent of the masses Lacing these funda- 
imental, even though a state os demnoeratie in form, power 
will always sm fact be controled by the wealthy, who ean 
Tegulaiy rely on the sappoct of the professonat and the 
‘edocated clases, if these also are recrated from the few, 

‘Ay sate, no matter what its form, will tend toward @ 
democrat condion if the oppornunites for the acquire 
tment of kanvellge and property are shared ly all ae. 
Since, however, genetic development ie aristocratic not 
democratic, in order to become realy democratic society 
must debberately counteract natural tendencies and se 
tele meare (a accorphah se purpose As sich move- 
sents already ext i parts. of the earth where conditions 
are favorable? approximations toward a true democracy 
may be observed aed the marks of polixal progress in- 
dicated, As the bans for such cbuetvation one may note 
—Thavtaia, New Ped, nd Sener for canoe 
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these potiies that stem to make for progress and that 
are based on tebe rather than on geneve development. 
‘The subshtution of rational ends, attained throagh sti 
entific knowledge, for haphazard development is one of 
the surest indications of progress If alsa there is & 
steady disappearance of pain and mscry, the mutnphca~ 
tion of human happiness, and an approxumation toward 
equahty of opporturty through education an a fairly dt- 
‘erstfed ecnnomic system, one may feel reasonably sure 
‘that the goeral trend of society is toward the attainment 
of democratic weals 

"The Slow Elimination of War.—In general one may 
argue that the coming of real democracy will in the 
Jong run bansh war and «ts heavy burden of expense, 
Nations may still dispute and compete, but the contests 
of {urure centuries wil be on a prychial plane, and sei= 
‘ence throuat: sled intellects wall won the battles The 
reat coordinating international agencies of modern 
times, namely, the rehous, economic, educational, and 
cultural factors, will tead to unuly human interests, and 
‘boards of arbitration and leagues of nations in case of 
spate will obviate the necestty of war, which in any 
cave should beconve obsolete, because of its needless waste 
‘af Ife and property National resources will be cart- 
fully husband, production 1 all its forms made sei- 
entific, distribution more equtable, and a more generous 
consumption made possible for every ctizen, looking al= 
‘ways toward the elimmation of unsliled labor, and the 
inclusion into the leisure dass of the entire population, 
‘This will be accomplished when rough invention and 
the greater utlizaton of satura! power, a well paid 
shorthour day becomes possible for ll, so thatthe masses 
also may have leisure for ealtural development, 


“ é 

Development of Democracy—Ie political setivity 
it is exsental for democratic development that govern- 
‘mental machinery, now 50 cumbersome and awkward, be 
simplified, thoroughly coordinated, and made sensitive to 
‘public opinion, and that governmental policy when forras- 
lated eto taw be scientic Nothing an polines 26 s0 dis- 
Iheartening at the present time as the mulnphty of laws, 
mostly unnecessary, and rarely, even the best of them, 
based on any farsighted knowledge of human nature and 
socnl development Laws should be simple and general, 
details should be left to administration, and the few prin- 
ciples promulgated should be harmomieed with sexence 
Prohibitions of all sorts should be reduced toa mime 
‘mum, regulations should be general, taking into account 
Jaman nature 40 a3 to inate vf fo comphance and make 
the law selfentorcing A law difficult of enforcement 
ig tither defective or demands too hgh a standard for 
the conditions of ewvilzation It should be repealed, ot 
modified, ont the standards of civilibon are rasted 
Laws so mancrous and complex as to develop tigation 
are soaally mjunous The law should assume chat 
men desire the right, sot the wrong If the reverse in 
‘oxpenence proves to be the ease, socal ongamseation is 
defective, and wiser Jepstation would presumably r= 
move the dificulty. Every law should be formulated 
after thorough discussion and deliberation, should be 
tased on prineples easly comprehended and endorsed by 
‘expert authority, and should be 20 carefully worded as to 
convey the meaning intended. 

‘Scientific Legislation —The legislation of so-called. 
omocracies at preset isin the main a reproach and a 
isgrace to the body pabtie No disillation of dermoe- 
racy is 30 keen as the pessimism exsting in respect to the 
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utility of tawmaking bodies, Not until legislators are 
amore truly representative and inteigent will hey resume 
‘their former importance Then society mught confidently 
look forward to a much more rapid development of the 
ccaltaral aspects of fife Legislatures as a rule are so 
Intl acquasrted wath the theoretical principles of moras, 
esthetic, and education that they seldom atlempt to 
legislate in respect to these without expert advice, which 
when given is seldom taken, sivce it is beyond the com- 
prehension of the average legutator The entire cul- 
tural lsfe, therefore, is left to private imative Yet 
whatever the eficrency of prvate agencies, there is need 
always of a larger coordination, 2 broader view, and a 
deeper mesight than can possthy be supplied in this fase 
on Unquesnonably these private associations. should 
become naivonal, should formolare great poliien, and 
thereby a process of education may ultimately induce the 
state to embark defintely into the function of stimulating 
4 cultural civilization 

[At present the state eacates chiefly in the rudiments 
‘of general knowledge and in industrial occupations and 
professions, but already under the preseure of public 
opinion it 1» beginning to moralze the conditions of hfe, 
‘to teach the elements of art in the schools, and through 
‘national unrversiies to foster scientific research Whee 
the cost of war, erie, vice, and pauperism shall begin 
to dimunish, as societies become wiser, 138 natural to 
assume that the vast amounts now wasted for such par- 
‘poses will be diverted toward a consiroctive polity, and 
‘sed to build up the fundamentals of material and eul- 
tral civitzation This should be the aim of scientific 
Jepistation, and the statesmen of the future will be those 
‘who can most effectively wtilize the power of the state 
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in constructive activity, rather than ia devising new pro- 
hibitions and tedious regulations for the maintenance of 
the status qua, The Samaritan of the Twentieth Cen- 
try is not the man who assists the traveler that fell among 
thieves, but he who secs to it that the econome conditions 
of employment are so bettered, that the thieves who ia- 
fest the road to Jericho may have honest occupations 
‘The elimination of waste by 2 more complete utilization 
of human energy in useful directions is as wise a policy 
ja pelts as » similar prinesple x in economies, 


CHAPTER XVII 
‘THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 


Jn studying the development of the religious insti 
ton, souology makes ust of ethnological discovers? 
supplemented by fustory, and the comparison of existing 
systems To using this comparative and historical eethed, 
{t looks merely, as already explained. at the institutions 
and etlues of religon, leaving to philosophy and the- 
logy all discussion of fundamental beliefs 

Beginnings of Religion.—t seems probable that re 
Tigion had its beginnings when primitive man felt a sort 
of dread of uncomprehended forces surrounding hin and 
there arose a dull desire om his part to understand them, 
Fear, and the desire to comprehend the reason for his 
fears, so as to free himself from them, combined to give 
hima beties respecting a world outside of his own At 
fiat, in the ftishtic stage, hus crude intellect surmised 
that there were mysterious powers in many of the objects 
by which he was surmonded, in ancmal and plant hfe, 
for example, and in unasual natural phenomena These 
he Feared ot cherished, according as they brought him 
LA belief in luck, or im Tacky and unlucky 
‘2 common modern manifestation of this In 
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the animistic stage the strange appearances and energie: 
of nature were personified, slong with the souls of is 
ancestors, and he sought (0 establish friendly relations 
‘with his innumerable gods by prayer, proprastion, and 
sacrificial offerings Or, by supericr knowledge, through 
magical formube and incantation, he strove to render 
them obedient to his will. Odd as it may seem, in 
doing he wes beginning to probe into the secrets of ae 
tre, and botoming the ancestor of the modern seientis, 
‘the dlergyman, and the physiean, for successful magic 
imped a comprehension of some of the manifestations 
fof mature When with keener imagination he began to 
ste coordinating principles and to grade as higher or 
Tower the various gods of the ursverse, he was becoming, 
philosopher, slowly working out thearies of cosmology 
od theology. Stil later with growing power of dis 
frimination, he began to group mfenor gods under one 
supreme gou, thereby forming hwerarchies of gods, and 
at times clasified the gods as good of evil, arraying 
‘each class under its own leader He then emieavorest 
to show the relationship of these one to artother and to 
‘men, idealizing these latter relations through emphasis 
fon standards of Tn process of time thoughtful 
‘men ceased to beheve jn, oF ignored, lesser divinities and 
advanced to a monotheistic theslogy | Others abstracted 
the notion of personality from dvvimty altogether, therehy 
reaching panthcism, or as atheists they rejected behef 
in the supernatural sliogether and discoursed of natural 
shares Mek ten. al ek il “Es Ce 

istic religion he ignores supernatural Beings alto- 
iter sod would nde emaity te ajc of reeretes 
and serve This bref outhne of the development of 
stigious belief hints at the history of man’s striving to 
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‘understand the mysteries of natare, ad to define kis own 
relationship to the cowmos and as energies 

Higher Development of Religion —Subyectively, at 
the mind of primitive man gained emotional strength 
through & better comprehension of the majesty of na: 
ture, fis wweasonmg fear decpesed im intensity and 
became awe, As this became tinged with speculative 
fhunlang respecting the mysteries of the univerte, 2 
changed into reverence, devotion, amt lows, 38 God 
became revealed to Im as the creator of the world, 
the ‘aver of all good, the anthor of justice, and finally 
as a loving father. $0, likewise, the rude incantations, 
the bloody sacrifices, and selfish suppheations of early 
civilization slowly change into higher and purer form, 
And culminate in gpirstaa) worship, and im the sacrifice 
made by clean hearts and right spints, which aspire to 
come into elote communion with the divine at to par 
(ake ofits nature Tu the sarte way symbolic ntes slowly 
Tene ther significance for later generations; their nudes 
and blondier aspects are elmunated, and very gradually 
they pass into an esthette symbolism, emphasizing music 
and the bemsty of form and color Fven these grow isa 
tmportant as higher cralrzation advances, and an inner 
‘worship takes its place, as buman insight becomes ube to 
comprehend the spuntual in the universe wethout the 
ad of material representations of the devine. 

Influence of Enviroament.—The influence of eft 
vironmental condtions on eliious development is 
marked Sinee social development largely depends on 
svonomic status and snellechal training, wherever low 
‘wonomic and intellectual comitions prevail, the religion 
of gach a ewikzaton, by wiztever name it may be called, 
‘will tend to become a low form of animistic worship, Sled 
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vwith superstisions and relying on magic, charms, and holy 
relies for safety. Tendeneses toward polytheism demand 
2 tomewkat Fugher grade of development since the gods 
are appraised, classified, and speorlized, each for a dis- 
Ainet service Such a system finds sts matural support 
the economic conditions and somal classifications of pa 
trlarchal, aristoerane, and monarchic civilization The 
broadening of economic possibiwes, such, for example, 
a3 develop throogh commerce, faciiates the nie of hngher 
religions developing through the contact of many con- 
trasting forms of reigion and typuficd by the many 
varieties of religious belief formerly taught by the wis- 
‘st phuotephers of Asia Minor and Greece, a that tne 
the center of international commerce and where the 
‘world’s highest civilization fourrshed In the seme mag 
fer the spirit of rebgion in society ax a whole is largely 
dderermined ky the economic and iotellectual conditions of 
its adherents It will be dominating and dogmatie in 
Inarrow environment, and coneiliatory and democratic 
conditions are igh Tt is harsh in its morals when cruelty 
4s common, and strongly ethical when hamanstarianism 
fs at ite height Tt will be petty and provincal under 
patriatchal conditions, amd will broaden out into a world 
relipon only wien the times are alive with word views 
fand movements. As civilations assimolate, their re- 
Tigions assimilate also, so that a8 future centuries unite 
the divergent types of the East and the West, the region 
Of that time most inevitably be a synthesis of the domi- 
sant qualities of the world religions thea existing 

‘The Priestly Class—The priesthood, or sacred 
hase historicaly prominent in practically all religions in 
every age of civilization. finds its beginnings in the wise 
ands, roagiciams, sorcerers, or medicine mien of primitive 
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Jife. ‘These had wotked out beefs about the supernatural 
and methods of approach, so 2s to win their favor and 
‘ward off evil They also knew the secrets of charms and 
exorciams, and Ly therr knowledge of the medicinal prop: 
erties of plants, could heal many diseases. ‘They were 
not impostors 12 such claims, but really were able to ac- 
complish much by simple remedies and by suggestions 
made to a suggesuble chentele The more thoughtful 
among them saw derper smo the mysteries of be, be 
coming soothsayers and prophets Their emotions] ma. 
tures throbbing with exalted emotions were s0 quickened 
that they gained increased msoght into the mystery of Ife 
s0 that there thoughts seemed to them an inspiration from 
the gods themselves, who, like Socrates’ dewion, imparted 
to them wivdora and understanding They had acquired 
the power of Jookmg both “Horwards and backwards 
and were rightly deemed most useful memibers of society, 
‘These several classes of priests were really the philoso- 
hers, teachers, physicians, and scientists of their time. 
they accumulated knowledge and handed it on by tradi 
tion, thus safeguarding for future generations soxtety's 
treasures of intellectuabity, much of i, of course, dross, 
but with 2 sohd residuum of real soci value 

‘The uuibty of the priestly elass is aot so obwous when 
it became Ierarchical mn form, as in Egypt, and when 
it began to cherwh its best knowledge as 2 secret to be 
taught only to an inner exrcle, dehberately strivang to keep 
the masses in ignorance Matters became worse when it 
heaped up a great Joad of useless stual, bemumbing social 
nergy, involving wastefel sacrifoes, suppressing innava- 
tions, and resulting in the compulzoty support of large 
body of prests in charge of the route of wortp A 
restly leisure class ade up of nowproductrs can be 
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Jushided only if they really add to mental or exbiral 
achievement, and seck to buildup the peopl in spntual 
mowledge "Otherwise they tandeap development. by 
‘emphasis on superstition ate wasteful observances 

‘Evil of Rigility in Teachings—Ia the sume way 
progress is hicered sf the teachings of the prestly cass 
Deco fixed, or ifthe mterpreta.on ofthe sacred codes 
(oF writings Becomes a monopoly entrusted tothe prestly 
Cats only Dogmatism of a rig type, relying chiiy 
com the ceachingy of the past and belitling newer informa 
om, is regularly inimical to progressive cvileatvon, and 
1 iter religions always provide some means whereby 
‘new truth may be reccived and old teachings rejected {f 
courwom These means may vary from a divinely ine 
sired ecclenastal head or coorel of eleicals at one 
extreme, a purely udivideahsbe system boxed on a 
héory of “soul Iherty"* or freedom of conscience AS 
{a the ease inlaw, trditonal meanings also may be mode 
fed by their codifeation ito erends, as a sort of funda 
rental law, and by commentary, umerpretaton, and the 
decrnons af offcal bodies Ultimately religous teach 
inge rast harmonize seth wellestablished truths i 
ence and philosophy. the two systems of teaching may 
coxeasionaly seem to be we opposition, but a faxth woren- 
sonable in ts bas 1s nally atrophoed and sloughed off 
an credulity oF supersivon, or ese is retained as 9 mere 
ouventinal bchef No reigron founded on wnzeason 
and injusuce, oF io oppostion to demonstra auentiic 
teachings can retan us old oa the munds of thoughtful 
men jn an age when men are senvng 10 come ino har- 
sony with the highest and best in the universe 
Cig Maat Rok Hind 6 mw cn ot Raps 
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‘The Charch a8 a Social Institution—The charch is 
the inatitution develop for religious purposes, and there 
should, of course, be incleded ender that term the ot 
ization, its rues, and ceremonses, its creeds and sacred 
Yooks, and st pnexhood Te is, of coarse, called into 
eng by that desire or emotion, whether fear oF love, oF 
that ecstave thell as boman hearts secking to come into 
harmony with the supernatsral world The term church 
say loosely be applied even to the primitive organization 
cof savage life, for the idea underlying tis osentally that 
fof modem times Take other social institutions the or- 
amzation of the church is always potteroed after the 
typical social organizations domant at the time, ie, 
after menarcheal, aristocratic, or demoeratié models, 
though ancient forms may survive Jong after the spirit 
‘undertying them has changed * The church rarely orig- 
snates efhvcal systems but father selects the codes of its 
{generation and to some extent emotionalizes and idealizea 
them, teaching them as if revelations of the gods, thus 
snmpatting to them a relygous sanction Like other social 
institutions, it tends to be statie and conservative, i 
‘office, as always, being to conserve the best of the past, 
rot 10 origmate the new For this reason whenever in 
society any really smportant rehgous change becomes fie 
cevitable, its advocates must arise from outside the church 
for withdraw from atm schasm This naturally arouses 
antagonism, for human experience shows that social ine 
stitutions strongly entrenched resist vigorously all forms 
‘ef oppostion or rebetbon A church, hike states and 
economic systems, wars against its antagonists af it fears 
them, and the more bitterly perhaps, if it maintains that 
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‘ita teachings only are inspired, and that it alone knows the 
truth Sock religions, animated by a proselytizing epirit, 
become fanatical when opposed, and develop a polcy of 
ng quarter” Hence one of the saddest records in all 
story is tat series of bloody wars and persecutions, 
waged by churches aguinst their civals and aguinstthowe 
who stem to be advancing teachings at variance with 
‘what is claimed to be “the word of Gos” or the creed of 
the church® 

‘Separation of Church and State.—Active suppres 
sion of opposition s only ponabla when church and state 
are in close sympathy and united in a common poly It 
becomes ismpossible when rivalry between thers developt 
through the desire of the state to enlarge ts fonctions at 
the expense of the ehorch  Hostorieally ths sivalry has 
regulatly resulted i the victory of the state, which ha 
either subordinated and subsidized the church, retaining 
it thereby a8 a seful aly, of, on the other hand, has 
confiscated its endowed property. deprived st of political 
‘importance, and relegated it to the same status an that 
of ony other socal institution Tn democracics, under the 
principle of freedom, the separate spheres of church and 
fate are carefully defined, and 2 policy of mutual non 
interference adopted ‘The subordination of the church, of 
the separation of church and stat, becomes inevitable 
fn practice when the state becomes the supreme author- 
ity The church has then the slternawve of becoming 
‘tee tut self-auppniting, or subsidized bat dependent om 
the state Religious sdeafiam prefers the former, bat 
expediency the lates 

"Whenever a chareh is under the necessity of relying 


[7 See Whade A History of the Workers of Scunce wih Taal 
oh 
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for support on its membership. there is a tendeney to 
lessen expenses by simplification of services and to taften 
‘the rigidity of religious requirements, s0 3s to win pop- 
lar favor The beliefs taught by the priesthood become 
more flexible, and thus toleration and relyous freedom 
sueceed dogmatism and sDsherabty When dogmatic 
teachings ard a rignd ecclesasucism become susceptible 
fof modification, the religious system as a whole much 
‘more readily adapts itself to & progressive evrlization, 
and may thereby exerese a powerful mfluence over torial 
Me, 

‘The Religious Institution Permanent—The endur- 
‘ng quality of the religious institution i history is eee 
‘f-we note its manifold interests As a philosophy it had 
its cosmic theory, seeking to show the unity of all things 
in & dwinity of divimtes, who originated, contrlfed, 
Animated, and guided the universe toward a predestined 
(foal Tn science it claimed to possess by revelation the 
fmnential facts of Knowledge, and Joog insted that sei- 
entific teachings should be harmonized with those fup- 
posed revelations In ethics it laid down rules fr human 
conduct, arguing that m so domg it acted by divine ave 

general ako rf asserted sts right ta dietate prio- 

ciple of action m economic, fartkal, polteal, and reerea- 

nal affairs, arvi sooght to regulate the methods of 

their functioning Education it assumed as its own spe 

ial fonction, reserving sts inner and ehoicer teachings for 
‘ts own priestly class 

“Naturally sach large claims and powers are now not 
always admitted by the other agences in society, for 
philosophy and scicnce defend ther right to promulgate 
their conclusions even though at varanct with theo- 
logieat teachings; socal ethics begins to impress on the 
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church ita teachings in regard to socie! morality: edlucae 
ional systems refuse fonger to be subordinated to re- 
igiout dogma ;chureh and state are srparating, each hav- 
ing its own fonctioning to perform, the evvl law regu- 
lates the fazly and economic activities are entirely too 
smamerous and complex to permit of interference by the 
church Under such conditions the charch of necessity 
ust become either an anachronism, oF else smast werk 
toward a higher stage of usefulness, cating loose from 
outine and pettiness and endezvoring to serve again as 2 
‘prophetic guide for man's ideahsie Jongwngs. 

‘The present emntury is obvicusly transitional for the 
arent religions The former static conditions environing 
the Asiatic and Mohammedan religions are rapidly break 
ing up, and these ecligions throvgh contact one with 
‘another and with Chestianity are found to econse mod 
fied im the direction of assimilation The world war has 
completely unsettied religions condmons in Europe. es 
pecially in Russia and the Ceneral Powers, and the apoent 
ystems of these tations are to-day straggling for hfe 
Throughout Western cinbzation far Jest attention js 
five to the rebgion of fear and pumshment, and greater 
stress is placed on rebgioas frateralism Dogmatic teach- 
ings and creeds are no longer to the front and there is a 
_general lack of interest in the older teachings of heaven 
and immortality Movernents towards federative urnties 
emphasizing umted pohees of socal ethics and the av 
ance of dupheation of effort are in process of formation, 
and these are not merely national in seope but are broad- 
ening out into an international world poticy. All is in 
fiux and the church. along with the other institutions 
‘of society 1s nced of wise iaders whi se visions rather 
‘than dream dreams 




















CHAPTER XVIII 
‘TEE DEVELOPMENT oF KoRALS* 


‘Three Stages in Customs—When human beings be- 
{gan to come together im soesal relations there developed 
among them customs, or methods of action sanctioned 
by usage Jf a person fives by himself he beeorses a 
Taw unto hinvsel, but if he lives with his fellows, hi 
hhabns must harmonize with thesrs for the sake of the 
common welfare Hence un early exvlizaton whatever 
conduced to group safety was exforeed by publi opinion, 
Conversely what was inimical to public safety was 
frowned on, and became tabu, or prokibited If there 
was & custom partly good and partly bad, there would 
slowly anse a system of regulation suming to guide soctal 
activity into the safer channel These notions represent 
the three great stages of socal morals or customs, namely, 
4 somal action may be approved, prohibited, oF regutated 
In any coe of morals, whether cil, reigiows, or ethical, 
these three stages are well marke The ten command 
rents: for example, are chiefy prohibitions, but con 
tam also an approval of fal reverence, and a regulation 
of labor, the law cf the land, too, cootains approved 
‘constitutional prinples, prohibitions contavned in the 
I code, and such regulations as those of inhermtance 
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‘or the existence of eneporations The Jogkal trend in 
‘ocr development ig from prohibition to regulation, and 
{rom regulation to approval 

Prohibitive Stage—A civilization founded on prom 
Irbitions is necessarily backward and prnewve The tabs 
sharictenaes am age of unmaturity and unreasen Tt 
‘assumes that persons are too ignorant or too wicked to 
do what is right, and hence must be forbidden to do evil 
boy wiser and better heads As persons too evil or ger 
ant to do right may prefer wrong aevon even though 
prohibited, a threat of pumshment is regularly added to 
prohibitions, under the notion that the person who may 
‘ot see the reason for the protibition or the penalty, may 
_yet dread the penalty sufficiently to refrain from evil ae- 
tions When this proved msuficient to deter, then pen- 
alties were made toereasingly severe, until prohbitive 
laws came to be assonated with one long senes of tor- 
turing porushments, the mnfieiion af which on offenders 
classes the perpetrators far below thelr vicums an evi) 
and ygnorance * 

‘Yet a tabu stage was a natural development sn a genet 
vilization The growing intelicet of man became able 
to see a developing evil but was not keen enough to know 
how to eradveate st His only remedy for it was the 
natural and anal one of the blow oF the bie, except 
‘that man, like eat with 2 mouse, learned to protract 
the agony and duraton of dying His career of war 
alto inured him to scenes of Wood ant suffering, so that 
fhe even acquired a detught m the iftion of pansshmaent 
id torture For this reason we see sn huslory progress 
sive and conquering nations easly surpassing thetr more 
primitive neighbors in crusty, as iMlesttated, for instance, 
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by the war methods af the Assyrians, the Romans, and the 
Spaniards i the Americas. 

‘Modifications of the Tau—In still higher citi 
tion, fomever, when, through long period of peace, gen 
tler emotions arse in the soul, a ener intellect revots 
against the vindvetivenes of such punishments and sek 
(o devise fandber methods for the promotien of socal 
nds As a result of tis, toture and eeselty slowly fall 
Into disuse, humane trestment creeps ‘0, severe penalties 
ace seldom enforeed, and whole classes of prohibtions 
fase from the statote books 

From the sociclogeal standpoint it 1s not diffiestt 0 
see why the tread of hugher ensheatin ip eotirely aay 
from probibitioms of all sorts 1f evi actions, for the 
mest part, do not proceed from natural depravity or i= 
torn tendeneres, bot are chiefy the effet of vicious en- 
vironment and defective traming 10 youth, a8 well as de- 
fective heredity, then the proper remedy 18 to elminate 
‘ei conditions, not to place prohibinons on persons who 
should rather be stimelated f9 night actroty through the 
fafluence of 2 proper environment As mankind mica 
jn the socal scale, therefore, crumunai laws of sll sorts 
thould gradually disappear as sctmtifie wiedor demon 
strates how much better wis to regulate acwity and de- 
velop eapaety, than to repress and suppress misdirected 
enerey. 

Regulation ia Morala—The stage of regulation 
Jn morals ot customs follows ratarlly siter the stage of 
profvbstion TT a cera form of socal setnty should 
tither be probated nor left entirely free, some restie~ 
toons for general purposes must be placed on the time, 
place, and manner of exercise, and these will be auch 
{6 wil seem on the whale most condueve to group safety. 
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For instance, sexual passion should not be prohibited ia 
4 group, nor can its mdiscramnate indulgence be ape 
proved If tean nether be wholly condemmed nor whelly 
approved, it must be regulated, and this x clear when 
the differing interests of mais and females and of rwval 
males are taken méo account Hence there developed 
ceastoms 1m simple group Ine thet a eflect fxed stand- 
ards of chanty, regulated the matiution of marrage, 
and ordained permussible methods of divoree As long as 
‘ns powerful passion s not dorunated by efhucal idealism 
and the iniclect, there will be need of somal regulation, 
If the tome shoald ever cone when Iammasnty 1s pure- 
rmunded and self-control, then all such regulations 
‘would pass mto disuse, and the marriage relation be 
dominated solely ky the power of publte opimon approv- 
ing high standards of vitwe 

Higher Standards of Morals Possible —fn socully 
developed societies there are undoutedly mamy persons 
to whom the prohibitions and regulations of society are 
unnecessary These persons violate 0 criminal code, 
they need no stimulus of fear or punishment to insure 
them to right action, and they voluntarly ennform to the 
highest standards set by society Such persons illustrate 
the posmnities of huinan progress, ad indicate the path 
‘of social development Prokubiticns and regulations are 
for the vieious, the mmature, and the xgnorant, and wll 
‘pass imo obkwion i proportion as society becomes able 
by wisdom to banish vice and ignorance from social life 
Family and school dicipine, rehgous teachings, and 
changes i crimanal law, all furmsh abundant illustration 
of the passing of tabu ciucation, the reduction in the 
cexlent of regulation of conduct, and the growing assump- 
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ton that human rature rightly developed and trained can 
‘ecome a law nto itself, 

‘Differentiation in Morala—In a primitive social 
roup customs were smdifferentiated Costom was eus- 
tom, and no questions arose as to whether it was primarily 
religious, conor, oF domestuc But when the antelleet 
tregan to notice difereners and make compansons, there 
grew up a distinction in mind between religious eistoms 
that set the standards between men and divinity, and 
moral customs establishing stanwlards of conduct between 
men and men Likewise the customs umolved in men's 
dealings wath one ancther becarse differentiated gtit fur- 
‘ther, and it is postible to distinguish an practice x whole 
series of customs, such as cin, economic, domestic, ect- 
cational, and the fike If some of these happen to be 
relatively unsigorfcant, they are considered mere cute 
toma, enmoral by nature, and like the rules of etiquette, 
are left to social opmion for enforcement If, on the 
other hand, they are deemed of real smportance to group 
safety, public opinion may voice itself in a definite way 
through parent, charch, oF state, for example, 40 a8 10 
obtain and enforce sts will Opemon as to what is or 
is not important may vary according to the age and the 
‘group, and it may be conflicting in dynamic eiviization, 
but for ther mamnteranse 2 roorad obligation will regu 
Jarly be attached to whatever customs are thought to in- 
vole group safety 

Evidently the power to distingaish differences such at 
these impes mental tcumen and» recogmrtion of moral 
standards Tt this imsight is lecang, all customs stem 
of equal importance and 3 soruler punishment may be 
meted out for a slight offense as for a hemous crime, Or 
‘again, if the same offense 15 commited by different pet 
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sons, a crude civilization may ponish both alike, taking 
‘no account of differences in age, sex, persoaalty, or en- 
virhoment A high ewuatin, therefore, implies an 
abilty to note carefully differences in conditions to esti 
mate moral values, and to set up standards m moral, 
and then to combine all of these conclusions into general- 
izations, which wall represent the motal judgment of the 
coromusity This capacity 1 rare, so that the moral 
standards and judgments of society 19 dynamic evnlea- 
‘von may justly be suspected of imperfection As a mat- 
ter of fact, somety has often had to make its commands 
imperative by asserting an infallibitity in sts rules, and 
has grounded «ty decisions on other aathonty, such ay m 
revelation {com divinity, or on the ancient custom of 
ancestors, the will of a divinely enspwred king oF priest, 
fr on a eonserence supposedly m harmony with the prm- 
ciple of jumice More and more, however, the Convio 
thom grows that it is unwise to seek to fix standards of 
morality for all time by such assumptions, but rather 
that a developing cwalitation shouid vee more clearly into 
mora! principles with passing years and should revise its 
standards a5 knowledge inereases and deeper refecuon 
‘becomes possible 

Changing Standards —For such reasons social ethics 
hold it advisable m an age of transition, to call mto ques 
tion from time to time dulboos standards of morality, 
rot for the purpose of overthrowing them necessarily, 
but 0 as to lead to the elimination of what may be ob- 
solee, and the strengthening of what really helps toward 
the safety and tealth of sonety Espenally should pro~ 
Ibstory codes be carefully examined, so as fo see whether 
sooty is not ready fo subsutate for them in whole oF 
in part a system of wise regulation and control In this 
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dynamic age. the entice feld of civie an moral reform 
farnishes istration: of this trend, aed in al) depart- 
ments of soesal activity changing moral standards may 
te observed For mstance, religious testhers mo Tonger 
insist ona lengthy series of protubitions, a, for example, 
the tabu on certain amusements, oF threats of punisharent 
for those who fail to comply rigidly with ritualitie or 
ceremonial requirements, but they rather set up and em- 
phasize spintual and aftruissc standards as ideals Do- 
‘mest and edacational training is pasting {rom stern 
discipinary authority enforced by corporal punishments 
o a combination of kmdergarten methods and com 
radeship The prokubitwve aspect of lw is pasting 
fnto regulation and control through the influence of 
public opmion and adminstrative departments, capital 
and other severe punishmen:s dhe out, the jail and the 
dungeon are succeeded by the probation aystem for the 
‘young and industrial places of detention for adults, and 
the habusal drunkard is 90 longer considered 8 criminal 
fit only for the jail, bat as a proper subject for medical 
‘treatment, just as the insane are placed under the care 
‘of a physician, instead of suffering maltreatment as de 

Group Standards—In genera! the best instruction 
in ethies 1 no longer given by profubitions but by incte- 
reat to right action throagh precept and example, am 
imitation of Chaucer's village parson, of whom w is seid: 

Fat Crstes lore, and bes aposten twee, 

He taught, and ferst he folwed « bimseiee, 


It ie were at alt feasithe it should be socially unneces- 
ary for society to insst on 2 common ethieal standard 
in details for all conditions of men As long 25 cociety 
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ided into classes of difering grades of moral and 
felleciual attainment, full uniformity in moral con 
dct will be mpossite, and attempts to insist on it will 
result only ip social friction AB may believe in honor, 
virtue, and honesty, even though mo two peryons can 
agcee in respeet to fine distinetions and detailed applica 
Hoos of prineiples to condact. A certain latitude is ine 
fevitable, if one takes into accoune diferences in heredity 
and environment Just as a Roman judge might admine 
{ster indifferently exher local law or jus gentiam accord 
ing to cwreomstances, or a judge in a juvenile court may 
sum different penalties forthe same sort of offense, $0 
4 judge in morals eught be able to insist on fundamental 
praciples, even though he should make wide differences 
‘in application A shght faut rm one might deserve 
sterner treatment than a serous crite 1 another, just 
4% poisonons pun seratch may be far more ser.ous than 
alean wound from a dagger 

Tr would seem also as though the moral pride of a class 
consciousness is sonally worth preserving Some of our 
highest and best acinevements 10 moral hfe have heen 
lass acheverents, such as, for yestanoe, the bushido,t 
‘or knightly code of the Japanese, the high caste morality 
of Inds, the woblesse oblige and “honor” of Western 
‘dviization, and the pride of a workman, a farmer, oF 
a manufacturer m the qualty and honesty of fxs product 
‘On the basis of group morals, no matter how simple and 
petty, might be built up 2 nobler standaed, which should 
kgfow from, but never entirely supplant, its more decply 
rooted hut morally infertor parent 

Differing Codes of Morals—In the differentiation of 
custom, already mentioned, is to be sought those great 
“Tiuaso Waka Basie, vs wo ebes 
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asses of ciorals that play so important a part in human 
tion Fach set represents a great achievement, 
is conserved by its own pocular social insttuton, and 
is imparted to succeeding gencrations in systems of 1 
struction ‘The church, as the matittion for religous pat 
poses, has developed its schools and the priesthood, 20 
36 to teach, through these, principles of acho for the 
regulation of conduct toward God and man The family 
and schoo! combyned impart sastruction in simple morals, 
and train the child to work cooperatively in the group 
‘The state devotes its attention to such customs a com 
‘cern the secunty and amplifeation of iife and property. 
Econom msttutions work out moral codes for busi 
ness and Aix by law and public opinion the rules of €c0- 
competition and fairdeating In nemerous in- 
tutions for meral, esther, and intellectual purposes, 
prnerples, standards, and codes are worked out and op- 
proved, 40 that fa any particular department of human 
Actity the custom oF morals to be observed will be on- 
forced by the particular public option attached to that 
fnsttution. Thus, in every profession or economic oc= 
ccupation there s 3 well recogatzed code that rast be ob- 
served by thove within the group, such as the profes- 
sonal code of fawyer or physican, just as in athletics 
players myst contort to the rules of the game, and just 
fs even thieves must maintain farr play and “honor” 
‘among themselves. 

‘Modifications in Morala—Ethucal customs of all 
sorts are subyet to gradual modification in genetic cmb 
itation, though such modifications are at a minimum in 
state eitzation In dynamic cinhzabon, however, 
change ia so mcemary, that sooely bas devised many 
‘ways of arcomphshing it The easrst and most nataral 
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is to introduce change by interpreation. Words acquire 
slight variations in sense through varying merits; 
there may be even deliberate misiterpretations by those 
jn authority, secondary and promary measings become 
confused, and all these causes combme to bring shoat 
modifications in moral codes The process can extily be 
illustrated by a stedy of legal fictions, of of any com 
‘mentary on Taw ar on saceed writings 

‘A far more important aystem of moxifiation orig- 
inated when, a8 in legslabon, persons in authority de- 
Wberately canceled an ob custom, introduced a new, and 
compelled conformity to it Roman judicial decisdons 
under the empie, the councils of the church, and parlia- 
iments oF legislatures of all kinds famish numerous divs 
trations of the process Arteul or tele customs of 
this sort represent one of the great achteverents of 
dyname eivizabon, and though legislabon in morals 
often unwise, and rs responsible for many social evil, 
yet it w destined, as it becomes scentife, to be one of 
the greatest agenoes of cviization for the removal 
fof lave or costom once useful, that im process of ome 
has become  hmdrance to higher emhation Such 
revisions of codes should always, of course, be sustained 
‘by public opiaton, though they will be voiced by the ine 
sututional groups of society, and by voluntary organiza 
tions formed for purposes of reform 

Group Morality—In carly exlization emphasis is 
placed stholly on group safety, and the entire system of 
orahty is based on group ststom The spec inter 
sts and behefs of the ménadual, a8 such, are of no 
portance in companson with the demands of the group, 
and he must be prepared to sacnfice hfe and farmlly at 
‘the cammand of the authonties This socal requirement 
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Jas become so ingrained in kumanity by centuries of train. 
ing, that practeally all persons still comply with social 
demands. Whenever public option defintely expresers 
jaelf, men yield to 15 commands, even though, 2x in 
‘war at the all of one’s country, it may sovalve the 
toss of domestic comfort, property, o le itself The 
same devotion is found also 12 the membersbup of other 
forms of group hfe, 33 in domestic and relynous groups 
for societies, and im the rarearous fraternities 50 common 
even among savage peoples? This group cohesion is 
cone of the most valuable products of avihzation, in- 
volving as st does cooperation, altruism, and the sub- 
ordination of the indwviual to general welfare 
Opposition of Public ond Private Interest —Pub- 
tic opmion exay demand even the subjection of one's 
conseence to public necessity, as vorced, for example, in 
Gyno Cappom's famous praise of those "who love their 
country etter Guan the safety of therr own soule* 
Machiavelli's Prince s another illustration of ths, being 
the famubar argument that for the good of the state ane 
‘may do all manner af wickedness, since the end justies 
the awans, Modera ilustraticns are numerous enough, 
at times persons of excellent morals will carry out poles 
socially immoral, although seemingly beneficial to the 
froup they represent Hence we have the add paradox in 
popular bebe! that a person may rightfully do for the 
group, what he as an individual 1s forbudden by con 
seence to do As a diplomat or statesman he may give 
Lunes, betray confidences, and oppress weaker mations, 
af a favorable opportumty offers. AS a soldier in scr- 
‘wee he may commt marder ar rape, stal property, and 
seek to inflict damage even on the civlians of hostile 
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states, Aa the head of @ corporation te say bribe, 
Tea laws, and steal franchises to the detriment of his 
fellow-cituers As a politiaan he may detauch voters, 
break the laws of his country, and volate the rules of 
honesty and fair desing: and as a lawyer he oxay use 
chicanery in practice, and teach corporations how to 
evade the laws he has sor oo entering, the legal profes- 
10 uphold 
Tn the beginnings of civikzation there was no such 
chasm between pubic and private anterests Property 
{in the main was communal, social classes had not def 
italy been formed, and all shared alike m toil and re- 
wand Under such eonditions public opinion voiced by 
custom was a safe guide, and when » decsion had once 
bbeen made, opposiuon was probably selfish and rightly 
‘suppressed, Distinctions gradvally crept in throogh the 
rise of classes and the development of indwweduals wha 
ared 10 uphold ther beliefs against group teachings, 
as iMssrated by Antigone, who defied the otders of 
‘the Ing. and obeyed the voice of an ner consesence 
‘As private property grew io importance through the 
ise of individual ownership of land, capstal. privileges, 
‘and_monopoiies, the owners of thus wealth developed 
8 code suited to their own interests, and not neces 
sanily identical with one suited to the commaunity ax a 
‘whole Again, asa lesure class arose and difterentiated 
into the nobility and the professional groups these also 
‘uile up their own codes, so that in process of time what 
might be right or moral for one cass mught be wrong 
co imasoral for another’ Thus, the dominant clits of 
7A Fresh wbkaae,of fhe a 
an th form Ged woall betate& tora fe elon he 
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classes, In asscrting their right to determine what sae 
best for group or race safety, saturally insisted on a 
code suited to ther own interests 

‘The decisions made by these, however, might be ex 
tirely contrary to the belies of the other clases, who, 
if intelligent, would be un a dilemma as to whether they 
should adhere to the command of the dominant group 
‘or to the standants of therr own classes, Even in modern 
cays such confeting standards are numerous; shoold, for 
example, Frends, oF other advocates of peace, be com- 
pelled 10 pay war taxes, and serve in the atmy, are 
men traitors, who, for moral reasons, oppote the pelicy 
‘of their government while itis engaged in war, as hap- 
pened in our war with Mexico of Great Britain's war 
Against the Boers, are dissenters rebelious who refuse 
(o pay a tax for the educational schools of a state church; 
ad should an oppressed mass of catizens hing against 
a tyrammeal government be treated as rebels or a9 par 
trots? * History 19 filled woth sllustrations of the ways 
sm which social ethues may diferentite into ass ethic, 
and how each class stay possbly consider its standards 
more worthy of obedience than the commands of society 
as a whole, if these are voiced through a tival but domi 
rant clase 

‘The question is stit further complicated when indi 
viduals in advance of their age, or behind st, vigorously 
insist om their right to follow ther own comnctions #5 
to theer nghtful course of action Such a person may 
te bed oF vicous, and insist on having his own will 
irreapective of general welfare, he may be one who sees 
more cleatly the trend of development, who abominates 
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passing standards, and is willing to die Gghting against 
them and for what he considers to be right, or he may 
bea “superman” rejoscang in his strength, tranapling 02 
‘the conventional, am! determined to force his will of the 
commnumuty whether for weal oF woe. 

TTolerution in Morals—When society, in place of 
fa simple general code of morals bindmng on all ahke, 
finds self thus tom by dissension among confieting 
codes of group, class, and individual, ats alternative 
‘ther to enforce vigorously a dorainant eode and stamp 
cost opposition if possible, oF to become tolerant, 1 
sisting merely on adherence to fundamental provisions 
and allowing a farge freedom sn all other matters. In 
democracies liberty ts deemed #0 essential, that freedom 
to follow the dictates of one's conscience in morals, 
‘wcll as in religion, ws ennsidered the mark of a develop- 
ing civilization Consequently one of the great socto- 
Jomcal problems of the age 25 to show how an indivsduad 
may cheerfully obey a code set by 2 group, and at the samme 
‘ume sansfy the dictates of hus own conscrence In 
ther words how can a person be truly an orgame mem- 
ber of human society, and retwn at the same time his 
indyutoabty? 

The solution 1s slowly beng worked out im modern 
social regulation There is, for example, an increasing 
recogmtion of the essentrat harmony of general econrne 
and cultural interests In ylace of Beree amtagonisma, and 
agroup and class strugale, there 1s a slow movesnent tor 
‘ward reciprocity, collective bargaining, jst agreement, 
jeomt adminsstration, and the arhtration of disputes The 
personality of amdvuduals 15 respected more and more, 
and a sort of fraurmatsm succeeds class hosubty There 
are international assorations of workong men, interna- 
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tional groups for economic, reigious, educational, and 
acientfc purposes, and the diplomatic discussions of 
‘ions ae inelong mare and more to anternational courts, 
congresses, and leagues of nations and to jou action for 
common purposes 
Humanitarian Ethica—This trend is powerfully 

supported by the growth of kxaman altruism Wthin the 
petty prminve group there was sympathy one for a 
other and altrushe activity for generat welfare, but en- 
amity and a pohey of exploration expressed the group at- 
titude towari all outside of it Agar, the cultaral devel- 
‘opment oF the group was so sight that what sympathy tad 
altraim exsted, was relatively of a low order, involving 
chiefly the satisfaction of physical needs The movement 
to include within the group as worthy of altruistic 
sernee others than those of one’s kin or mationahty, 
thas been remarkably slow in development, but enodern i 
‘trations of it ean readily be traced in the great ant 
Slavery and mussionary movements of the fast two hun- 
dred years The world war has temporanily disrupted m- 
ferattonat connty, so that we are yet far (rom an era of 
the brotherhood of man, even though religion theoretically 
assumes that "God. made of one blood al the nations 
of the earth Rut when once gun men sre drawn 
closer together by common mterests and better knowl 
teige of one another's nobier qualtes there may tend to 
develop an inter-racial moraley that ‘will allow no dis- 
tinctions based on difference in talor or degree af civili- 
zation, As Burns pots i 

Its com’ yet for 2 that: 

‘That man to man, the oat es, 

‘Shall brothers be for 2" that!” 
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‘Modern Altraism—In adéition to this broadening 
of human relauomslups there has been alto a deepening of 
the itenaty of altruistic feeling. The simple, sponianeocs 
spepathy of natural kinship ie snredecting and often in 
judicious Te acts cn the impulse of the moment, with- 
‘out thought of consistency or consequences But as the 
ace develops in expenence and 10 mentaity, its sympa- 
thes beeame ordered, parposive, and consstent Tem- 
porary alleviation of dstress changes into a desire to 
Yanish the causes of misery, and spasmodic altruism be- 
comes Rumamtarianism so generous in its scope as to in- 
ude animal and plact fife and sm appreistion of the 
beavty of nature itself. This deepening of human mter~ 
cits can be traced best from the Eighteenth Century, 
‘when in western Europe, though especially in France, 
there carne a growing emphas's om the humane and the 
atural, The strength of this newer sytapathy cat be 
‘moted eres in the wild scenes of the French Revolution, 
when the French by legslation attempted to forbid 
croclty to arias, to allevuate the conditions of the pro 
letarat, to exalt the status of worsen, and to emphasize 
the equality ond fraterbity of mankind. From those tres 
to the present, in higher eivilzation cruelty in any form 
whatsoever has become abhorrent, and every attempt 1 
made to lestea the pain of sargery, the suffermg of neg 
fected childhood, the woes of x half-starved proletariat, 
‘the misery javoived in crime, vice, pauperis, davery, of 
the il treatment of arsmais* or even wanton injury to 
trees of natural soenery 

‘Chonging Bases of Morality—This altruistic de- 
‘elopment mdictes the changang tases of morahty In 
2 low economic civization the cultural ade of socral 
See Heary 5. Sit, Aumalé Regie 
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hfe must be correspondingly simple, and morality con- 
sists of the homely virtues developed through struggle 
‘against odds When, however, economic conditions be 
come complex, the earlier sort of morality expands, 10 
as to adjust self to the brosder aspect of cultural cvile 
maton The morality of freedam succeeds customary and. 
compulsory morality ‘The individual must move in the 
audit of a thousand temptations and yet exercise self- 
control He strves not so much to avoud a penalty a8 10 
earn how to choose happiness wisely. We are passing, 
as Dr. Patten pots it, from a pain to a pleasure economy. 
‘We are set agama pain and purpose to miniamae it. There 
is the desire to multiply the happmess of mien and to de 
‘velop their natures, 3o that they vill adapt themselves 
to newer standards of altrasm; for we are becoming 
deeply sympathetic one with another and will rest sate 
fied only with the perigct happiness of every man—an 
eternal task, since perfect happiness is always in the fue 
ture, and impossible of complete attainment Syrapathy, 
therefore will bexoese increasingly positive, but in place 
‘of sympathy with suffering, will come sympathy with 
joy and happiness, and the kinship of kondbness wil take 
the place of the primitive kinship of Blood. Like the joy 
lof & mother as she watches the play of her children and 
dreams of their continued Iappiness end helpfulness jn 
matunty, s0 sonety as a fosterng parent will strive to 
free her children from pain, to fead them into the pathe 
fof happiness, and as they mature will expect them (o 
edicate these Ives to the common well-being. 

‘Much might be done if the State shouk! emphasize 
vigorously a policy for the upbuiing of health, wealth, 
and education, since it woald thereby exert indirectly a 
‘out significant snfluence on ethics and religion Just an 
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‘an individes] may sin against a religious code end suffer 
cxcclesusteal condemnation, or against a legal code and 
suffer the penalty of the law, so there are m socal fife 
normal standards which, when wolated, result an social 
sin, with their inevtable evil consequences Drunken- 
ese, sexual immorality, erie, paupersm, and disease 
are chiefly artificial, and are the soesal consequences of a 
elective ovikzation Society sins when st allows exe 
ploitatin of man by man, or a large per cent of its 
_zenshyp to ive at a standard of bare subsistence, or leaves 
‘the mation in fuch wenorance that the people know how 
either to ward off disease, nor to become skilied 1n ine 
dustry, nor to adapt themselves to an urban cwvieation 
These sins of society are preventable, and the cost of 
prevention is far less than the cost of cure Its very 
‘uch cheaper and eaner to prevent sickness than to pay 
doctors full, funeral expenses, and the demands of ehar- 
ty tis far easier to reduce the demand for hqvors 
and droge as stimslants, than to pay the bills of 
drunkenness, crime, and pauperis 

By far the larger half of legal crimes could be wiped out 
i€ crimoal procedure were unproved and educattonal 
‘methods for musdemeanants substituted for the jal No 
ivinacd country should be cursed with a large per cent of 
iMiterate and ueskille population Atl tor should be in~ 
Aefligent and every person skilled rn some form of andut- 
try. even the chldeen of the wealthy The State, therefore, 
should devote itself wsely and judboously to the develop 
tment of the physical healé of is cirzens by removing 
conttions that breed degeneracy and disease; st should 
‘through science, invention, and carefully framed laws, 
bud up tts wealth oa democratic ines, warring against all 
forms of exploitation; and should, through an education 
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founded om carefully tested psychological theories, impart 
to the citizea body a knowledge of personal hygiene, social 
sanitation, and a proper traimmg sn information needful 
or mdustra! and soot lfe Should tt do s0, the State 
would thereby so modify the social conditions of Life chat 
thal and rebgroasinstrations would wrth ease exalt the 
deals of life and develop a sprotual ervilization euch 85 
heretofore sozety kas unagned only x utopian form 
‘Wiser parents practise soch policy m behalf of their own 
offspemg By proper medical care and nourishing food, 
by healthful and stiowlabnig companuonship, and by care: 
ful attention to the entire process of education, they 
sirve fo prepare an eavatonment in whieh the natural 
capacities of the child can expand mio a character able 
to maintain and add to the honor and reputation of the 
family In the same way the State, by devoung iteelt 
assiduously to the development of an environment able 
to call out the best within ms racial stock, will reap as re- 
ward an the moral earnestness and intelligent capacity of 
ste etzens ® 

Idealism in Morais —Thus coming stage in ethical 
standards wall be brougiit about by the tebe development 
of mora wdeals harmony wh smproving soctal cond 
‘toms Probbiixe codes anu! mnute regulations of all 
sorts are already rapudly becoreng obsolete; x full free: 
dom of conscience must be mavmamed, to be sure, but 
a wise social pohey will see to at that indierdual nds 
ace trained under such sumulating surrounding® that 
they wll easily and spuntaneously torn toward the nobler 
standardsof action The doctrine of the anaate depravity 
of man has fortunately gone to yoin the hell from which 
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i sprang, and in place of it reigion teaches men to be- 
lieve the esseatsa! Godbceness of humanity. The goal, 
therefore, in social hues 1s plain; on the assumption that 
men prefer nght to weorg weder proper conditions io 
Ife, the aim of ethvca reforms should be to morale 
the condiuons of human existence through economi 
changes, to stimslate moral idealism by wiser edveabon 
and trating, to remove as rapsdly as possible from our 
codes prohibttons and restramns, and at the same ti 

by the pressure of mteigent able apron, to guide 
‘human conduct along lines that racial expenence and re- 
flection have shown to be prodectve of race safety and 
‘human happiness. 
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Basis of Cultural Civilization —When Plato 
Republic tied, for argument’ cake, to depict the delights 
‘of the simple life, fastukous Glaucon protested on the 
‘round that such a2 existence was more susted (0 a com- 
unity of swine than of ment A simlar obyection 
‘would hold in regard to a ewilvation based merely on 
material achievement If physcal enjoyment and the 
amassing of wealth were the final pursuits of society, 
‘others besides Huxley would wish for a kindly com 
to come and sweep away the earth into primtive chuck 
‘Yet in social evolution all things are traceable to hom 
bile origins, and the Greek sdeals of the good, the beaati- 
fol, and the true, are, after all, mere by-products of the 











‘The chief defect of Tadtan philosophy is the neglect 
ff this prncple. is philosophers an their search for 
‘th failed 10 see the necesuty of scieniie knowledge 
8 a tmsis for a developed materal crsbzation, which 
ansis turn would bea bass for art and philosophy. They 
fined ther attention on transcendental chemes, 10 the neg- 
Jeet of the world of activity, wich indeed t them seemed 
sere illusion ip companson to absorpuon sn the infinite, 
By ths reversion of the natura onder of socal evolution, 
Tdi developed marvelous systems of rcbgion and phic 
Tonophy, well worthy of profoundest respect, the effect of 
Tek Seve 
ca 
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which, however, has been to deadcn social energy and to 
heap up an endess burden of ritualim and toperstiton 
fon an ert and poverty-stricken population Had that 
same intellectual capacity devoted siself to scientific 
achievement, yokong in that way intellectarty and sa- 
terial progress, India would now 10 sil probability be a 
omanant federation of mations, wealthy and powerful, 
having ail the condstons for cultural ewiltzation, and it 
‘would supply to the world a philosophy Jess transcen- 
decval presumably, but more trve to science For through 
‘maternal attamment only dors rt become possble to free 
aa relanvely large part of a population from esonome 
slavery, and to make knowledge accessible to all 

‘As long as a crvsheanon is agrevitural, neglecting 
commerce and manufactores, it 18 umpossble to amass 8 
plus for the comfortable support of a relatively large 
ware class Increased wealth 19 the community males 
possible a wide diffusion of knowledge and the utliea~ 
tioa of dormant mental energy Capacny for the highest 
mentality is potentat m the humbdest human stock, bat 
can be called forth only by generations of traumng winder 
favorable conditons These, im the form of leisure 
and a stimulating meatal environment, have come to 
some extent to-day, when a man by his comprehension of 
nature is enabled to perform through machinery the work 
‘of a thousand mee Te 1s important, therefore, 10 see 
‘hat sociologieal theory emphasizes the materal as fonda- 
rental, not because sts relatively better thas the cultural 
bot becawe withont st cuteral emlzation becomes fa- 
taste m aim, the monopoly of a few, and the adornment 
tf a class, rather than the mspuration of a people 

Growth of Cultural Achievements —Ethnologicat 
studies show clearly how readily the hunsan mind, when 
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bodily wants are sotisfed, and foods are sbundant, turns 
toward the asthetc, and relleets cn the morabes of fur 
‘man relationships and on the supernatural For under 
such conditions social compemonship becomes possible, 
Tanguage grows by use, there s a play of mind on mind, 
and kindle feelings are developed. Every achievement 
cout of the usual attracts attention, and by umitation be- 
‘comes a group possession, reminiicences and interpreta- 
fhons af expenenees are exchanged, and the mind, re- 
ceptive to such knowledge, becomes stored with useful ia- 
formation. Comtanations of color, the rhythm of mo- 
‘von and tone, early captivated men's imagination, and the 
benuty of the celestial bodhes and the be sky calle out a 
reverence for snmething bigger and beter than the petty 
round of material experience These higher apprecations 
reacted on the routine of there daily fe, so that they saw 
beauty to the sheltering (ree, xt the spring that supplied 
refreshing water, im the frvendly faces of companions, 
and sn the graceful gamboting of playing childrea ? Then 
they strove to actualze ther asthete wmogwaings, and 
rade constant attempts to adom their utensils, weapons, 
and habutavons, and to beautify thesr bodies by ornamen- 
tation and clothing, sself probably cheefly umtended then 
‘and largely even now for purposes of adornment. Under 
such inthiences by slow degrees throvel selective proce 
esses the human nervous system Became differentiated, 
s0 a8 to respond to higher emotions, so that men sought {0 
satisfy the cravmg for the thnll and ecstasy of life by 
rude attempts in dancing, muse, poetry, and the drama 
and, as the hand became Rexble, in symbolic drawings. 
As the intellect beearte able to concentrate its attention 
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con the properties and relationships of things, a8 well 
tn things emsdlves, there came actions of goodness 
‘ased cn an appreciation of what was safe forthe Broup, 
and the conclusion that what the group considered se 
ful, good, and beautiful was also true, and as truth should 
be fixed by custom and held sacred. 

‘Static Standards. —As these standards became hal: 
lowed by time, they became coaventionafized anv tended 
to arrest the progres of ciization Set eustoms, behefa, 
aod standards hold men in bondage toa dead ancestry, $0 
‘that the very goodness of the past may become a curse 
to the present. As the Greeks used to say, “the good fs 
‘often the enemy of the best” Civilization attains relax 
fave goodness, sanctions i, passes it om by custom and 
tradition, and then easily asiumes that anything in 
‘opposition is false and bad Even in the United States to 
be charged with heresy and radials v8 a serious crime 
jn popular estimation, but wn static evzation a is high 
‘reason and the unpardonable sin 

‘Dynamic Changes in Cultural Idealn-—The {unde- 
‘mental condions of socal Ife have often, however, been. 
‘uptet by war oF by economic necessity oF By some great 
inventive achievement, and in consequence newer cultural 
ideals have aren This difference may be introduced by 
the differing deals of the conquerors, or mentahty may 
quicken through soctal fretion, and ultural standards 
develop to a higher plane in the minds of the leisure 
class. ‘These standards by imitation, comsous of uncon- 
scious, would pass down into the mass of the Tace and 
thus slowly supersede lower standards By repeated 
changes of this sort there would develop constantly ring 
standards of cultural cviization, and slow progress 
‘would take place fon the other hand the material oo 
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Aiions of lite should become steadily worse for & given 
ace, degeneration woald follow. for a people, bke an 
indvwidual, sinks into degradauon when it loses its self= 
respect 

‘The Lelaure Clesa—Fortunately for ealtural ivilie 
tation dynamic changes developed a cass of masterful 
Persons Who attained for themselves wealth and lewure 
Out of this class, freed from econorme strugele, came 
a long line of atateamen, warncrs, priests, ideatsty, and 
thinkers, who devoted themselves to cultural achieves 
imends, and thas gave a mighty smpetos to hugher evthza- 
tion "The members of alesure class with claively pow 
erful mentality, debarred by customs fro parttpation 
an memnal industrial pursats or trade, must turn their 
energy esther sto wastefal or elve apparently noreuseful 
directions. They may devote themneves masa to di 
pation, (0 games anv atiletic exercises, or to ceremonal 
social ite, or they may seek to oceupy there mands wath 
asthetc and intellectual parsuts, devoting themselves to 
art, musi, bterature, aod the dtama, of to scitace and 
philosophy Doubiless a large part of the enengy of 
the lesure class was wasted or worse than wasted, but 
here and there, tasks tndertaken to 2 0 escape emi, 
he entse of leisure, Beeame 1m protcas of time pleabut. 
able an themselves, 6o that many persons became realy 
fond of the asthese and intellectual ‘Toeie manvfeat 
Aelight in their new occupations stumulated others 10 
ike pursurs, and ereated a feelmg of emulation, so that 
gradually there arose © conviction that mental and social 
superiority were Indicated by the postession of cultural 
desires and by 2 knowledge of cultural achevements 
‘Then began that movement toward culture! ewilization 
into which mankind is slowly passing atthe present time. 
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CColtural knowledge and desires have oo far come to te 
comadered the mark of high breeding, that every pertoa 
who aspires to be ranked hugh ia socal estimation must 
at any rate have the appearance of culture, whatever bis 
actual postession may be. 

‘A New Slavery.—Hence, historically spesking, the 
children of the leisure class were to some extent with= 
drawn from play and natural pursuits and compelled 
to spend Jong hours im study, with the hope that they 
might atta a love for the zsthetic and the philosophic, 
for at any rate might seem to have a knowledge of these 
cultural accomplishments, Tn essence this 18 4 kind of 
slavery. Just a8 forced labor selected a type of man 
who bad a fondness for physical exeree and work, 10 
compulsory service ra mental tu it ws thought, may create 
vltmately a taste for higher education, the shubbeleth of 
modern society This newer slavery, ike econome shay 
ery, has tts good and bad aspects, Economuc slavery i 
certamly evil that it empbasszes 4 dull and monotonous 
routine of tafescme labor, without aneentve, and ladk- 
ng all stimulus to Ingher achievement On che other 
hand, slavery has a distinct utiity, when st accustoms 
ea to work and produces economic results, 50 alo there 
ray be a wility in compulsory mental work if rt result 
Inmental traromg Yet the treadmill of hugher education, 
in 50 far as xt reproduces slavery m the miellctual fed, 
fas its ev aspect As in the classi education of the 
‘Chinese, oF the traduional curneulum of uld-fashuoned 
colleges, obsolete teachings, once noble and wespining, may 
be so spun out into eniless detal as to produce meffable 
‘weariness in the mind of the stadent, who in daily life 
lives in an entirely difterent atmosphere. Yet the mind 
by endless repetition may become 30 used to ats routine 
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aa to Tike it, and may become binded to higher and 
‘beonder achievements through devotion to the dead; like 
‘the ass that, released izom the weary path of the rl 
store, sil treads it out of abs, to the neglect of the 
clover fields beyond. 

‘Higher Education for the Hlive Osly.—One should 
never forget that compulsion and slavery are marks of 
Jow esvihzation, and best suited to the conditions and 
needs of primitive husmadity 12 gems like a contradic: 
tion of teem to thir of compulsion in lagher education, 
as though Socrates or Plain shoulil compel bus stadents 
to reat on Ate phulosophy, or insst that they display 
high «nteligence 1a ther rephes to wterrogabons, under 
peralty of expulsion Ti Grecks are made slaves, ont 
feels the meangraty of  Compabory education goven 
from the view pout of meatal gymnastics, dlls the red, 
destroys the mcentive to achievement. and develops pigs 
and pedamts instead of an élite In other words cultural 
‘education should not be amarted merely to children of a 
wealthy class a8 a mark of sonal superiority. and should 
never be presented n tradetona! forms Rather t should 
be held out ug ats highest and most inspiring forens a8 a 
‘pre for the capabic, made accessible even to the hum 
blest born; and those only should be encouraged to at- 
tain st who feel im thewr hearts che denice to get beyond 
the materal and to grasp afier the deals of Ingher ew 
TWzation 

‘The Receptive Mind.—There is a certam kind of 
stund that even in childhood begs to manifest xts au 
perionity by the receptive manner in whch st holds at 
self toward the world round about There are eyes 
‘that see not and ears that hear not, bat a mind which bas 
the serene faculty of observation ss different mn quality. 
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Tt sees, compares, and classifies, thas storing up ideas 
and jodemects for future nse. 1f # then bas presented 
to sta developing series of useful formation and knowl: 
edge, with hints a5 co possble attazaments in the future, 
‘maguation begins to work on the materal already ac. 
‘quired, and to reshape 1 into ereaive forms i the mind, 
for example, 1s made familiar with tools, the properties 
of matter, and the ubluzation of natural energy, st ture 
amtsitively nto the direction of tnvention, and by expert 
entation endeavors to make an improvement in fome 
fammiar Geld, of from known faws and principles secks 
to work out in the Laboratory a new scientific truth 
14, again, the mind becomes farnihar with withetic 
standards, dunag adolescence sts higher emotions wil 
fara toward ideals of beauty 1m form, color, or sound, 
and im sculpture, painting, or music will seek to embody 
in tangrble shape the ideals of the imagination strag- 
hing for expression As the years of maturity approach, 
8 comprehension of nature and of ethers standards lead 
als of goodness ae truth, and the great principles 
of ethics and plulosophy fascinate one’s attention From, 
that ame forth the stadeat has sounded the possibibtes of 
Jaman expenence and 18 prepared (0 cake his place 
the Ife of haw generation He has passed from che raa~ 
terial to the wsthetse, and thence to the moral and the m- 
‘electual He apprecates both the worth of econome 
‘prneiples and the value of culture, and has become in 
the proper sense of the term educated 

‘Yet this is by no means a common experience, Many 
chuldren through heredity ase hopelessly dull and uni 
agmatwe. Many more are made eo by defective tram 
ing in home or sehoot, so thet the higher expacties of 
‘hear minds Lecame atrophued. Others may become ex: 
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‘pert in iaveniive directions tot may never guin ape 
preciation of the colearal elements of bfe Others again 
say develop the astbetsc but not the moral or the sntel- 
Jeeual, and become perverts, socially snjurious in spite of 
thewr aristic qualifications "Or the moral may be devel 
oped without the itellecssl, or the infelletaal without 
the moral, or, 8 20 commonly is the case, persons ray 
be trained so all of these. but £0 defectively in method 
‘or m accuracy, that they are serusty handicapped by the 
necessity of rejecting wa the future much of their past 
unstrvetion 

Social Importance of Cultural Achieveraent—Yet 
the hope of future improvement 1a tugher evilieation 
lies 1m the posubilty of the multiplication of caltural 
scheverent Tafe mast really be made worth living, not 
for the few only, but for the many At present wm & 
mare existence to most, often unendurable, and fre= 
quently evaded by suicde The pleasures of phyrical 
Appetics, even if abundantly satisied, as 1s rardly the 
‘ase, are short in duration and decrease im stesity wath 
age A Joyless old ago is inevitable for those who 
tor physical gratification only Even if happrness i 
found in economic pursuit and the amassing of weaith, 
atworption in this alooe dwacts a man’s intellect and 
storves his soul. Economie attamoment and achreverent 
are fundamental fo the individual a5 well as to society, 
Dut chiefly as the means through which be may culuvate 
a love for art, a thest for knowledge, and the joy of 
achievement, ‘The happiness sa cultural attamment is 
permanent, for st is easily recalled to the memory, 
strengthens by wie, and remains through hfe. The phys 
cal passions and appentes are few in oumber, are easly 
sauated, and overandalgence becomes painful; but the 
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esthetic, moral, and intellectuat deaes are inmumerabt, 
and the more one develops fis capacity in these ditee- 
fhons, the greater becomes the aumber of possiltues for 
ther sansfaction and his happaness When such sdeals 
an these possess the mund, st becomes absorbed in. them 
to the exclusion of vice and dissipation ‘The higher 
subordinates the lower, and the person as, vocologs- 
cally speaking, passed from death unto Ife and "become 
comverted” 

‘The Telic Achievement of Culture—For such rea~ 
sons the social wnportance of having a fraction, a last, 
‘of society set apart for cultural achievernent should be 
fully recognized. In genetic ovization this, of course, 
is done by separating from the mase 2 nobility or a 
professional dass, freeing them from the necessity of 
conomic fot), and then in a sense trusting to Tuck that 
they wall produce a cultural erviization worthy of the 
group Whether or not this is the resuit, it is, at all 
events, hike all geneve achweverent, highly expensive ia 
‘Proportion to the beoefts recerved Not only do these 
classes achieve much that 1s socially injarious along with 
the benefaal, but the good relatively decreases as the 
classes lecome hereditary. If a noble and professional 
class were made up ooly of those who had shown their 
capacity by their deeds, st might wel be given generous 
economic Support, 40 23 to waduce st to comnue its 
Achievernents. An hereditary class, however, produces 
the usval per cent of dullards and amless individuals, 
‘who maturally should drop back into the ranks of indus- 
inal workers, but who mstead are supported at the ex- 
pense of socsety and become social drones and parasites 

‘A Cercer for Talent—The first great demand, 
therefore, in socal theonzing in regard to the leisure 
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cass is that membership in t be tarown open to competi« 
tion. Plato in his Republic advocated soch a system 
and would have the hughest positions in society open 10 
the most capable citizens, irespective of rank or sex 
The ancient Chinese system of fice bolding 15 based 
oa the samme idea, and, aside froma the fact that the stand- 
ards of success demanded 2 mastery of antiquated know! 
edge, if honestly admunistered would be most excellent, 
At any rate one of the most smportant developments 1m 
social lustory is the mse of a demand vat an hereditary 
Jessure claas shall give place to ane chosen for capacity 
and achieversent. As Napoleon pot it, there was a mas- 
shal's baton in the knapsack of every French soldier, and 
fn recent yeurs we have seen a sadder mount to the head~ 
hip of sixty exhons of people and two exiled outcasts 
rule the Rastias mn place of the Tsar. 

This democtatic movement we alteady sce in process 
fof consummation In nearly all Gvilzed countriea men 
{rom low ranks may push to the front, leal armues, gov 
fem ations, manage great economic interests, enter the 
professions, oF aspire to become the artists and philos 
‘ophers of the age In comequence of thus change many 
offices formerly unsalarsed are now salaried, 9036 t0 furs 
sush a means of support to thesr holders, fees, patents, 
and copynghts supply meome, and artstic achievements 
find a ready salem the markets Mertbership ithe lerure 
lass, therefore, is m part on a competative basis; itis 
thrown open to all members of sonety, and eeoponnc SU 
port is freely prven from the retarns of industrial produc- 
tion to those wha maintain cultural achueverent 

Genetic Choice—There are, however, other por 
sibilities of improvement ia connection vith the leisure 
class, Membership in st is filed by genete not tebe 








‘makes no atterapt to select Hs capable citirens 
and train them for cafteral achevement. It waits wat 
a perton has fought ins way to note and made his 
‘achievement, and then receives him ioto the charmed 
‘atelcof lesure. ‘The theory sn justification of Os ws that 
a talented person or a gems will mevitably become {a+ 
‘mous, and that the very process of intensive struggle it 
essential to greatness There 18, of coorse, some truth 
fm this, some great men do struggle up from the ranks 
to leadership, and a certain kind of greatmess is best de- 
veloped in the sehool of hard knocks. 

‘The question arises, however, whether many naturally 
‘glted persons are not physically and mentally stunted 
by the wretched environment of their carly youth; 
whether many others are not 30 poorly circurmtunced 
through poverty and the lack of stimulating rental sur 
roundings, that the energy of therr minds as expended 
in infenor directions, whether others again are not dis- 
torted by unscientific edacation, so that they mever at- 
tain to thetr real possibilities, and whether, finally, there 
are not some natures uo sensitive and refined, chat 1 
best products become blaghted in a keenly. com 
system, so that the aggressive only eurvives tut not the 
tthereal and the spiritual “In quietness the divine 
tors,” not io Wall Street et in the stock yards of Chi~ 
cago. 

Latent Talent and Genius—Gray's Elegy in 6 
Country Churchyard 1s an apt slasration of the newer 
thought There i latent ia the mass of maniand, of 
whatever degree of civilization, 2 very much larger pet 
cent of {alent and genrus than ever will come to notice 
through jis own unaided exertions, and some toethod 
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should be devised whereby this potential copacity, 20 
really needed by society, may be developed and uilized 
for cultura! achievement 

‘There is undoubtedly latent in every society an enor 
mous amount of eapscity for material investon, only 
1 proper traimng ami opportunity for mseful- 
reas. In the same manne? right taining and opportunity 
in cultural civlization for all would eal out latent power 
that would enrich with its achievements the society that 
agave st fe and nurture If children at birth are favored 
‘wth @ normal physique and mentaluy, are wisely trained 
sn body and mind, are fread from the handicap of ex- 
treme poverty, surrounded by the endences of exltural 
hfe, and stimulated by contact with lugher education, all 
the condiuons are present that should result in the de- 
velopment of whatever talent aod genus there is ‘Then 
sf society is dynamic, abundant cpportunity wil arise 
and allow expresnon to talent or gers. It matters Sit 
te whether thes be in one direction or another Rarely 
oes 1t happen that talent is suite to one occupation only. 
Any sphere of achvty that opens itself is sufcent, for, 
Dent-up energy, guided by a well-trained intellect, soon 
finds its appropriate task and will achveve in almost any 
concewable direction One of the chef aus of society, 
therefore, should he to provide for its citizens a health: 
ful physieat and economic environment, favoring en 
vironment in the way of hbraries, museums, art insti- 
tutes and kamceed cultural agencies, and promsions for 
carefully planned systems of education Its reward will 
come m the matenal and cultural schuevements made by 
citizens, 
"See Cramer 3H 
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‘Leisure and te Indostries—There is sill another 
owt needing attention in respect to the lewure clast, 
‘To many it seems unfair that sonety should be divided, 
even #fintethgently done, into a fesure class and a class 
‘of industnal workers. It ss argued that the letsare class 
also should engage in wedustnal bor, so a6 to keep in 
touch with the mater aude of cwihzation and thus be 
dented with humanity a5 2 whole, and, on the other 
hand, st is asserted that the sodastral class should be 
allowed fesure mn order that they mmght make some at- 
tainment in cultural knowledge and shore to 2 stall ex- 
tent atleast ins achievements From the soctologneal 
standpoint the force of the argument must be admited 
Permareoty tanked canal rene tlt cura, bf 
ial In occupation Yet if participation in indus- 
al fe by the lesure class react a lessening of achteve= 
rent ra cultural civilization, wt would be more expedrent 
to condone a social cleavage than to lessen the output of 
hugher creation 

Trcheations, however, aré porting to & possible sold- 
tuom that in process of tome may solve the dilemma As 
aman advances 10 knowledge be learns how more effec- 
tively to master nature, to manpulate ats resources at 
‘will, and to harness for bis purposes its energy and pros 
Guctwity Each forward step unplies that men shall 
henceforth rely less on their own muscular exertions 
and more on mental capacity. The mechanical, routine 
rudgery of life s slowiy passing away, and an sts place 
1s coming a demand for trained mielect vtting machsn- 
ery. But tus imples far greater productivity for the 
same amount of human energy Hence at is becoming 
possible to reduce the necessary fours of datly labor 
{com ffteen to twelve, from twelve to tea, from ten ta 
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nine, from aive to eight, and the time wil yet come when 
from three to four hours per day will be ample for all 
purposes As the working day decreases in length, the 
worker wit find humsclf with abundant lesure on bie 
hhands, and he also will God yleasure sn the arts, in 
cence, and 16 ghilosophie melatavos. fn short, all will 
‘become members of the lesure class, for all will have 
energy and opportunaty for the cultwation of the higher 
‘Mfg, Its for thus eeason that soeology anssts of the final 
clreuration of unslalled ant wretcherlly pad labor and the 
substitution of machinery for xt With at will go the 
large family of the umproswent, reared n crowded tene- 
gots and 30 prolific an wie, etme, and pauperism, When 
‘urullled labor and ignorance disappear from evvihzation, 
the social reformer will at last come unto his own, and 
‘ulopsans may cest xn 

‘The Real Classes in Socicty.—Socrology, therefore, 
fs an essence nerther aristocratic mor democratic, bit pre- 
fers a synthesis of these socal ideals All are called to 
social achievement, many strive (0 accomplish, and some 
stucceed beyond their early dreams. Thee real élite tn x 
coety, the real aristocracy, 2s miade up of those who add 
to oF improve the sum total of sociat achievement 
Whether this be done 10 the industrial world or an the 
realms of murals and relipon, of ar, scence, or philos- 
phy, whoever smproves the condition’ of social fe, who 
adds to the happiness of hus fellows, who builds up the 
materia and spertual capacity of the race, 1 £0 the &x- 
tent of fus achievement 2 member of the anstocracy of 
iviltation There are many, to he sure, who for special 
reasons rarmot count themselves among the great. Yet 
as long as they sara therr faces toward the light and 
stuggle manfully to mpart to ther euldten wiser and 
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better trainmg than they themecives had, they form that 
aturdy stock from whose descendants s later generations 
sonety will constantly recrust the ranks of the comme 
nobly * 

At the botior of the sale are the socal parasites for 
whom smprovement or extermination must be the eer: 
ratives No soevty ean afford permanently to support & 
‘mass of wllers made up of the unemployed ich, those 
engaged 1m useless occupations, and the commonplace 
tramp, criminal, and pauper Mach of this sdlenes 
due to deferuve socal aerangements an respect to mnhent- 
ance, industry, and education Bet woquestonably one 
‘of the frst irumts of the development of a higher culture 
aust be the gradual elmmnation of all forms of social 
arastism, $0 as to hase those only enjoy the blewsings 
‘of erlzation who contribute ther share toward the up+ 
‘building of all that makes hfe worth tring 
Ss A Bader Cire ad ste Row be wink 
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The Average Man—In modern statuses the theory 
of averages plays an wmportam part Quételet, for ex- 
ample, who may be consdered as the first to apply defi= 
nitely satishes to social phenomeria, developed the no- 
tuon that m any social group there as an average man 
‘who 16 the type of masses of persons componing. the 
(Toup AS vareabons from the average man will be 
Sound those above or below the average, who are from 
‘that standpotnt abnormal even though those above the 
average are obviously men of talent and genus Th, 
therefore, the popolaton of any conderatle sonal 
group were arranged on a scale 1m the order of their 50- 
‘ial importance, the mass of the population would be 
ound ranged about the riddle of the scale, abore and 
below, and above the mass there would be a superior, 
and below, an inferior class, each of these mncluding & 
flatively small pact of the population In diferent so 
tal groups the exact fractions of the seale occupied by 
the masses and the superior and snfencr clases would 
Aepend on the economic conditions and general intel 
‘gence of the particular group Tn socal discussions, 
therefore, attention may be directed to the average man 
(or the masses, oF to the small fraction of humasity con~ 
sidered to be below the norms!, of to the sepernormnal 
‘than, the Ingher classes, ancloding the supermen of 
as 
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‘Nictrsche and George Bernard Shaw, the men of talent 
and gems 

Social Superiority.—The notion of social superiority 
readily assumes a threefold aspect, namely, supenionty of 
race, or of class, of of individuals (2) There may be a 
classification of races, nations, or eivthgstions, indicating 
some 23 superior, enlightened, of domnoant, by compan 
ton with those of relatively smaller attainment, (2) or & 
large social group may be considered 25 differentiated 
into specnaaed groups, among which may be recognized 
8 domnant groop of supenor groupr—the supenor 
classes oF castes, sch as the warnors, the netisty, the 
phethood, the intellectuals, or the eapwabsts, (3) oF 
stress may be placed on superior individuals, persons of 
talent, germs, and of dominating personality 

I, Race Supectority.—If the whole of the world’s 
population be taken acoconsideranonthere may be a las 
sification mvolving comparisons between grades of civil 
zation, Uke that of the West anil the East, or broad racial 
distietins lke that between the white aod other racial 
Mocks, of there may be comparisons of national groups 
dustngushing the leading or dommmant mations. from 
those apparendly of small importance In early ervza~ 
tion especially, but also in all ages, capecty in war was 
made basal for chums of superonty, tke that of the 
Suevt, who, en Cesit’s account of the Germans, dette 
‘ertely kept desolate the fands adjoinmg their own as 
4 proof of their superionsty over other trbes On the 
‘other hand, Pericies in us Fuca! Ovation, addressing 
the citizens of Athens, beited the mibtansm of Sparta 
asa basa of supremacy and seresied by contrast the cul- 
ture and mntelletual greatoess of the Athentant just 
2s, in further illstratin, ancient China ander the ex 
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pice slighted its military class in Savor of the tearned 
body of mandanns, expert in Chinese classics Suprem- 
sey, again, may take an economic aspect, a8 when a na 
‘uon boasts of sts Ieadersbup 1a commerce or industries, 
‘OF ia snventive capacity, oF in Per capita wealth; oF 1 
may take a polaieal aspect ia a nation’s pride in ns army 
for its #ea power, or m the efficiency of ste governmental 
‘machinery, oF in a supener type of democracy; of i 
aay take even a relgpous (orm, lke the Hebeaie clam 
to be a people especially chosen Of God for seme define 
‘purpose In history we read of contrasts between war 
bike aggressive nations and peace-loving passive peoples 
hike the Slovacs among the Slavs, or Chnstendora vs 
compared with the heathemror the Mohammedan world, 
‘or Ocedental with Onental ewitation, or the Sean 
avian blond wath the Mediterranean branette or urban 
loving dolichovephatic stock is contrasted with coral 
Torachycephalc races Unquestionably there are auch 
differences, some types are superior, others are inferior, 
but there 18 as yet no consensus of opinion as to whether 
these differences are mherent through heredity, of, a8 
16 more likely, ate for the most part the resuke of long 
continuing environment of varyieg quahty 

Ai. Class Superiority.—Even in primitive hordes 
there apparently developed an appreciation of difference 
Derween the masses and the superior few Varying with 
social conditions of peace or war, oF the antenmty of 
superstitious beliefs, there arose & respect for older men, 
the elders or senatus, who, in a comparatively stati sit 
vation, by virtue of age had acquired a larger experience, 
the benefits of which they retained 1a memory as guides 
for future decinons These consequently wert wittt 
than younger meo, men of small experience, who, in de- 
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fault of written traditions, had to rely on the wisdom of 
the “anevents” as ther source of general infermatca, 
Tn these eather crabaanons elders regularly were treated 
with deference by younger men, 25 illustrated, for exarte 
ple, by the respect pad by the Greek ehieftams beseg- 
ang Troy to old Nestor, who had already outlived (wa 
generations of hus tribe, and was then the ruler over 
the thued (tied, Bock I). These elders were the wat 
Tenders, the wise men and the seers of ther ume, they 
‘were expert in a knowledge of tradsons and customs, 
and from ther knowledge of the past and the present, 
ight to some degree see foto the (ature and give wise 
counsel If their experiences became speciaized in par- 
‘ocular fells of activity, so that they became Jeaders 1 
these, then shill added to their prestige a8 leaders 10 war, 
‘oF in the art of healing, oF im their knowledge of the #u- 
pematural, and the best methods of appeasing angry 
dewes The bves of persons so important as thest 
‘were socully valuable and their services were worth more 
va thetr speoalnies than ia the ordinary vocatons of so 
wets, so that they swere freed from econome toil and 
larger portions and the better grades of foods became 
thewrs by general consent, and this generosmty became 
sanctioned by custom snto rights When communal 
property developed, these leaders held stun trust for the 
commurty managing and admrustering it for the com> 
mon good, reserving. as before, a larger proportionate 
share for themselves, naturally when private svghts in 
property bexame prominent, the larger share, oF ever 
the whole of the commural property came 10 be con: 
dered as the personal possession of the elders, and 
‘when autocracy developed, as the expecial property of 
the chief noble of ruler of the group. 
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‘Hereditary Clames—Undcr the earlier system, any. 
person who survived the anfense struggle for existence 
sm those days, became an elder and magbt aspire through 
shall 10 beeome 2 leader im war of as the priestly craft. 
But, 19 process of tume, close corporations arose in the 
form of professional or trade gwhls whch regulated 
admissions to ther ranks by requirements of subenision 
to the authority of the anner leadershup, accompanied by 
fits and pledges of sernee Still Inter, wah the rise 
of definite kinshyp tes, rights of membership tended (0 
ass as a family inheritance, so that persons! were born 
royal or noble, of ito professional classes Custom, law, 
and religion in process of me sancuoned and hallowed 
these distiachons, winch were strengthened by the rise 
of the wihentance of prvate property, thus guaranty- 
ng, a8 rt were, an economic bass of wealth to the su- 
perior classes, But when the postessors of privilege 
were able to determine who ther suecenors should be, 
by means of ther power to determine conditions of ad- 
imssion oF by wsistence on hereditary right, the older 
theory of leadersinp slowly passed rato oblivion, sce 
control no longer depended om age, skill, or intelectual 
acumen, but on beth and favarsism 

Tn the ease of a superior man, ins greatness 1s easily 
‘obvious because mn attainment he stands head and shon!- 
ders above hus fellows A supenor class, bkewse, js 
tifea its existence by the achievements it makes and 
stresses its socal obligato as the chief ground for its 
Privileges (mobiesse obiige). Yet although the cass 1- 
vtelf may be superior to other elasies of the sare grou, 
many of the indinadual members of it may, to a large 
extent, compare unfavorably with the better members 
fof these other classes Class superiority, as a rule, ix 
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sanctioned by ancient custom and traditional beliefs, it 
is strengthened by ceremony and the prestige of rank, 
st even may be hallowed by religion and venerated a3 8 
class placed im power by dvvine authoruy But the pres 
tige of the class as a whole perms of a membership 
partly useful and perly, yevhops largely, parasitic in 
type. Like the smage of Nebuchainezear's dream, the 
Dread was of ine gokd, but the rest of the body grew pro- 
gresuvely inienor in compostvon and ended sm feet partly 
‘ron and parity clay? One serious soci consequence 
from the presence of these inferior andividuals les xm 
the fact that these may #0 dominate an morabers ax to 
handicap seriously the social group 1m its competitions 
with other groups, since leadership would often be in 
the hands of the meompetent Ta consequence, wn times 
of great enses, a theotetcally superior class oF elas 
may fall under the sooal ban, as im the French and 
Rolshevist Revolutions, oF af they remaun in power, may 
bring destruction to their nation through their ancom- 
petent Jeadersinp It ss an excellent sustration of the 
social principle, that the relatively good of a static age 
say become evil mn a dynamic movement The demand 
for leadership 1s natural and mevitable Promtve evi 
lization met this demand by furnishing an equality of 
“apportumsty and honoring those who showed expacity in 
safeguarding and strengthenung the group The human 
cegeisie tmpulses reach out for 2 monopokzation of 
primleges and seek to perpetuate these through law and 
custom, emphasiaing hereditary nghte Socal systems 
thea brome created eed, ad ensa Co mot. 
0 that they pass automatically in process of 
tinea hein of epee ad ero 
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Class Distinctions. —THastrations of class dietine- 
tions ae of course numerous. As far beck as history 
goes there existed a warrior class, or warrior tribes and 
nation, like the Ashantees of South Africa, the Maor: of 
New Zealand, the Aztecs of Mexico mn the time of Cortes, 
the miltary anstocracy of Sparta or the Raypot caste 
of Indva, the Samaras of Japan, or the Kavghis of He 
Muldle Ages A warnot class, holding lands, readily 
breames a eobshty cass, devoted, as a rule, to war and 
‘government Intellectual preemsnence also has regularly 
been recogmized hy specia! pevileges like those bestowed 
‘on the priesthood or on the philosopher of the profes: 
snona} classes generally Capvalutic wealth, developed 
‘hrowgh commerce and manufacture, also becomes the 
busts of class distmetion, take the conifer of the later Ro- 
rman Republi, and, as the “bird estate,” becomes the 
stratum of population from wlach the most capable oF 
the wealthiest are prowtoted into the ranks of the nobility 
and the mtellectual professions, although promotion into 
fhe hgher clasies may be posulte at times even from 
slavery, as 1a {mpertal Rome or modern Turkes, of from 
the peasantry, a5 1a China through sts ancient system of 
examninations. 

Class destnctions frequently anse as the result of the 
stroggle of races competing for survival Ancient wars 
resulted in conquest and subjugation. so that the con- 
‘querors settled down on the terntores of the conquered 
and explowed them after = pertal extermnation In 
such cases class superonty 15 renal and there may be 
definte attempts to preserve racal panty by rehgous 
profibtions agains intermarciage or entrance into higher 
Vocations Specralized vocational classes thus protected 
agamst amalgamation or rvalry, and sanctioned by re- 
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ligion readily develop into castes, Hike the caste system 
of India" which represents the extreme of specialuation 
and ngidity When conquests are compounded, social 
stranfication becorces very complex since several grades 
cof mferiomy may thes readily develo, as illustrated, for 
‘example, im the social distinctions that developed 1m the 
consposite populations of former Austria-Hungary and 
fn the Balkan States In racial conficts a race may in 
2 sense become outlawed on the theory that they are so- 
cally dangesous, and attempts may be made to exer- 
rminate therm, as illustrated by the policy of the Tsraehtes 
under Joshua towards the urbaneend Capsacktes” ot 
ther decsion 10 blot cut the tribe of Benyarmin beckuse 
of its sins or the many attempts of modern Turkey 
to massacre the Armenians, on the ground that they de- 
troy the unity of the Empre, because of their insistence 
(8 the mantenance of thetr own religion and nationity 
Oppteased Classes—In the tradibons of ancient 
bistory, a8 shown by the great states of former days such 
as Egypt, there seem (0 have regularly exsted ra 
tions of social classes Thus was true also in demoerate 
‘Athens and still more so an obgarche Sparta. Plato's 
Repubhe sovght to find a reasonable and just bass 1 
beredsty for a classcation of population en the theory 
that the best and wisest should role, see, he argued, so- 
totty will never be well governed until “rulers become 
philosophers or pinlosophers, rulers" Anisttle's Pol- 
tics also had a thorough discussion of the relation of 
classes in a state and lays great stress on the portance 
fof a middle class as 2 sort of butler between the rich and 
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the poor, Both of these Greck writers had « lordly con- 
tempt for aliens, mechanics, and artisans and beld that 
‘most mea were by nature untied for freedom, since they 
lacked witdom and virtse. 

In all social history, both ancent and modem, sharp 
contrasts in nights are to be found between the prvfeged 
fand the oppressed classes, bermeen the noble and the 
‘peasant, and the master atl the slave Om the masses was 
placed by far the larger share of msery and suffering, 
along wath savage and vindicive punishments for wrong 
omg. Little value was placed on fuman hfe and the 
lives of the masses were of 00 more value than those 
of other ammals useCul to their masters ‘They were 
considered mere pawns in the gare, to be played for the 
advantage of king, wartior, of priest As mfenors they 

wuld claim no rights as agasnstthetr betters nor did the 
“ten commandments” old an the moral relations exast= 
ing between the two classes On the one side was merci 
fess explotation, on the other 2 hatred of the opprestor 
and a glonication of the Robyn Hoods and Dick Turpins 
who “rob the mich to feed the poor” Sabotage 1¢a mod 
ern illustration of this dualism wm morals, just as for- 
rmerly buccaneering oF smuggling was Dlasiewortiy oF 
praiseworthy according (othe point of view 

‘The enslavement of the masses 1 favored most m 
static groupmgs of sem-tropseal exbeations based on 
old-fasoned methods of agneulture In such situs 
ttons the production of foods from a green area 15 prac 
locally fixed, so that there is 2 Matthusian struggle for 
food on the pact of multiplying populabon, as ius: 
trated an the Inbleal trad:tion of Joseph, who an time 
‘of famme took advantage of the secessty of the Egy 
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‘tans and sold them food in return for their lands and 
Uberty. When the struggle is not s0 keen, or newer 
lands are avalable for expansion, or when changing 
conditions bong about a changing civibzation, empha 
sizing pechaps Kandvcafts, manufactures, and commerce, 
then there anses a middle class characterized by greater 
toteligence and sill ‘The presence of & muddle dass 16 
4 great incentive to enslaved masses, since they gu the 
hhope that through energy the slave may become a serf, 
the serf a freeman and he, or his descendants, may a5- 
pire to wealth and an honored place in te community, 
‘Thus, lasies anse, as against castes, site men may ist 
‘or fall status, whereas m castes men may fall but never 
rie (roma tower to a higher caste 
‘Dreanas of Equality.—In socral terature speculation 
1m regard to the masses has uts realistic, religious side 
From time to time there have ansen through philoso- 
ples, prophets, and poets sdehtc teachings, based often 
fon the tradition of the primtive goklen age, a naturat 
soorety founded on jusnee and fratermty, asserting that 
all men should be free, equal, and kondly sm thar rel 
tions and thot the strong should help, rather than explet, 
the weak At times ths teaching would arowse a reaction 
aginst the members of the exploiting class and there 
‘would come stern denuseration of those “who grind the 
faces of the poor” So {ar dil this emphasis go 3¢ times 
that t came ta be assumed that the nich were presumably 
wacked and that the poor were mberently good, so that 
at death Dives automaueslly goes to a place of torment 
and the beggar to Abraham's bosom* Another post of 
‘view was reached when idealists dreamed of 3 comuig 
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utopia where injustice and msery are unknown and all 
men again become brothers hing mi soca’ concord, for 
When Adam delved and Eve span, 
‘Who was then the gentleman? 

‘There was, however, another aspect of thus problem 
of clases that later came to be vouced by Karl Marx at 
the “class struggle” theory Castes and classes may 
represent economic 2s well 9s racial difirences Yn Rome 
as hutory narrates, there were cestury-long struggles 
between the patricia and the plebecn, the egies being 
the mule or baffer dass The soecess of the plbeans 
stuuulated the lowest classes to react against the wretch- 
edness and mnery of hfe, so that they also revolted 
agaist their masters There were revolts of shaves, 
Gladiators, peasants—the heavily exploted classes who 
Jad tradibons of former freedcan" Revels of this sort 
fre signs of betterment, both econorme and intellectual, 
for the abject never rebel Men must fee! ther nun 
and have manly reachons aggamt tyranny before they 
will rik all sn battle As Meses sad symbobeally ts one 
Of us songs, “Jeshuran waxed fat, and kicked," and 35 
Plato represents m Ins pctore of democracy, even the 
donkeys on the sect feel the sumnulus of the atr of free~ 
dor and kick up ther heels at these masters Pyolelanant 
revolts, therefore, are signs of eomung: progress and a5 
they near attamment we dignity ther with the ttle of 
revolutions 

Rise of the Mases—After the “dark ages” fol- 
lowing the decadence of Rome there came a defintely 
forward movement on the part of the masses, as new 
coavomtce situations and the enlightenment of the print- 
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ing press came to the front Peasant revolts ad artic 
san uprismgs Broke out throsghost western Europe; 
smddie class rebelons against the domsnsticn of noble 
and priest soon followed; and then came the revolution 
of the Netherlands. of England m the Seventeenth Cete 
tury, of France and the Amencas tn the Eighteenth and 
‘Nseteenth Centuries The Twentieth Centary, even yet 
young, has already given us the revolutions of China, 
Russia, and the Central Powers, and i 1s fairly safe to 
say that the world will be rather completely revolution- 
‘ned by the end of the century 

Tt should not be assumed however that lass and racal 
struggles will thereby end Civilization 18 still too am 
mature for such concord which yet far an the futwre 
New aspects of struggle wall arse, fundamentally exo- 
nome and racial as always and these find ther solution 
‘nly in the slow passing of years along with the growth 
‘of ideaham and intethgence Téeals of this sort, to be 
sre, are here now and have been from the Beginning, 
but for real effectiveness they must be held by the many, 
‘rot monopolized by the few In the Exgbteenth Cen- 
tury, (or example, the populanation of modern ideal- 
sam may be sad to have begun Humantanamsm with 
its stress on liberty and cqualty and ats demand tor 
education became promiment and agitation developed 
against slavery ond the sI-trestment of the insane, the 
‘poor, and the erimnal In reiyion came such move 
ments a8 Congregationatism, Methodwm, foreign mis: 
sionary enterpeises, al emphasinng the worth of the n= 
ivideal soul Individualism in politics came to the Srant 
‘through social contract theories and Adam Smith set 
forth an sconomie poticy of individualicn and lawses+ 
faire, Women also began to assert their equality with 
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en and to demand their nights and in educational the 
cones, like tht of Roussenu, it was assumed that even 
children had the might to “hfe, Mberty, and the pur 
suit of happiness” “These sweeping asservons of broad 
humastananam were followed in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury by numerous movements ofall sor, axing to ace 
complish reforms of parteslar socal evils or melang 
‘topian suggestions of soca) ecorgumsation, of More 
thoughtfully malang itelgentstuties in respect to cass 
felatioaships, the elimnation of social discord, and the 
possibilty of working towarls socal philosoptues and 
schemes for social betterment and reorganization 

IIL, Individual Superiority —t of course shoold not 
be assured that persons of talent and gems exist only tn 
Iughly developed societies Ta the redest rvizaton 
there are gems mutations, far super to their felows, 
and revered by them as akon to the gods Bat great 
‘ough these afe m their rude socal groups, they after 
al seem petty by companson wath the great men of 
Iygher ewilrations whose dormant powers are called 
cout by x sumulating envronment and who find before 
them opportunites for achvevements utterly possible 
to those m savage groups Genus in and of welt isnot 
suffcrent, st must have opportuaty for development, and 
a witable field for ts actreties Gens, therefore, i 
lower civitearons remans largely potetal, but when op- 
portunities mukiply and achevements become possible, 
Potential gentot becomes focalied snto powerful persom- 
aes gifted with keen inoght and the “will to power 
‘An apparent dearth of gemus impbes low social prog 
fess of decadence, but geulus multped means snth- 
tical progress, provided that the ackiewement of genius 
in not perverted into antisocil directions. For, ia the 
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case of individuals, the person of talent or geting is not 
necessarily socally helpful By contrast he may be s0- 
erally detrimental and pass into hustory as the Tyrant, of 
ve apotheosized by later generations into an evil deity, 
cr represended 25 a self-setang derty Uke the Satan of 
‘Molon's Pavadise Lest The rarity of genmus in olden 
times made st seem like 2 gift from the gods, or as 
inearnate ma bemg bore from them, or inspired by 
them either through dive indwelling or direct 1m 
struction Whoa philosophers east doubt on the possi- 
bality of human birth except from human parents, die 
cussion then centered abovt the question #8 to. whether 
feenus was inborn, of acquired through training, or was 
the resultant of both, as Cicero argued, im the Poet 
<Archuas (paragraph 15) Plato wn his myth of the metals 
raned the other nrooted question, as to whether genius 
might arse from al} grades of the population alike, oF 
shoul be expected chnefiy, not entirely, from the 8+ 
penior dlasses These conclusons represented on the 
whole the best decwons of thinkers down to the Nine- 
teenth Century, when the re of biology opened agam 
the entire question of germs 

‘Ancient Beliefs Respecting Genius—The historeal 
and easy method of explamng the appearance of great 
mea 1s to assert, as the ancvents did, that they were sons 
of the gods, having a parentage both human and divine 
Jn Greek tradition, for example, Hercules was the son 
of Zeus, and Achiles had Thetws as 3 goddess mother 
‘The Thad also frees many illustrations of how men of 
hhaman parentage might be 50 avded and counseled by & 
frvendly god a8 to achieve results otherwise wnattain- 
able The Roman tradition of King Numa who veceived 
wise ssstracton from the goddess Eger, and the Israe 
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ish belief in the inspiranon of their dwinely called 
kings and prophets hiewise lustrate this form of ex: 
planation of greatness. Akin to thus is the bebef in the 
coming of a Messah who will restore greatness to a mae 
‘ton, oF such widespread ekefs as that some great na- 
tuonat hero, lke King Archar, er Fredenck Barbarossa, 
‘will some day return to his people and lead it agatn to 
vyicwory and supremacy In Confucius? Superior dfon by 
contrast there 15 not so rmuch an explanation of great 
ess, 88 a catalogue of the qualtes that umtedly make up 
{2 supenor man, with instructions for the cultivation of 
these virtues by those eager for wisdom A variation of 
this 1 classe mes 1s the attempt to depict am deal ruler 
OF perfect statesman, a om Xenophon's Cyrus oF Cice 
o's praise of Cato Mayor (in the De Republica), or the 
Agricola of Tacms, or the ancteat notion of the perfect 
‘wife, as wm Xenophon's Econowncs, or xn the Book of 
Proverts (Chap XXX1) Plato mn the Republic and to 
some extent ip the Laws, goes farther than ths tm as 
suming an inherent greatness m a small fraction of tab 
Jind, whch can best be developed by a carefully thought 
fout aystem of education, supplemented by a social te 
‘organization, resulting, by a process of progressive eli 
nation, 19 the selection of a warrior class, and of a ghi- 
lesopher class, or even at rare intervals in the chore of 
fone mart who excels the rest as the statesman or the phi- 
Josopher-king As Aristotle alto argued—If one oazen 
an an aristocracy because of bis preeminence 1m virtue 
be better than the other members of the government be 
should rule aver them, since he is as a God among ren 
(Pokies U5, 13) 

‘Whe Genius Tyrant—Jast as the ancients strove 
to depiet the genius statesman 2s the wite leader of his 
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‘people, 20 in the same manner they painted the character 
of the genius tyrant asthe one who salad sefihly and 90 
despotically as to dove ns people to abject subrussion of 
revolt The ewomost famous pictures of the Tyrant # are 
gwen by Plato m the Republic? and by Aristotle in the 
Politcs'® These sketches, especially Anstoth’s, fur+ 
biahed the basis for the farious Prince of Machiavels, 
jn chapters XV-XIX of which occurs fis discusnon of 
the proper pobey Tyrant should follow 

Medieval discussions of greainess followed in the 
sain ancient models and, as already indicated, the newer 
tend develops with the rise of Darwinian and evolutvon- 
aty teachings, although as & sort of echo from the past 
carmes the emphasis placed by Thomas Carlyle on Heroes 
and Hero Worshp, xnd bis apothcons of the Prussian 
Fredenck the Great as a sort of glorified Machsavelban 
Prance. 

Genius woder Darwius—The nse of Darwinism 
rmarked an epoch an theones of genius The popular 
fancy was attracted by the rea of struggle for suprem- 
‘acy, suronva! of the ft, and elmnation of the unfit There 
was a sort of fascmation m the Spencerian hypothess 
of a gradual glacter-ike movement of the entire cosmos, 
cerolving during countless milhons of years starry syt- 
tems, sums, moons, planets, and on the earth mynad 
forms of We, both vegetal and anumal, culmnating ap- 
parently m the evolution of the human mind I 
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to see why such teachings revived the study of gene. 
On the face of st, talent and gems represent the wie 
sing factor m2 the straggle for survival Brute forse 
‘must yield to mind fore, the dullard 1s wait in the strug 
gle for survwal, and weaklngs, pathetic though they 
say be in their helplessness, are doomed to elimination, 
am onder that not the mech, but the broimy may inher 
the earth As an ancient plnlosopber once said, “On 
arth there 1s nothing great but mam, sa mai there it 
fothing great but mond "1" 

‘Then, (90, the newer teaching allowed men to discard 
the obsolescent teaching of genus as divinely bom, 
chosen, or inspired, and to mterpolate rstcad the :dea of 
Nature—the metaphysteal stage of Comte Nature pro- 
duces gents in society as an asd to survival, to that every 
us 18 tural agency for the furtherance of human 
progress. The gemus ws intuitive and sees clearly what 
the average man comprebends duly, af at all Geniuses 
are the persofication of natare's unseea forces, the em+ 
bodied spirit of their times, working out Imes of evolu 
tion for humamty and as such they are nature's proph= 
cts and messabs, to whom ordinary ren should yield 
willing obedience, since thereby they also will survive 
through the wise leaderstup of their natoral leaders 

“The Nictzachean Superman-—This sort of teaching 
found its best exponent sn the German philosopher 
Nietzsche? who siressed the importance of the super= 
tan, the ran of will, ergy, and mntense personality, 
whom Nature saspices to will the acconsplshment of his 
heart's desies, wrespective of fhe conventional totals 
of mediocre men, trampling into the dust, 

seeiiie Scares oe 
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the weakling: among men, who merty tandicap the 
strong by pleading for help and compassion. As the Aus- 
rien Gomplowics pat st, 0 applying the same doctrioe 
‘to group and natonal strugeles for survval> 

In group straggle individual opinions play n0 pert 
cach group struggles wexorably 10 sabe! 
ext, to demouseate ts own power Blind natural law 
contrals the acton of savage hordes, of states, and of 
tooeties 

‘And agen: 

States oppose one another hike savage hordes. they follow 
the bd Ines of sature, no etheal law ot mural binge 
tion, only the fear of the stronger, mids them an check, 
neither ght nor law, treaty noe Keagoe, can restrain the 
stronger {fom seeking is Own interes when the opportu 
1 1 offered 

‘Profestor Sumner also in his What Social Classes Ome 
to Boch Other emphasizes the same point from the stand 
Point of Spencetlan laiece-fewre Government, he at 
{0es, should pot imcerfere with economic competion, 
the wretchedly poor and the poverty-stricken are not 
fitted to survive n nature's competitive system, and state 
charity oF any other kind interferes with mature's proce 
esses and (o that extent retards the evolutionary move- 
ment of society Obiusly m these three types of theory 
Nature is a sort of anstocranc bat abstracted deity, con 
‘emmptuous of the masses and bent on filing up bis heaven 
with the powerful who surnve the competibons of life 
and climb wp to Valhalla on the bodies of the weak and 
‘vanguished. 

Gakonian Eugenics —There is, however, a more 
scenic method of approachung the sady of genius, and 
Gus also found is stumulus sa the Derwoman era Guete- 
Jet bad shown the possbities of atiaming soxsal prin~ 
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ciples through the use of statistics and Darwin had shown 
the all snportance of sexntifc observation wn biology. 
Galton comtuned these two methods and, starting Out 
with the hypothews that gemas 18 hereditary, sought to 
show that there sn humazuty a genius cass from whch, 
for the most part, should be expected whatever talent 
and genias sosety produces The mepheation, of course, 
4s that af the membership of this class an be acer, 
then soos! effort properly should be expended sm foster. 
ang these, s0 as thereby to be assured of a hounteous crop 
of gemuses 25 a guaranty of social progress. Thos a= 
sgument logrcally fends on 10 the science of Eugenie, 
launched by Galton im 1904-5, theough which socety by 
sfatisheal investigations, carred oo among all classes, 
should endeavor fo ascertain what part of sts populavon 
ray be considered as mel bora and, therefore, worthy 
of tepraiseing us Land, and what parton the other hand 
hould ke discouraged from propagation, 20 as 10 reve 
society from an incre degenerating mass of popelalion 
‘The emphasis in the Galtonan argument ss placed on 
hereby a5 the fundamental factor, ani the assump 
‘tom that inborn gents s bound to mamtest tel, thosgh 
swith an auusson that envitenmental factors may favor 
or reard hereditary genus There seems also to be an 
fssumption that gravas is inherently a male characte, 
frnee women ace consstently slighted in tvs dscasnons, 
‘though pressemably he would assert that talented women 
would naturally spring from rented farmies and would 
intermarry within thelr own clas, thus doubly assuring 
the descent of gens and talent from evgenie stock 
Eugenics, therefore, from a Gelionuan tandpeint would 
fee to ascertes statistically ard otherwise those prin- 
ples of heredity whch, if socally emphasized, woul 
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result in the swltipication of a positive, progressive 
stodk, sound in mand and body, and, on the other hand, i 
the dimimutica of a negative, degenerating stock, physt- 
cally and mentally weak It seers evident that eugenic 
atadies, 28 long 38 they base themselves on Galton 
hypotheses, would tend to stress at the one end a com= 
paratively small per cent of talented faules and at the 
‘other end, a similarly small per ceat of degenerates 
doomed by nature to be chmunated, neglecting 0 & quite 
lege extent the average man, the masies, who presum- 
ably reprewnt the maternal to be mfluenced or malted 
by men of talent and genius 

‘Lombroso's Abnormal Genius—In Galton's argu- 
ment runs the assumption that talest and entus are nor- 
mal products of nature, but, being higher n qualty than 
the average, they are forerunners of the forward move 
ment in human progress, and, 9 6 sense, blaze the way 
for foture generaons aa méications of the porsbrines 
fof human mental development By contrast, in Quéte- 
Jet's argument in respect to the average man there is the 
static amplieation that the average man 1 the normal 
‘an and is the type oF standard of what nature desires 
the race to be From this standpount, those who are 
abore the average as well 3s those who are below, are to 
be considered as aiwormol. Genuus, therefore, is abnor- 
taal, and being 40, may a5 readhly prove to be a curse a8, 
a blessing to sonety ‘The Itahan Lambroso voces this 
aspect of georus, which, arcordng t© his theory, 1s pathe 
logical, and asscoated with epilepsy and sanity Bril- 
huant, therefore, though the gems may be, he after all 
represents equally with the crommal the notuon of de- 
‘generacy, physical ox mental, end 1s merely an illest 
ton of social decadence from a healthy norm of average 
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medvoerity. Human progress, therefore, if made at all, 
is accomplished, not by decadent and usheaky ge 
bot by the finely tedious and slow process of raising 
the masses by natural evolutionary methods of genetic 
selection These conclusions Lomibroso endeavored to 
establish by observational and staustical methods Int 
posubly was unduly vnfiuenced by his pessumstic belief 
sm the abnormality of genus, xed hence slighted the die 
tunetion between abnormal and supernormal gens 

‘The Theory of Helvetius—The Galtonun theory 
of genius 18 mn marked contrast to the social and piulo- 
sophie discussions of the Faghteenth Century These 1 
general assumed the equality of man and argued that all 
‘men by nature are equal aod that what differences act 
ally exist are wholly due to social conditions and en 
vironment Frown this stamdpomt, i unsform conditions 
and a social envieonment of hugh type were provided for 
al clases of normal persons alike, society would in due 
course become composed of extizens approxumately equal 
‘one to the other | This, € wil be noted, is not a theory 
of gentus, but a theory of an average attainment by the 
average man In Helvetis, the great exponent of equal- 
Sty through education, there is an extension of the ar- 
quent to the effect that talent fies latent sn humanity 
4s a whole and hence that under proper conditions 11835 
likely to come to fight froxn one class as from another 
Jn other words, he argued that genius 15 poteatal, needs 
cpporwumty for development, and is inberent not in all 
pefsons hut un all classes, so Eat when right conditions 
and environment are secured, talent and genius will 
‘iotom forth indifferently from peasant or noble sock 
abke 

From this standyomt there is & vigorous emphasis o0 
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the importance of envitonment, but am admission that 
seattered here and there throughout the man race there 
exist natures that potentially are superior to the masses 
vm thesr capacity for development, and the argument that 
this potemal gerivs will not weveably be actualized, but 
xust be andled by a stimulating environment and by of 
portunity 

‘Ward's Discussion of Genlus—Now this theory is 
different from that advanced by Galton Galton seers 
1 argue that genius is anberent m a socal cass, possibly 
the males of this lass and that xt woevitably wall mani- 
fest abel, irrespective of environment or opportunity 
‘The other theory argues that genius ss m the Face not im 
the class, both sexes abke, and needs for development 
the stimulus of opportunity Lester F Ward in his AP 
Phed Socretogy, using as the basis of brs argument Ocin's 
statistical study of the great Mterary men of France, takes 
up the eudgels m behalf of the Helvenan doctone and, 
after carefully considering the literature and weighing 
the evidence pro and con, endorses the conclusions of 
(On whuch substantally agree with Helvetus As Ward 
pats 1, most of the potential genius of mankind remasns 
undeveloped under present conditions, actual gens 
‘ander proper organization of society right readily 
be muttphed atleast a hundred umes, and if women also 
‘were taken into account, as properly they should, the 
manifest genius of any generation mght be mulipled 
by two hundred—to say nothing of the rassing of the men 
tal capaoty of the average man under the stimulus of a 
better environment The real factors in environment 
that stimulate and develop potential gonivs, as shows 
‘by Odin and corroborated by Ward are: 
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(2) eentere of population containing sponal intellectnal 

wal and faclives, (2) ample materia) means intaring 
freedom from care, ecarome security, lesore, and. the 
‘wherewithal to supply the apparatus of research; (3) a 
socal postion auch as w capable of progucmg a scase of 
self-respect, digniy, ad reserve power whieh alone can 
tmspire confidence sn one’s worth aad i one's right to enter 
the hits for the great prizes of life, (4) careful and pro- 
longed intelectual trang during youth, whereby all the 
fields of achievement become familar and a choice of them 
possible an armoay wth teectl prochviies and 
fast 











Study of Genius is Becoming Scientific—In conclu- 
sion of ths argunent seams cho th ene 0 
respect to gensus are no longer merely speculative, but, 
since the Hereditary Genius of Galton, there have come 
into dhscussion scxentific hypotheses to be finally estab 
lished, when established, by biolopeal fevestgations in 
rept heredity, and slope sds of cern 
brea fers At presen rate Wg ofr ve 
ten ity be Safe ssemed (2) at tere 
ral ereary dacacone beween penn 358 
ferior men, (2) that these distinctions are to be fount 
ake fn toth sve, (3) tat the gem mae i 
bic provi erey aol asin of te pea 
eh ana tet that group an (4 at tere 
frocenan deine walanran envi fen, 
hcl sre shuld ret the re rad 
coton of gents 
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are peactically monopolized by the few—a nobility, @ 
eared caste, of a wealthy class—then actualnred genvus 
vill be found among these only, and the masset will 
veem inert and stopid by comparison. Tt, agate, they 
are monopolized by ore nation, as against other naivons, 
that nation will seem superior and becomte dominant, the 
others by contrast seemung to be afencr and fitted only 
for slavery or servitude On the other band, 2 @ real 
or social democracy these civluing environmental f4c- 
tors would be socralied, m tbe sense that they would 
cease to be the monopoly of the few, but would become 
the privilege of all No one Leheves or expects that 
very man being would respond equally to his ef 
vironment, but a should have the assurance that the po- 
tential capacity of exch would find opportunity for x- 
pression, 30 that potential stupidity a8 well as potential 
(genius woold gravitate cack to his own place, some to 
Jeadership and others to Become “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” 

ANewer Democracy —To many this may not seemt 
10 be democracy, for American democracy developed 1m 
the Bighteeath Century, when alder and obsolescent the- 
ories of equality prevailed These emphasized the teach 
ing that all cormal men were sumilar ia heredity and if 
surrounded by the same environment would become 
practically alike and te equal one to the other These 
carly demecrate teackongs were based on the assumption 
that men would live a simple fife, m smal village come 
munities and be engaged chiefly i agricuiture, Under 
such conditions & society of approximately equal exhzent 
right be possible But in these days the United States 
has over ove bundred milioas of citizens living under 
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widely different conditions and e=gaged in almost every 
‘ocation possible under the sun 

Then, too, the scence of tology has come, with its 
teactung of heredity, streseing the amportance of heredi- 
tary strans, varaboas, mutations, and eugesie mating, 
Jn other words, the Eighteenth Century assumption of 
regligble heredity and a simular environment as bares 
fot equality fas, in the Twentieth Centary, been di 
carded, Democracy has 10 be reinterpreted, therefore 
‘on the assuniption of wide differences in heredity and ex 
‘ronment and hence can no longer be a democracy of 
equality but a democracy of equal opporunity This 
sort of a democracy has oot yet becn fully attained, l= 
‘though the maton is workang steathly x that directon, 
‘Even if it were attained, at would not mean a social ay 
tem in which men woold be equal one to the other. It 
should mean equal opportunsies for leisure, education, 
happiness, and vocational choice, but inevitably some 
would seize their onportunties and make the most of 
thom, others, on the other hand, would neglect or waste 
their opportunites or prove ancapable of appreciating 
them, s0 that in due season there would develop social 
differences among citizens in attainment, worthfulness, 
and dhstnetion 

Capable and iteligent parents would naturally give to 
their chudren a more careful traimng and higher social 
environment than incapable and dullzmnded parents 
ould furnish, so that the newer democracy must assume 
the mevitabiiny of real social distinctoons between the 
grades of sts population, bot should sce to it that such 
lesnetions do not become trientable through Tegal dbs- 
crimination Society should so control the stuation 
hat each generation may readjest itself as may prove 
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necessary, 10 28 to secure for all chikdren as equal an op- 
portunity as conditions will ow to show their capacty 
tp respond to the demands made on them a3 citizens, 
Democracy, therefore, should no longer imply an im- 
possible equalny in capacity or attainment but should 
imply an snereasing equalty of opporweity, with the 
understanding that when all 1s said and dove, there 
will exist an Alte of leisure, ataroment, and achievement; 
body af average ctizens characterized also by atizinment 
and achievement, but to a fesser extent; and finaly, 28 
always, the depressed or “submerged tenth” who, in gen= 
eral, will represent the atavistic and backward part, In 
time, through policies of social betterment and uplift, 
this fraction may be vigorously reduced. but presumably 
1m any society there will ahrays be the extremes of m+ 
petior and inferior classes, separated by the ruasses of 
average population, 
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CHAPTER XXI 
SOCIETY AND THE ENDIVIDUAL 


‘The term “society,” as explaned in Chapter 1, it uted 
swith wiley eifterene omerpeetations Properly, ha 
ever, it should always clade the notion of a complete 
grouping, « complex of all fendamental actrvies, and 
fot a mere group specialized for ese purpose only A 
mere econonue group is not & society Por wf aBy oc 
snytutution by self OL these however, the family comes 
the nearest in ts resemblance to society since 6 a sort 
‘of social microcosm, relaining a at does so many sut- 
‘wals from patriarchal conditions, whes the family = 
franzation practically determined society. 
Tndividealiam —Various attempts have been rade 
to show the rlauonshp of society tothe mdzvaduals who 
compose sis merbersinp, on the assumption thatthe parte 
that make up soctety are the individuals who antedly 
compose st From this xt is eazy to assurie that each 
part by nature is as important an every other part By 
‘éreasing the importance of the radsndsal the amsty rla- 
tively Tosser importance, 20 that we reach theories of 
anarchism, indivndealsm, aman equality, and demoe- 
racy A man may “make” bumsell and become a "self 
rade" man, he has hus inherent rights, hs personality is 
sacred, through bss conscience he gues final decsion a 
to what is right or wrong, since be isthe "measure of all 
thangs” his day 19 “elfrealiztion,” ad he is the “a= 
ue 
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Diter of his own destiny.” the “captain of his soul” de- 
tentang the course of hs life oa earth aod his place of 
abode after death. 

‘Ths individualism, so strongly taught by the Sophsts 
and Epicureans of Greck phulosophy found :ts chief re- 
aaissance m the sowal contract theories dominant the 
Seventeenth and Exghtcenth Centuries According to 
these theones individuals endowed with natural nghts 
and reason, fiviog in a state of nature a8 free and inde= 
pendent persons, agreed to form social groups under & 
general government, and to subst themselves more oF 
‘ess Co control, raking care to dictate to it the methods of 
control These contract theorists wisely placed much 
socral agreements far buck wn me when men Ived "sa 
state of mature,” thereby evading the query as to 
‘whether after all fusman personality 1s not the product 
of society itself rather than the reverse 

‘Tho Socialized Individual.—On the other hand, 
‘Thucydides i the Funerel Oration, writing wn the time 
of the Sophsts, represents Pericles as explaining to the 
‘Athenians that all they had they owed to the State, which 
had reared them, tramed them, and given them oppor 
tunity to become enlightened ctuzens rather than ano 
rant slaves Aristotle also, m speaking of the social na- 
ture of man, asserted that a exam who by nature hves 
apart from a state 1s either god or 2 brute, beng © 
stranger to “tnbe or law or hearth” This organic view 
point of Athentan exfization can undoubtedly be so em= 
phastzed that indvviduals may become mere automata ne 
der paternalistic miltanshe régunt, responding blindly 
to every onder or suggestion given, and Becoming mere 
fractions of men rather than the theoretically powerful 
personalities of rodindualiste soneties There 1 um 
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<questionably danger frora both extremes and modern civ- 
ization 1s sil seeing the happy “golden mean” 

The Socms—The modern socelogial compromise, 
made becween these two extreme theones 1s vowed by the” 
word sous No man s8 born “ree and equal” in the 
crude sense of the tocil contract theory, for he has ane 
hherited from his ancestry an heredity that, to some ex 
tent at least, will determune bis life On the other hand, 
this heredity 1= appatently not a lengthy catalogue of 
things foreordammed, but rather a series of anterrlated 
Potentialiies awaiting stimales from social environ 
iment, in order to develop a vigorous Ife By contact 
with this, every person develops a socral ature and be- 
comes a socws A solitary man never in contact with 
Ins fellows or aoeal environment would be merely a brute 
fof a somewhat hngher order than other animals The 
hhaqan part of roan 1s browght out by contact with has 
rman beings, and the more numerous the contacts and the 
higher m qualty these contacts are, the more truly ae 
‘man and social does the normal stan become 

For such and simviar reasons, modern sociology does 
not steess the older individualise of the Eighteenth and. 
Nineteenth centuries, nor, on the other hand, does it 
favor a social patersahsre that represses variation and 
crushes out the individuality wnherent wn heredity Rather 
seeks to consider the mderedual 26 a member of groups, 
numerous and widely variant, each sfortlating fart 10 
fone direction o the ether and all unedly arousing his 
potential nature into activity. From ths standgomt ob- 
‘ously i smpoctant that human heredity and ws pos 
sibitties become more fly understood through bioiogi- 
cal and psychological research, and that every individual 
be s0 environed socially that the lower potepalities of 
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‘his nature will nd small excouregement, and his higher 
capacities be stimulated to ther highest expression. This 
_ latter task naturally falls to the fot of those msbtvbons 
that exeresse soe! contrat 
Social Control and Individualism—One of the 
ort important problems 12 socal pbulosophining 1 the 
marmeoance of & proper balance letween soctal control 
and individual wotiatve, the one tending toward static, 
the other toward dynamve cimkeation, Tt ss easy with 
Plato to approve a form of society io which the wisest 
regulate wath perlect system the entire sonal otder. 
Hi only the commumty could be placed under the guid= 
ance of a benevolent monarch, or of the most capable 
class, and be fold what to beheve and how and when 19 
work or play, soaal arrangements to many would seem 
ideally pectect Unquestionably sm every national group 
4 arge part of the population would prefer just that sy 
tem wishing for no better lot than the prolege of trans 
fersing all their anxieves to a rulmg class under the 
iuacanty of a sheltering roof, a {ull stomach, and soetal 
companionship 
‘Yet m every communuty there always are others who 
fn heaven self would deiand the privilege of intror 
acing sonovations® —Pashng, restless andividualits, 
fond of the stumulus of danger, they are cager to ry ex: 
periments even though wm the sttempe they blow chem- 
Selves skyward What they lack a mimbere they make 
‘up in energy, and they insst on stirring up discord, even. 
swhen socal order has been established and a “Roman 
peace” proclaimed. One class prefers peace even with 
prornany, the other bberty or death Its the eternal 
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‘coomie opposition betwera inertia and motion, the een 
(sipetal and the eenteofugal, eredsty and variation, ari 
tocrary and democracy, sccrliem and andsnduabss, 

Socral control has before vt the prublem of harmonix 
fog wmdividealism with socel standards and deals, It 
‘should emphasize the importance of a socral erder with 
is definite law, customs, and amsctstions, but should 
take the maintenance of tus order depend on the qualk 
ity of the individuals, seking always to make there en 
ergetie and inteligent Tt would fave sovety domunatz 
individuals who have themselves fixed the conditions of 
their subjection, and who find under the condstions 
ready scope for therrenergy and ambtion There should, 
therefore, be a social control and an zadindua)intiative, 
both necessary factors for socal order, but so adjusted 
that order woula become progresuve and move steadily 
forward toward its goal 

Importance of Personality —On several occasions 
attention has been dhrectrd to the rmportanee for prog 
eas of vanation, innovation, genius, talent, a leisure 
class, and individual initiative Al this “practically 
‘amounts to an emplans on the importance of YiROrOus 
personality Every indinioat bas x personaly peculs 
tarly his own, even though it may be rather colorless 
‘But there 1 a personality that cannot always be molded 
Into a sooal pattern, sterects rs own standards, crushes 
opposition, and creates achievement, whether socially 
benefnal of inyunous There ss such a glamour about 
vigorous personalities that public opmson is inclined 
tw take them at ther own value, tocol them “supermes,” 
and to place in theic bands social destiny Yet after all 
such men are the products of Leredity and environment 
like other naman beings, and probably bave a certain 
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amouot of defestiveness in thei matures, and, if one may 
judge of history, oor supermen have done possibly as 
much farm as good. 

‘Science 8 m0 yet sequainted with the laws of heredity 
sufficiently to be able to foretell the birth of a geass, 
but 1f society, assuming mach fatent talent and gens 
in ts members, thoald develop proger condutions for the 
production of gems, t would get the benefit of a great 
additional amount of capacity and would probably give 
the genuat when born truer ideals of action and a deeper 
asight wt socal mecds thas those he mught evolve tine 
aided Tt is smportant that somety understand that 
‘genus i$ not superhuman There ate gearuses in plant 
and animal ife and specabsts 1m these branches are be- 
coming expert in muloplying them A. genus has ho- 
man parentage and grows vp among human beings, ac> 
quiring {rom thea aaa nature every parle of bus knowl 
‘edge From the sociologral standpoint the essential 
thing, therefore, is not to wait for the cong great 
man, the new Buddha, with the expectation of bending 
the neck to his yoke, bat rather to study snto the brolog- 
scal, prychological, and sociologeal factors that uinte 
to produce gems, and then to develop these factors 80 
as to mottiply sf, matead of wasting for chance to bring 
some superman, as likely to trample down evilization a8 
to upbuild it, Fortunately there ss already sufficient 
entific knowledge existent to enable society to make a 
start inthis direevon A vigorous stock of good physique 
and mentality fornishes the basis for parentage from 
‘whuch capable offspring should develop From the pay- 
chological standpouat 2 is then necessary by a wise edu 
cation ofthe feelings to develop powerful interests which 
will Yead to a varied activity or by concentration to 
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special form of activity. The aext essential is that the 
rotelect be trained to observe, to concentrate attention, 
to relate ideas, and to form conclusions reathly Pret- 
erably these mvellectual processes should be tramed in 
connection with the mterests aroused through the fee!- 
ange, 20 that the mind wall become wsed to working har- 
‘momoudy. Lastly should come the stimlus from con 
tact with the great thoughts of the tse hrough travel, 
intelligent conversation, reading, and refection, or by 
observation of fuman life with its vicientudes, sts aspi= 
Talions, and its foul As society Uaroagh social control 
and 1s system of educabon approximates to these con: 
ditions, oF as families begin to surround their children 
with metements to right development, talent and gent 
voll be multiplied far an excess of the crude methods of 
ature unassisted by tho homan brain 

Individuality —There are certain results arsing from 
‘wiser education that sociologically are of reat impor~ 
tance An untramed mind is prone to superstition, to 
‘unconscious umtation of environment, and is readily it~ 
fluenced by foolish fads or the wild excitement of mobs 
Traiing, however, foves the power to diserimenate Bee 
‘tween the true and the false, to be moderate in fashion 
Jn spute of the influence of Soetal contagion, and, when 
‘passions are aroused by the frenzy of a mob, it enables 
‘one to eal the mntellect to correct the illusions aroused by 
deeply stured foeliogs Again, itis socally important 
that an individoal be able to make wise judgments in re- 
spect to is emeronment Naturally each person re- 
rains subject to the habsts of early environment. and 
‘becomes state. But a mind trained to make comparisons 
secs possibilives of improvement an other environments, 
and deliberately selects these, so as to develop higher 
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standards of condact In this way be imitates cantciously 
what his judgment approves, and can add to is capacity 
by asnumilating a larger knowledge chan otherwise would 
‘be possible 

Individualism « Social Necessity—But all this is 
rerely another way of saying that the person Ina be- 
come individuatisue This word uafortumately is often 
tied to mean that a narrow-minded person insists on his 
‘own way because of his very ignorance. Even a mule 
thas that form of imdividaabsm — But the truer meaning 
‘of the term implies thatthe person is no ionger influenced 
by the crowd, or by the prestige of a great own, oF at 
influential class, that he i 0 longer the creature of 
This natural enviroarent, But rather that his mind has 
mate for itself a home in that larger world of thought, 
that he has his passons under the gudance of a well 
informed fetellect, and works comciously toward defi- 
rite purposes The development of this form of indi- 
viduabty is essential to true social development He 
‘wil best support social order who wnderstands and ap 
proves st Tf there 15 mood of change he seeks to ne 
<coraplish this with law and plan, careflly reasoning ost 
methods and ends Such men in 9 community steady 
fn fis development, and amply repay the costs 
of general edueanon Society should increasingly eke 
10 develop this fype of cizembup as the surest guaranty 
(of social prosperity From st will eome achievernents in 
‘economic and civic life Cultural standards wall broaden 
under sts inftaenee, and the man of the coming cenfury 
will be prefigured: forcefl, itellectaal, of keen insight, 
{dealstc in temperament, toiling for higher emuzation 
‘Such men combine im themselves the karmony of the 
confiet between the static and the dynamic, They repre- 
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sent stability with variability; they are the real ariatoc- 
racy, the dite of society, who through edueation have 
‘een led to believe in man and in his eapaity for progress 
They teem nrg alee, at tho Bert 
0 that they are orither conservative nor radial, 

Eis indenduats wéo tay be either ae cecsney demanee 
Individuallty through Education.—The derclop- 
ment of individuality through right edecation will in due 
‘ume become one of, if not the most important aspect of 
social control If society throug a knowledge of socio- 
logical prancples may accelerate ts own progress, individ> 
‘tals also should be able to vtihze these same principles, 
$0 as to ensure greater succest i Infe, provided heredity 
Thas supplied to them a proper physical and mental basis 
‘on whieh to buikl, Any person who has (oresighe and 
perseverance, other thmgs beng equal, and 3 capacity 
to compretend a tehe policy for himself and to persevere 
{in seeking to ascomplish it, should be able to make at 
taioment beyond his matwrl expectation Such a policy 
should first be intiated by parents and teachers, who 
should gee to bund wp above al things sound bodies and 
‘minds harmoniously trained m feeling and intellect. AS 
‘maturity is attuned each individual for himself must 
continue his own development, preferably under guidance, 
“until he gains the confidence that comes from experente. 
‘Telesis in Edueation.—It ix eserval the ist place 
‘that the mind grasp the importance of a telic pohcy a8 
‘against a policy of drift, or genetic development. Then 
the general aspects of tec pohcy should be food and 
consistently carried ovt, modifying detals as netesity 
arses To this end forethought snd insight into causa~ 
tion should be developed, so that one may become used 
to the notion of workng for a definite end, throug 
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causes to anticipated effects, a mental habut readily built 
‘up by traning in the expenmental sesenees, for mstance, 
and by a study of inventions 

Tn the second place the distnetion between state and 
dynarmc development should be made clear, and the wtsty 
of cach fixed in the mued, the one standing as at does 
for stably, and the other for progress Education 
too often fixes the state, but not the dynamic This latter 
process may be emphasized by evolutionary stuches— 
biological, psychologieal, econamuc, religtous, and so on 
When a tnd has once been (rained to use prevision 
and causation, and has grasped the distinction between 
stabihty, fxity, and permaneney on the one hand, and 
changes through modications of envirorsnental condi 
tions, adaptation. and assumlation oa the other—it from 
that ume on has the fundamental qualications for 
tlic progress 

Envitoning Conditions —Then ove should study his 
‘own enyironing conditions, looking fist at the physical 
and the econome A. vigorous physgue must be de- 
veloped as a hast for later actety. but sn so dotng the 
body must always be kept subordiated to the mint 
[Not muscle and botk merely, but a muscular system rege 
lated ad controlled by the smtllet, so as to make the 
body flenbie, able to endure toil, and to ward off dur 
case This necessitates, of coarse, a capscty to regu: 
late bodily azpetwes and to subordinate them to bigher 
‘ends In respect to economc attainment a person should 
see its umportance and become familar in a general way 
with economic achievements Preferably he shoald handle 
tools, should become somewhat famhar with the utilize 
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tion of natural power, should learn the value of money, 
and by experence the diffculty of earning it, chen he 
should follow up thus imowlsdge by a study of govera- 
‘ment, 30 as to understand its organization and is methods 
‘of protecting and developing Ife and property This 
should lead to a study of governmental machinery, the 
possibilities of improving it, and the ways im which 
governments may best became teie in pally, 30 a8 {0 
adjust themacives to newer comstions. 

‘The Period of Adolescence.—In adolescence the 
really important crass mn hfe s at hand Then, if ever, 
2 person must develop a powerful personality by tei 
means As the feckings grow vn strength, every ater 
tion should be paxd to thetr proper development Desires 
and ambuons collectively are the dyramo that wall fur= 
anh energy for life's activities, and whl they are building 
up in intensity they should be regulated and gunded 
‘A vigorous appebte for food 1s essential but should be 
‘under controt and guided by a knowledge of dueteties; 
sexual feelings should be powerful, but should be di 
verted from vice and prunency, and trained into chivalry 
and a deep respect for womathood. eagerness fot éco- 
sorbic attainment should be encouraged. but shown to be 
subordinate to larger ends more worthy of permanent por 
sunt; the imagination of youth should be directed arto the 
idealem of early manhood, and the great moral aims 
‘of society made clear, such as domestic mitegrty, pa 
triotam, and soval standards of rght In adolescence 
and ezely maturity the md is easily brought under the 
influence of hythm, motion, karmony of sourd and colo, 
and beauty of form These ssthenc cravings should 
be rendered vigorous by clase atertion to the stedy and 
enjoyment of the Cruly artiste, as agninst vious pes- 
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sions or dhe shallowness of sentimentality. This absorp- 
n in the artistic may not be permanent, but during the 
time when itis especialy vigorous, 2 person should bud 
‘up an appreciation for art in forms that by ther refit 
ing effets on his higher emotions will elevate and sdeahze 
all of bis later activities In this peniod of bounding 
juvenescence he must remember that feelings in them= 
selves are not injurious, that the more numercus and 
‘the stronger bis destres, the more powerful will be his 
activiues, but that these dynamic energies of ins, hike 
‘other forms of power, are dangerous if uncontroled, Tf 
he loses control, and allows ins passions the upper hand, 
disaster will inevitably follow. 

Adolescence also is the proper peiod for the ey 
tematic development of the miele itself Up to that 
fume it has been growing under mechanical processes, 
and largely stored with routioary and rmucellaneous uv 
formation, much of which fortunately 18 apeeihly for- 
‘gotten, ntellectual development is chiefly a personal 
process, though others may suggest and guide For 
this reason higher education is useless to many per- 
sons Unless a youth will himself devote his enerny 
10 mental attarmet, the time arxl expense of a college 
cox university course is langely wasted, from the smtellec- 
tual standpomt at least Many, perhaps, seek a college 
degree merely forthe sake of the social hfe of the campus 
cor the socal prestige ansing from resdence in ot gradua~ 
tion from a university On the other hand, the value 
of a college education 2s beyond measure (0 one wio 
is eager to avail hunsef of its opportunities and desires 
‘to cultivate his intellect 

"The Mental Processes—In the traning of the in- 
‘ellect i should, in the firs place, be considered a ma~ 
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shine and trained to work easily, rapidly, and steadily; 
in the second place 2t should be considered a storehouse 
‘where mmformation should be systemabeally and care 
fully arranged 

G) The first process is simple enough, demanding 
only persistent labor Knowledge first pastes ito the 
mind through the senses, and each of them must be trained 
for swoft and accurate observation, 30 a3 to gain exact 
Information as to the properties of things. Here again 
science, the laboratory, and fine arts are far better than 
‘overmuch pormg over books or work in memorization 
‘When the senses have been well traned in early yearh, 
30 48 to become effctent servants in maturity, attention 
can then he given to reasoning and generalinng, a moet 
sential mental acquirement The mind through heredity 
and the constant repetison of experiences, performs 
automatically a large share of reasomog, through the so- 
called unconscious oF subconscious processes Bit, it 
addition to this, a person must reason with full con 
sciousness, selecting some subject as in a debate, re- 
fecting on it, combining information on hand with newer 
{information sought, and seeking to work out corret con 
clusions This practice should be constantly repeated, 
considering subject after subject, preferably those in 
which one feels interest, such as questions of ethes, pol 
tics, theology, and pinlosopiue and scvetific hypotheses 
By thus using the mental processes over and over agaio, 
taking increasingly harder subjects for reflection, end 
steking to develop speed by concentration, mental ma- 
cchinery becomes so easy sn its workings that one forms 
Judgments almost automatically, and thes sccomphshes 
vastly more mental labor than if mt were necessary fo 
fake each step is reasoning with deliberaton. Every 
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capable person rust beable to thisk and to decide rapidly 
and exactly, and 21 rule facility stst be developed 
ty long experence In stolled games n> person becomes 
really profciert wnat he acquires intution, so that in 
any guven emergency he sees what to do withoxt con- 
seious reasonmg Tha power he acquires by constant 
practice and many-nded experience, In the same way 
a judge im a police court makes hs decisions with great 
‘rapidity and correctness, because he has guined intutvonal 
power | Reverse the tasks of the player and the judge, 
and each would have to consume much more tae 1n the 
‘work, and the resulting decisions would be far less sab 
factory than 1f each were in bis proper place 

The Memory —U¢ the desires ate vigorous, the senses 
een, and the intellet in fine working onder, the memory 
will be good also Tf the memory secs defective in 
any aspect, asnsming @ normal condition of body and 
smund, its beemase one has no merestm, or has not ven 
rood attention to, the subyect matter, and has not trained 
hig vntllect to deal with that land of Knowledge |For 
‘exarople, a person ordenanly finds hard to remember 
rrames "Tf he desires to ulate fac sn that 
memory, he muyt arouse an interest, such, for 
a & priest or 2 congressman may have m his conetitue 

1¢ must carefully observe peculiarities on sntro= 
ton, and mast comctously try to associate the name 
and face Interest, keen powers of observation, and con 
sclovs effort, would m time give the person “a. good 
memory for wares and faces" 

(2) Importexce of Right Knowledge—-As one apr 
proaches matunty, wide felds of knowledge open before 
Jum, entirely too vast to be compassed in the space of a 
Metime, and henee one must select such departments of 
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cowledge as seem most pleasing in themselves or most 
useful for later years Bt whatever branch of branches 
fare taken up, one’s intellect should seek to ste thers as a 
whole, and im their relations to other knowledge, be- 
fore burying one's self in derits Many eapsble monde 
are tuned because overwhelmed with a great mass of 
specialize information, piled up hekerskelter The ca~ 
pacity to see the thing as a whole ic essential to mental 
reainess Many offers can handle a regwnent ad- 
murably, but it takes » Foch to handle an army a3 2 
siled player moves his chessmen No great butmess 
‘can be well managed except by a moan who sees the whole 
‘of iin his mind's eye, who knows the relative importance 
‘of teh of its parts and can put his Snger om the wenk 
spots of the system. This capacity develops through 
continuous expenence in generahzing an argument, oF 
by forming jadgments and conclusions. and the Tack of 
it nf necessity condemns one to a comparatively insigs 
‘ufeat position in Ife 

The Choice of Ends.—It is by means of proper in- 
formation stored in the mind that the ionelect 39 able 
to direct feelings and desires toward tcc ends Or- 
dinatty, for instance, 2 person conforms to his social 
cetvironment and fmtates. socral custom, Tf, however, 
his intefect has at its commant a well-stored mass of 
information, it may sce Uhat x particular waflyence or cut+ 
torn is retarding progress or is even injurious, and there- 
fore it would suggest or call up another powibahty mn 
fetter accord with higher demands Soentsie know! 
edge, for example, in respect to the body, may call at- 
tention to the effects of tobacco, Liquors, or sexual ax 
morality on boshly conditions; peychslogial taowledge 
tay suggest probable effects on the mind: and sociclogical 
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{information may emphasize soca! consequences of phys 
ieal indulgences, and, as an alternative, enggest slf- 
control for the sake of a larger and higher enjoyment 
Tater years, Lacking such knowledge a perton would 
much more easly be influenced to follow the dictates of 
urgent physical desires, if only for the sake of present 
‘enjoyment or of socia} compansonshup Growth in knovl= 
edge, also, would cause the mtelect to appreciate the s- 
portance of an ever-improving and brosdening exviron- 
‘ment, 30 a5 to exable a person to adapt homself realy, 
and be “at howe” under all circumstances In other 
‘words, personality develops, and the individual, mstead 
of taking his tone ike a chareteon, from his ammnediate 
‘environment, selects or creates bus own environment, and 
affects those who come within the exrcle of his infvence 
Social Leadership—in so doug be becomes a 
Jeades, not a follower, among men As an aid to 
end by experience and study he must become familar 
‘with human nature * and its motives and acquire a know!- 
‘edge of the beat methods of managing men It 1s obvious 
that to do 50 one must “radkate power" and this becomes 
possible only when 2 person has developed « powerful 
dynamo ia his feelings, trasned his catllect to thunk, 
sand hus hia mind well stored with wseful snformation 
Needless to say that such a personality almost mevtably 
il succeed i Wife, inthe sense that he will atain a far 
igher place than raturaly would have fallen to him 
‘Accidents, of course, are possible, against the fates not 
feven the gods can strive; = Low on the head ftom 
‘ootpad might ruin the brightest intellect Bat rues bold, 
even though there are at mes seeming exceptions 
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Choice of Occapation—In conclusion, a word may 
be said in regard to a chor of cccupation Sometimes 
heredity determines that by pronouncing wnmistatatly in 
favor of 2 certain pursuit. At other times environument 
may plamly mark out an oceupstion, as, fot mstance, 
‘when a young man has before fnm an attractive oppor 
tunity to contioue the successful business or profession 
of a ate relate, or frend Bat ora mals 
small difference to young man im what drrect 
fie hot ergy "A veloc nd caplet 
fost any direction He should intelagenly survey the 
fel, try to form an estimate of the posmibihtes of Future 
development in a given occupation for the next fifty years, 
take account of his tastes and capacties as he understands 
them, then make bis Jecson and seek for an opportunity, 
i experience plataty proves the decsion wrong, be should 
fot hesitate to change, but as a rile changes should 
fot be made, and wil be unnecessary 1f proper considera 
tion has been gwen It as regularly unwise to stay long 
1m some other occupation taken up asa makeshift The 
energy of early manhood shoold be exerted 19 perma 
pent directions, and not be alfowed to waste reef 0 work 
fon which the highest ambitions are mot set 

‘The Pursuit of an Occupation—In taking up bis 
Ife work one should devote umselh assiduously to it 
and master i, even to the loss or partal negleet of social 
enjoyment It as impossible to have everything in hfe, 
and in general one must choose between physical and 
cocia pleasures as an aim, and business as an incidental, 
fr reverse the process, and make such pleasures subor- 
inate to the Ingher sabsfactions arising from the per~ 
formanes of duiy A well-trained mind will absorb hap- 
iness from almost any covironnent, and will fod its 
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Inghest enjoyment ia the performace oF & chosen woot: 
tion and.n the practice of civie and social virtues When 
1 person ss once im an occupation, he should develop the 
qualities of perseverance and concentrated energy, l- 
hough always he must remember that there is a golden 
mean between vieness and straun, and that « capable man 
needs lesure to mature hus plans and to add to hss bap- 
piness by the diversification of tas snterests Finally, 
Ihe wall use 2 well-stored intellect sn cooperation wath 
hia feelmgs in the early chosce of a sympathetic and ane 
telligent wife and in the {oundation of 3 horse, he will 
show forethought ia a must usefa? direction, and the 
benefits arising therefrom wall be emphasized with passing 
years, 





CHAPTER XXII 
SOCIAL PanaaEss 


‘From the sociological standpoint there can be no ques~ 
tion as to the sokd utilty of socal invesugations. On 
All sides men are busily cngaged 1 attempts to under- 
stand the causes of socal discontent and suffering Sor 
cal, syrpathenc, and alirusbe fechogs have become 40 
strong 9 recent’ generations that men ery out ia prox 
fest against conditions, forgetting that pain and suffering 
are the normal expenences of sentent hfe When nature 
seems kindly and bounteful, men forget that underneath 
the semle its, a8 Tennyson putt, “red un tooth and claw” 
+The Struggle for Survival.—The natural end of an 
nina] is starvation or a violent death Nature is en- 
trey too fond of molupiying her offspring, and regu 
farly brings ito existence f2¢ more than ean possibly 
survive. ‘The weaker, and the strong that fail t0 secure 
@ fovorable environment, disappear in the struggle for 
suurvwal, and the survivors Inve only as they porwue an 
endless search for food, and ruthlessly carry on a war 
of exploitation and extermination ® 

‘This is true also of human kind Under naturat tow 
the larger proportion of human beings should perish be- 
fore matunty through starvation, disease, and slaughter. 
Few of the mature should reach old age, for in pramitive 
savagery there are not many leaders who have “known 
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three generations of men Dr, Patten has well charac 
terized such @ condition as a “pain ecosomy” Human 
effort sn earker ages was spent chiefly 1m vain attempts to 
ward off musery Occancnally gleams of pleasure brght- 
‘ened the gloom of fear, but on the whole “few and evi” 
were the years of fife Outside of the group were savage 
beasts, hoswle men, and angry divimoes, within were 
starvation, disease, human cruelly, and a constant dread 
of danger The epics and legends, the myths and the- 
ologes, even of later ages, are filed with a spint of 
despair, heightened by 2 dread of an smmortabty enter 
‘of torture of of empty exstence® Even then Elynum 
was for the noble and learned only, the masses, as ale 
‘ways, m theory were regularly doomed to destruction, 
From this standpost, therefore, one rmght be tempted 
to pronounce the present sate of hamanity, with all of 9 
imperfeet socal happiness, good by companson with the 
paturat conditions of primitive and ancient ev:luations 
Even taking ato consideration the present high death 
fate, the large per cent of anfant mortality, the preva 
lence of disease, the starvation, soffermng and toll of an 
unskilled proletariat, ome may yet be almost optmste 
as he compares these with conditions ages ag9, 
Pessumismn comes when one takes sto account an ideal 
fof perfecnon Before as as 3 goal 1s a time when hur 
rmanity, by a comprehension of nature's Iaw, wall be able 
‘to mduce nature to werk for man, sot agamnst hum When 
that ume comes mature will prove beneficent, aot rnalevo- 
Tent, It will be 2 “pleasure economy," not a parm econ 
omy Infant mortalty and disease will become acciden- 
al, not usual, starvavon and vice will be abnormal, not 
“Fees James & and Veorg A FruSimon, The Gos of Oi, 
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normal phenomena; and Kfe will become joyous even to 
the masies of men It ie beeause of thus idea, the product 
of moder humamtariamém and evolutionary teachings, 
that men grow indigeant over modem socsal conditions 
and labor feverishly to lighten the burden of the depressed 
cases, launching lurid rades against the sms of s0- 
ciety, the apathy of the church, the corruption of politi 
sams, the knavery of eapitabsts, or the demagogum of 
Tabor, as though these ancient evils were phenomena un- 
heard of up to our generation! 

Social Reforrns as Panaceas—Wiale soca! vest 
ration is valuable, the very quactty of socal agitation 
‘sometimes tends to become a handicap to progress There 
are 30 miany reforms to assist, So many appeals for finan 
cial aid in humanity's name, that by thew very reteration 
men's minds become dulled (0 the whole socal question 
They call down a pest on reformers as radicals and 
cranks, and soothe therr conscxences with the thought that 
the world has waged along safely for a few thousand 
years, nd probably will lat their day out at least “After 
‘us, the deluge” 1s stl the seatiment of many men And 
yet any one at all famibar wth the temes must be core 
‘vinced that im their hearts men are eager for social sme 
provement, and would welcome a system that would give 
play to the nobler emotions and amixtions of life, and 
‘soll m the fesseung of furman misery. They are s 
ply suspicious, and rightly so, of the romerous panaceas 
that are warranted to cure all socal evs, like so many 
patent medicines, which are more likely to hasten than to 
retard degeneration There isa sense, therefore, m which 
it might be maintained that our name¥ous socal reforms 
are doing more harm than good Persons engaged in 
them are often so busily oceuped with specel phuists 
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that the situation 25 a whole Is neglected, and waste in 
time, energy, and money becomes inentable One would 
‘ot be cash in sayig that the waste through social vices 
isto 2 considerable extent dopheated by the waste doe to 
the defective and competing methods of religious, moral, 
and sorial agencies in reform 

‘The Unlity of Sociology—Can there sot then be 
ound in soeclony, if not wellestabisshed laws, at least 
suggestions that will afond a basis for a larger, more 
inclusive policy, than can be faruished by experimenting 
‘one after the other with the many reforms of the day? 
Soviology is not s0 rash as to announce iteetf with smug 
complacency as the scence already possessed ofthe iowl- 
edge needed to make man wise All that it can do at 
present 15 to take up the problem a8 a whole, 60 indicat 
(he povsiilties m the case, and to study more and more 
deeply into the situation, so a8 to be of help in the elmi+ 
ration of evil and a the strengthening of beneficial ten- 
dencies in sosiety Ht es mot at all probable that stuch will 
be arcomplished in a generation ar severat of them, but 
even sf thousands of years” should be needed for the at- 
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inment ofa fair degree of social happines, the consum- 
ration will come the sooner through telens, and even 3 
sthght acceleranon in the rai of progress is worth sti 
ing for. 

‘One thing, however, is sure, that 1f sonety isto com 
tnnue to make progress it azsot permanently allow to 
temo the present hindrances to beter eviluntion These 
Anndranecs are removable for they are ether satura com 
ditions tha can largely be remedied by a deeper koow!- 
fige of scence, oF they are defers of Ue soo! syste, 
the products of lew exnltaton, andthe same human zen 
tality that 1m ignorance created thems cam with a derper 
smsight exterminate them 

Static Civilzation—Ie w= essentul, however, that 
ciutatnon cease to be considered state and that it be 
recogmzed as cynams State exlzaten smpbes that 
society has already attaned as standards of perferhon, oF 
has them so clezly ma end that the raleton of them 
seems wmmedhately possible Sack behefs have been held 
sm the past, as for exarpie m the celestial kingdom of 











Chung, and in tumes of ignorance there may be justfica- 
‘hon for emphasis on static condicons Tt certainly must 
‘bea satisfaction to a man to survey in his mind the social 
ingttutions and the standards of his country, and to de~ 
cade that they need no alteration There is an inevitable 
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craving in every mind for just such a decision; the aver+ 
age person is imclined to thunk has own family, 
Ingion, his coustry best, and this self-aatsfactson, wit its 
resultant anerva, readily favors the development of & 
stake evviltzaton 

"There really is a jumtifcanen for such a condition of 
mind What has been proven by long experience 18 at 
any rate ood, and changes areas likely tobe bad as bene- 
ficial The mother dreads to see her child feave homme 
for the sake of a tanger life, and apprehensively seeks 
to retain hie under her watchful care Te is eaay t0 sym 
pathae with a religious body that dreads to favor ‘raod- 
‘ernism” in thought, or with a government that hentates to 
change its fundamental law, Jest im ether case the flood 
tes be swept away and old landmarks obliterated Nae 
tions naturally prefer to surround thernselves by Chinese 
walls, or to point grim canon at aninader, and t0 Took 
woasly on foreigners and alien institutions that 
threaten to “break down the bulwarks of our evilizae 
tion” And yet, notwithstanding this matural conserva 
tism, social thinkers are agreed that soaety should be 
‘come dynamic, and that it, ike ancther Columbas, should 
posh resolutely oat on unknown waters in the hope of 
finding a shorter route to Utopia But the experience of 
ations plainly shows that change involves danger. ‘There 
is safety in the old, even though glory is lacking, and the 
path of progressive states is marked by national wreck 
and rain Its the static East that survives, and the stir- 
sing nations of the West that rie and fall Yet Tenay- 
son remarked once, “Better Bity years of Europe than a 
cyete of Cathay,” and apostes of the strenuous life from 
‘ume mercemorial Have chosen death in battle mm preference 
toa weak old age. Urged om by the vigor of « combatre 
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ancestry, Western civikzation in ts philosophy is defi 
rately committed to the doctrine of progress. 

Dynamic Moversents—In the Eighteenth Centary 
plasophers of the type of Rousarsu inferred that dy- 
amc changes cosld oly be accomplished by emwnatng 
the old entre, ant making to order an upto-dte sy 
tem warranted to stisy the requirement of the most ex 
seung wlopien The French Revoloton was a remark 
able dynarue movement, and the effets ofa, which were 
‘expenenced throughout the entire Nenetemh Century, 
showed clearly the possiblities snberent im dynamic 
changes, but argued agaist any attempt to cevolutonmte 
conditions by too hasty measures The experiences of 
Russa at present are of the same sor, but m due re 
fut of the welter of 1s chaotic experimentation wilt a 
new teachings and object Festons, ustrative of the pox 
tential enenges of a great mation mn a revoluonary era 
yen if society koew absoletely what ss the eal of so 
cal reorganuaatin, it would be far weser to favor 8 pol 
fey of "watchful waiting,” to mereface changes grad 
ally but systemacally, trumg men greraton after 
iereration to a character sued to the newer eisizaon 
Sociology, therefore, 1s not rm favor of revolutions $0 
touch a5 for « progresrve Guibzanon m whuch changes 
are made after proper preparation, ome step at time But 
a step every time A dyrame movemem may be genetic 
oF teh, as already explained Ifthe ovement 3 gens 
ce, the changes seem accideeal, they way happen to be 
cither good of bad, and net being consciously nused by 
secieiy, sem to be beyond its control For that reason 
tagn charge such changes as may be noted to fate, to the 
vill ofthe gods, o Bind chance, o the ion law of des- ° 
tiny, they become pests in eisfortune, optus i” 
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prosperity and fatalists at all times On the other band 
societies that adopt tec poleses and slowly break away 
from sabe standards, may happen to be rash w their 
choices Social movernent may be forward or it may be 
backward Even in the East there is a Korea and a Ja- 
pan, one fallen, for the time, from its former greatness, 
‘the other posbing forward from genetic development t9 
(elle progress 

Genetic or elie Purpose —In the settlement of 
‘the Great West a faraly mighe wander oxlesty toward 
‘the seting sum, following buffalo paths and streams, and 
rally settle where rapulse ted or obstacies prevented 
further progress Or it moght by inguiry ascertain in 
Advance a desirable locaton for a home and the test 
foute for trave, and then might make suitable prepare 
tions for reaching ity destination with the proper equip- 
ment for farmng in the new country. In both cases 
‘there is porpose, but m the fist at 2s haxy and genetic, 
in the other thoughtful and clearly tehc In the same 
manner a vocia group committed to a progressive poly, 
more probably attain sts purpese if xt shou\d fist 
‘honghtfolly formulate eeary the poiey, plan the means 
(of accomplishing 1, ard then gradvelly push st through, 
_malong modsfcations inthe plan from time to tine, if such 
should seem necessary The development of governmen- 
tal policies of this sort is marked Japan reorganized its 
government after plans carefully worked out by com: 
missions, Switzerland bases such of us legislation on 
the reports of experts The Hague Conferences, Pane 
‘American Congresses, the Postal Union, and the League 
(of Nations illastrate the growng universality of the idea 
that group activity should be based on the carefully pre- 
pared opinions of expert authorities, Ths tendency 1s 
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snot #0 evident in those institutions that by nature teod 
to be state, such as faw, medicine, the church, and ede 
cation, In’these, precedents, dogmatism, state author 
ny, and vested interests unite to maintain the system and 
to seppress renovations The best illustrations of iche 
progress cat be found ia econome ife and m science, 
whose leaders of necessity must favor ynnovation and 
achneyement and ext loose from outworn methods and ob- 
solete knowledge 

‘The question next arises whether modern soacty, of 
cone atsumes that i is definitely identified with a dyname 
and tele eviheation, has availble sutficlent knowledge 
‘oa which tn tase ¢ forward movement The answer should 
mquestionably be afrmanve The immediate seed isnot 
the amassing of more information, bat rather the farger 
dissemination of the truths already discovered, and 2n- 
cadentaly, investigations as to the best means of applying, 
there principles to the varying conditits of socal life 

Social Utopias—A suggestion in respect to this 
smatter can be obramed, strangely enoogh, from the strike 
{ng uoanmty of utopian woters in respect to social bet= 
terment Famous utoprans, from Plato's time on, agree 
in emphastzing the fundamental necessity of a proper bal 
ance between carefully planned schemes of economic and 
cedvcational reorganization Rarely does a viopman in 
Ins writings lay toch stress o& the form of pelitial or 
iarization, or on region, oF on the farnly group, or 
‘on the netessty of formal moral teacung as the deter- 
runing factors im socal fe These ae assumed to te of 
‘importance, but matters that on the whole mead small at- 
tention, if only the fundamentals already mentioned are 
‘carefully worked out This practical umanmity of to- 
sian writes is not to be aserbed to 2 mee imitanon of 
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reat modes Fe represents the logical conchison of & 
poctic and philosophic type af mind becoming prophetic 
a3 it tries to see the outcome of the chaos of conflicting 
interests by winch itis surrounded * 

‘This conclusion of utopians seems to be corroborated 
by the trend of recent sonwlogzeal writers, who after a 
saretol study ofthe determicing factors 1s socrl develop- 
‘ment argue strongly for selutions in whvch economic sme 
educational factors are emphasized The great socrals- 
tic movement of the day, which i s0 powerfully affecting 
the legislation and policies of Europe, ws an economic s0- 
Jtion, based on the so-called economic determinism of 
Karl Marx Tt is probably neither wise nor expedient 
to udopt Marxian socialam as the last word in the solu 
tion of the social problem, but umioubtedly some newer 
economic pokey, coupled with a more vigorous eciuca- 
tional system, is inevitable. Society should evetve grad- 
cally, and itis the part of exve wisdom to keep the move- 
ment’ snder tebe control, but uf barners are erected in 
the hope of mauntamnng permanently existe conditions, 
the rismg fide of duscoment will sweep them away by 
revolution Tele evolution is far better than revolution, 
‘but even revolution is to be preferred to repression and 
stagnation. 

"The Social Goal—Society in seeking to expedite 
progress should properly have before it a tangible goal 
towards which 1 should strive Now sociology has n0 
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SOCTAL PROGRESS #0 
{deal in the sense that there is 2 foxed social eodel in 
‘harmony with which all details ought to conform ‘The 
ideat of socialogy will presumably change from age to 
age, since milhons of years yet lie Before us What secms 
good m the light of present knowledge way i later gen 
‘erations be deemed defectier, because of changed cf 
‘tons and larger knowledge | The persona! equation in 
Western civilization is éfferent from that in the East, 
so that even from the same facts another type of intellect 
might reach a different conclusion Heredity and social 
cemvronment also determine “an attitude of mind,” and 
thus is a factor wn any process of reasoning Yet dif- 
ferent cnpelosons have ther why, simee a. generalza~ 
tion of many viewpomts has a certain sort of finality. 
At any rate, such x consensus is a faory safe guide for 
pructeat purposes, and, after all, f the general direcon 
(of movement is keown, the landing spot may be ignored. 
Columbns believed that he would find India by sang 
‘westward, but, though farling ym that, Amenca was tot 
a bed substitute So 1a sociological theoruring one may 
feel sure of certain general principles, even thoogh the 
‘varying factors 1» heredity and environment are 100 coat 
plex to justify a prediction m detanls No attempt, there- 
fore, will here be made to work out a description of a 
topia to be attained through sociology, but rather eer- 
tain aspects of social developement wll be restated, as 
‘asa! for any theory of social aim 

Social Change—From this standpoint, therelote, 
we may well start with the evoluaonary teaching of 
change We lmow that there is nothing fixed in the uni- 
verse, all is in constant motion, and changes involving 
fntegration and duemtegration are always in evidence. 
‘Things seem unchanging to us because of our shortsight- 
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cxiness and mental incapacity Our most permanent insti- 
tutions and beliefs eve thew history of origins and de- 
velopment, and instead of there being “no new thing 
under the sun” it would be truer to say that al things are 
ever new The many wsttutions, costoms, and behets 
that seem to us so stable are only relatively #0 No gener= 
aon, therefore, should sec to umsate ancestral customs 
in toto, and every generation should expect to find that is 
successor had a different viewpoint im behel and activity. 

é the relatinty of static conditions as percewed, aod 
the eternal law of ehange admitted, then a society should 
avoid « pesnmistic attitude by seeking $0 to Use its Ine 
fellect as to gulde to some extent at least the genetic 
changes of mature Ingrauned stupidity destroys the pos: 
ibinty of progress, and a society mentally rnert might 

‘well fold 1s hands and take passvely the biter ex- 
peticnees that nature will so abundantly supply Prog- 
ress belongs to the society that realizes that its evelution 
can become tei, that it is possibie to work out a policy 
‘of improvement, and that the necessary batic Knowledge 
is atready existent Presumably 1o general policy could 
be put into practice instantly, for forethought and plan- 
rung involve patience and time, and human experience 
teaches that the best always costs most and comes with 
anf slowness 

Social Flexibility —In developing a social policy of 
progress, itis not suffcint, therefore, to reproduce by 
smutation past atizimments, socety rust also encourage 
by every means improvements, and add constantly new 
achievements to strengthen its civilization Not the least 
of possible achievernents would be mental capacity to 
discard the obsolete in favor of a better device and 3 
truer knowledge. Sonety, hke some ansmals, must occi- 
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sionally shed its skin so as to allow growth and vigor; 
like a business establishment of a household, t has its 
murett where is stored longeaccumulated trash, awat- 
ng a deamng of a barmog. It is socially more dan 
_getous fo hold on too long to the old than to reach out 
too eagerly for the new Old books are best, but mest 
ld books are obsolete, and as x rule every generation 
makes its own best books A society should be wing, 
Wee @ manafactunng plant, to throw on the junk heap 
‘ts outworn social machinery, cestoms, and teachings, 
and conserve and develop what is most useful for present 
conditions Its primary achevement, of course, will be 
the wiser utilization of all forms of material and energy 
supplied by nature, so as to free mankind from the curse 
of unslalled labor, and with a more scientific biological 
and chemical knowledge to smprove the quality and quan- 
tity of foods 

Socialmation Through Education—On the basis of 
these attainments should come all sorts of sciatic 
achievements, a broadening of the fluence of art 19 all 
of its forms, the moralzang of social msttutions, and the 
unifying of ksowledge Education through the press 
and the schoo}, should be pushed far more vigorously 
than at present, so as to spread broadcast the most use 
ful knowledge, and thos to create a public opinion that 
‘world sustain'2 sonal tele polity The process of 80- 
cialwzaton is best earned on though education A nat- 
row education results in 2 socalzation charactenzed 
by seif-satisfacton and mertia, easly becoming unpro- 
gressive The moce and larger the education the more 
‘uly does one become at the same fume soealzed and in- 
ivilualted A fixed education restricts a mats ren 
‘alty, but a mind that absorbs broad keowleige promt 
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‘by what it feeds on and develops personality, The aim 
of soriatuation isto create a sort of federation, mae mp 
of strongly indmidualized personaliues unified for eom- 
mon socia! purposes Education accomplishes this by 
‘ouilding up the higher emotions and the intellect sup- 
plying them with information, and opening up a great 
field of social activity 

Social Activity Is Constructive —It 1s important to 
fix clearly the principle that socal actety tends to be 
ether prohibitive, regulative. o constructive an kind 
Prohibrtsons umgly that there is social depravity and that 
offenders must be perished or extermnated, Regulations 
assime the general ygnorance of mankind, which must be 
sowed by its more capable members A constructive pol- 
ley develops when the average person i inteigent enough 
to appreciate and origmate improvements in the social 
tystem Society should free itself from x morabty of 
don'ts by ehunatag, as far as possible, human depravity 
through scientific knowledge of racial and eudemme rie 
provement It would have cegulation grow lest burden- 
Same, Jess compulsory, fess wnsative ro kind, and become 
the regulation suited to a democracy, that fs, such a 
‘Public opinion sees to be necessary under the conditions, 
and formulates into law, cheerfully obeyed by ats makers 
I would have society through education develop a type 
of citizenshup able to comprehend the ife of society as a 
whole and construcively to bald up 2 higher form of 
tation In passing through these stages, one by 
tone, the methods of social control change from intiedar 
thom to persuasion, from the fear of punishment to the 
strmlation of hope, from a compulsory umformty to & 
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conscious imitation of the good and a deliberate attempt to 
find better. It eliminates constructively, by tearing, 
down while it buts, and using for the new edifice the 
valuable paris of the old Society will therefore enter 
fon its rightful inheritance when 2, dhrough science, eres 
clearly how to umprove its rac stock, to ad costinue 
‘ously to its econonmc and cultural achievement, and to 
impart its keawledge wesely to each generation through 
the stimulation of human desices, ander the guidance of a 
‘welbirained intellect supplied with useful Knowledge 
Social Ideals—In 30 doing society will find its 
chuef stmulus in a sll deeper isight mio the possible 
thes of development Evolotion looks forward as wel ut 
Dackward The backward glance causes men to age at 
though a glass darkly, they are yet to ste face to face 
‘They must forget the things thet are Delund and stretch 
forward to the things that ate before Aw sncentves to 
Jruman activity, socety already offers many social ideals 
familar through the great huwantarian movements of 
the last (wo hundred years The social history of that 
pefiod clearly indicates bow men have toiled and suf 
fered for ideals of freedom, democratic opportumty, and 
Juan beetherbood About us at the present time we 
sce the zeal and energy displayed sm agitation for the 
roghts of women and children, the tights of labor, and 
the movements for sowal reorganization and world peace 
Ansing into social consciousness are demands for 
health, recreation, and a broader education, for a fair 
‘wage, a decent standard of ling, a chance to “make 
good,” and a “square dea.” Soon there will develop 
constantly growing demand for the eradiexhon of pauper- 
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asm, disease, vice, and crime. The brothel and the shan 
sust go, and perverted and degenerate stocks must cease, 
to propagate their Iond There 1s 3 demand for the de- 
velopment of dormant capacity, for a larger life, and for 
an deal of socal welfare that wil fil men's hearts with an 
ardent desire to assist in building up social achvevement, 


CHAPTER XXII 
TRE RUMINATION OF SOCIAL EVES 


Backward Civilization—In any consideration of 
the forward moversent of ewilization one ws impressed by 
the fact that there are im socety many conditions that 
“untedly form a serious hindrance to progress This 
ddynarme age demands great adaptabshty 1a socal insti- 
thnuon and human mentalty, but these as a rule manifest 
A rigudty that resists even slight changes OF course in- 
tutions and persons excessively conservative in time 
fose thelr umpurtance, but ther inertia retards the prog- 
ress of the whole communaty If civtzation were dhrougthe 
fut tehe, it would advance evenly, as itr, however, there 
fre always backward and degenerating. Communities, ot 
favorable oppartuncies not ubibzed, to impede progress 
Every country has sections where hopefuiness and en- 
exgy abound, and secoons where stagnation brends de- 
generation If the unprogressive partis strong enough 
hold back the progressive, even though dynanms condi 
tuons are favorable, a nation may sik from 
place among states, o be ranked as backward in 
ton So, likewise, a society may be retarded by ummse 
Protibiions, unscientific regulations, and by ite inabality 
through ignorance to sec the best methods of talon ad- 
‘vantage of opportunties There ss, for example, 20 ime 
erent reason why society should permanently be de 
pressed by a great weight of vice, crime, pauperis, and 
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ignorance While these hindranecs to civilization presume 
ably will always ext to some extent, sll if socety would 
‘we the wisdom alresdy exslest these evils should be 
steadily reduced tent they would become a vanishing 
quantity, In place, therefore, of pesssmistcally lament- 
ing the sis of the age, society shoatd servously sct about 
the problem of removing retarding conditions; 9 task by 
130 means chumeneal, but scientSeally possible, 
Sociology and Social Problema.—At the tame time 
every one knows that sts much eater to tell what should 
have bem done than to explain what should be done It 
{s comparatively cary to port out the mastakes of earher 
_renerations, but one has not the same assurance when be 
seeks 10 show the proper solution for present-day prob- 
Jems The reason is obvious enough, time gives a beiter 
perspective, wise corelesions an regard (o past policy are 
umerous, and partisan considerations wo longer tend 
to warp the judgment The opposite conditions exist 
when a current problem is pressing for aohution, and the 
wasest person miny in consequence err Yet af sociology 
4s simply to serve a8 a final judge on the past and not to 
te of real assistance 1m present difficulty. it wil find mo 
place inthe reading of the man of affairs Tt x essential, 
therefore, that if sociology has within tslf scientific por. 
sibilities, it should throw some lnght on social probless, 
coniy a candle gleam, and should work forward towant 
the time when st may illamune the path of socal progress 
by its tehe pohores and by it scientafic forecasts of soctal 
movements. It cannot probebly for many centuries show 
in detail the program that society mast follow, or work 
fut, as in the astronomer’s almanac, exact statements in 
‘expect {o socal phenomena, bot it should soon be able to 
show the sigruficence and protable consequence of any 
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important social achievement, and to suggest in outline 
the prrcigles that should be followed in order to eiuni 
nate anvil or to tusld up 2 good For there are certain 
conclusions froma sonologwal principles that may wel 
serve ax guide posts 28 tothe protabie direction in which 
attention should be turned, a order 10 anderstand the 
significance of social events After all, a mere Snow! 
edge of the facts of history is unimportant, unless one 
able to see the law of causation underlying them and to 
Jearn wiser pobeses from its teachings In illustration of 
this point may be ested wellskoown events im the racial 
and economic development of the Unded States, from 
‘which the contrast between a tele policy and one that 
_grows genetily is evident 

Early Conditions in the United States—As far a 
‘acial and economic conditions were concerned these were 
from the start unquestionatly favorable for the develop 
ment af a high ayitzation The colowes started thee 0a 
tonal career wth a population made up of members of 
1 dommant fighting race, n possession of a wide and fer 
tule territory of temperate climate, nich mn fuels and min~ 
crals, and environed by 0 really dangerous neighbors 
‘Traditions of evil and religious freedom and a touching 
confidence in the efficacy of education as a socal panacea 
were prevalent Through war, exploration, and pur 
chase, the national boundanes were enlarged {rom sea 
ta sea, and generous provision was made Ly land grants 
{or common schoo! education More than that, govern- 
‘ment stimulated invention by wise patent laws, encont- 
aged manafactarers by 2 tani policy, made ternal comm 
merce free, axded the development of transportation fa 
2s by land grants acd state subsidies, end stimulated 
agricltare by @ land acd homestead policy. Under such 
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conditions and with so wise a telic policy progress was 
ratoral, auded as it was by the growth of general intell- 
agence and democrat forms of goverteneat 

‘Lack of Social Forethought—Ber there is a gene- 
fic aspect also n our development, when forethought was 
lacking We failed to understand the profound social 
changes involved in the wuiszauon of steam and electricity 
‘as power, and in the enormous productive capacity of 
new machinery When Lancashire cotton, malls using 
steam, for example, began to demand cotton in eversine 
creasing quantity, the South, with is sll suited for cot~ 
ton, and the cotton-gin supphed by El: Whitney, Sacked 
only Tabor to satisfy the demand Then if ever a fore 
sighted policy was needed s0 as to induce the immagrax 
tion of European agnecaltural laborers, and to stunulste 
the mention of improved machinery sited for the plane 
tation A tehe policy failing, the path of last resistance 
Jay in the direchon of the illegat emportation of slaves 
and in the systematic breeding of a negra stock The 
rnguity of x constitution, amended with too great diff 
culty, prevented a lepslatve remedy, and m consequence 
‘there eae a century of strife, aril war, anda permanent 
negro problem Racially speaking. the country lost 2 
tnullon of its white mates by war and disease, reduced 
orrespomtingly the proportion of als mative stock, snd 
has one-tenth of its population made up of a race that, 
however capable t may prove tse, carmot be absorbed 
by amalgamation without serious danger to racial vigor 

‘The Problem of Immigration.—A similar ilustra~ 
tion may be found in respect to immugration As long 
as land was abundant and warmigrants were Celie or Teu- 
torte, there was the wise teke policy of am open door and 
asy eaturaication. ‘When aniiiax of immigration from 
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the Orient threatened, ¢ was barred out becrue of its 
lower standards of living and the apparent smpossiility 
of asamilation But foresight failed when there came 
1 demand for uaskilel labor co be massed at industrial 
cznters Slight attempts only were made to regulate the 
number and qualty of mmigrants, oF to provide sut- 
able agencies for thee speedy abvorption into American 
fiviluahon The burden of ths was thrown on the public 
athools, which fale forthe most part to meet the demand, 
tince they supplied merely cadmentary Ienowledge {0 the 
children and rarely any traning for adults Then, t00, 
by mingling the races in the schots the estoral stand 
ards of the mative stock were somewhat fowered This 
infix of alien popolation of wnfenor eviluation has 
had its usual consequences there is an unskilled pro- 
letarat, wreteheily housed and environed, resaking {n 
misery, vee, and ene. a stratum of native stock de 
feated in competition because of their competitor's lower 
standards of living, and deptessed in general moral, 
another straturn of native sock commiting face sueide, 
450 8 to maintam hugh social standards and a td class 
recrutéd from the most eneegetic of the alien stor and 
sntermarrying Fortunately the evs of this situation are 
not necessarily petmanent A tle pobey may strengthen 
regulations in respect (0 the adzmsion and naturalization 
of mmigrasts, may scatter them more widely over the 
country, 9 a5 to avend overcrowding and exoestve com- 
petinon, may develop specal agencies. so as to hasten the 
process of Amercameation, and by better education may 
push the younger generation, at least, cot of the unskilled 
to sled occupations Racial amalgamation between 
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these races and the native stock is inevitable after a few 
rrenerations, and the future American will have 19 hig 
‘veins 2 strong infusion of Romance and Slane blood, add- 
ing thereby imagmative qualities tothe somemhat prosaic 
Anglo-Saxon mind 

‘Economic Problems.—In the economic world had 
the rarura influence of scienmafe knowledge on ynvenon 
fn respect to produebon, transportabon, and labor, bees 
foreseen, society mught by telicly devised regulations at 
the beginnings ofthese economic movements, have avoided. 
the evils of monopelsbe tendencies, wild specslation 
necessities, and the multpheation of an unskilled proke- 
fatiat of industrial workers The development of cot 
porations, syndicates, and trusts, 16 another ustration 
‘of a genene gromth hardly rerarded by sche forenght, 
whieh so far has faded to regulate what, le the bottled 
son of the Arabian Nights, was easly conteollabe en its 
‘begernings, but now has become rant-lke mits propor 
tions Here again a static constitution in @ dynamic age 
thas proved a serious impediment to proper system of 
regulation So hkewise the movement of population to- 
ward the ety might have been studied 1a sts carer stages 
and wiker provisions devised for the government of mis 
nicipalties and ther problems of housing and health, 
50 as to avoid the crime, vie, and pauperism so largely 
duc to ewe wgnorance Unquestionably, also, the failure 
of cities 10 fake into account the growing demand for 
breathing spaces, parks, and playgrounds, and a scientf= 
cally plarmed systems of stcects, & already anereasing the 
Durden of taxation Here agzim forethought when land 
was cheap would kave saved much later expense 

‘The Problem of Education.—Even our system of 
sgeteral education, whuch came asthe resut of tele poly, 
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t have been vasily improved, with untold benefits to 
cembaaton, had educational systems kept pace with efu~ 
catonal knowledge Nearly ail of our great educational 
theories were devised belore 1850, and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century many model schemes of wiser educa 
tion were expermented on, from that of Robert Owen 
at New Lanark to the Armour Insitute of Technology at 
Chncago _ Faducation has not yet met the expectation of 
carly enthusiasm because of the unconpetence of schol 
ours, and because of excessive conservatiam in admin 
istrative systems, and the madequate training of teachers 
Yet the tes are working towards a larger education that 
val advance our exilzation far beyond its present at 
tainment and sociry 18 demanding that the peuple gece 
erally be more thoroughly mstructed, that they may be 
able to ublice the latest drseovenes of soence 

Need of a Telic Poticy.—it ss needless to multiply 
‘Mastcations of this sort. every well-formed person «an 
readhly contrast for humself the economy of a tehe poly, 
and the waste of genetic actity® There are, however, 
certain socvologieal teachings which, nightly understood 
and applied, rm aid society in the formation of a telic 
policy looking toward the elimination of social defeets 
‘ACleast the statement of these teackungs aay suggest the 
general direction in which society must look, #3 would 
Highten its present Reavy burden of taxation and mnsery. 

Social Hopefulness—It is obvious, for instance, 
that 1 courageoas optimism 15 one of the most essential 
ualfcations for sociological usefulness Pessimism and 
fatalsm are deadly sis, and find no justifcation in pres- 
ent social conditions Fataliss is the attitude of the sav 
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age, the creature of an environment he can seither under 
stand nor control Pessumsm characterizes those who in- 
derstand coeshitons only, but do not know remedies, 
‘Education gives one the power both to comprehend and to 
lize his environment safficiently to sce the possibiies 
of future actoevement Even though social conditions 
are bad enough at present, they have been much worse, 
and to-day the means of improvement are at hand Tn 
place of despair and apathy sociology urges hopefulness 
and energy because the forward movement of on 
is working toward improvement and human happiness 
For this reason 1 fs ie to mourn over past errors and 
present deficiencies Progress 1s best made by forget- 
tong the past and turning resolsiely toward improvement 
One can dwell on the sins and suffering of society unit 
he becontes morbid, but he might better trace the re- 
maviabe development of humanity from the brute to the 
man, and comprehend the processes through which he 
may free homsetf more fully from the bondage of ham 
penng conditions The first extemal, therefore, 16 10 
look at society with hopeful rasight, so a8 €0 sae the germ 
of better things unfolding ito a happier cwvaaation. 
Conteot of Social Energy —It 1s also essential to 
think of social energy quite as the engineer may consider 
the power m his engine Understood! and guided, it per- 
forms useful work Uncontrolled or agnorantly guided, 
it may do untold damage Society has ishented from 
earlier eentunes a notion that human passions and de- 
sires, which uostedly make up socal energy. are essentially 
evil The truer view s that they are mherently nesther 
goad nar bed, but under proper conditions tend toward 
oodhess since they Jead men on to activity and achieve 
ment. A socially wise poliey the policy of indirectien, is 
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not to suppress or weaken these powerful human forces, 
fut to study how best fo strengthen and guide them mio 
useful directions Soca! exetrol scieatfially apphed, and 
general inteligcnce through night education, would rid 
society of much of the enormous waste of social energy, 
ow perverted into ants-socsal dhreetions or latent because 
if lack of proper opportumty Socal forces amphort im 
men's desites and amitions, should be studied es eatefully 
as the physiest studies electricity, and social Editons 
rust show how soerety may wtlize these forees for con 
structive activity 

Elimination of the Tabu-—Such a policy necessi= 
tates the disappearance of tabu cbzation, and a move: 
ment toward higher planes of social lnfe mahcated by reg 
lative and constructive stages of sonal actinty In low 
séviduation hfe is made up of fear and msery, reheved 
bby occasional moments of physical pleasure Ae man 
advances in explieanon his nervous system develops, be- 
comes finer and more acute, unil we have nature's erown- 
tng achievement, the human brain But the finer the 
nervous system the greater 1s the possibilty of pain, s0 
that a highly developed framan being. throngh bis vivid 
‘imagination, may suffer physically and mentally far more 
acutely than a savage On the other hand, bis capacity 
for enjoyment 38 correspondingly tereased, and he hap- 
riness which anses {rom the satisfaction of evitural or 
payehveal desires, Becomes a permanent possession through 
the memory A tmghly developed persan. toe. through 
scientific knowledge knows hos to avoxd many parns and 
how to enlarge the scope of fis happiness by soeral and 
coaltural enjoyment, permanent and elevating in its nae 
fore, Tn consequence mankind ss slowly passing from an 
‘age of pain into an age of happaness Mamas, in a word, 
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progressing {com a system of social probibitions to a 
system of inducements to activity and of suggestions of- 
fered fo the capable as to the best methods of attaming 
ambitions In place of forced labor and compulsory edu- 
cation wall some dey came a love of exerion and a joy 
adding to one's Knowledge The ersteron of mereat- 
{ing happiness and freedom is 2 real test of civilteation, 
‘enabling one to decide whether a suggrsted pobey 38 in 
the hne of progres or isa return to the mferior methods 
of & poin exonoray. 

Civilization is Constructive —Again, civilization 
strengthens, rather than weakens man’s physical and 
paychieal ratare One often hears that ciilation de- 
velops a type of man aged at forty and a nervous wreck 
at Bfty This, of course, is not true civilization, bat a 
cavilization in which social energy has been highly strm 
lated without being regulated by scientific innowledge, 
nor directed into the most useful channels by night edu 
cation Energy is 100 often cestered on a tangle line 
of activity and needs to be switched off into many-nded 
ests High civilization should be the horman aspect 
of the principle of the survival of the ft Soctal environ- 
‘ment should be so adjusted that those who best adapt 
themselves to st and survive will be the best types of 
Imumatity In pitacy he who can rob most successfully 
and raurder with the feast compunetion is suited to the 
cnviromment and survives as leader. To a vicious sm 
the tne, the tough, and the harlot are fittest co survive un- 
der the cosditions, and the moral man or worzan 16 unfit 
In the field of highly competitive, poorly pard tabor be 
‘who can toil longest and Bardest for the least wage sur 
vives Yet in 00 oct of these three cases of survival 1 
Ihumatity exalted. Soctty rmst itself develop for its 
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izens an environment that will call cut the strongest 
and best in them and that wall slowly eiminate weakness 
of all sorts, and incapacity for hugh exmlizatien Thus, 
the wisdom of a social policy msay als be tested by noon 
whether © suggested reform would tend to build op oF 
destroy physical ant cultural capacity. Nature elimi 
nates by savage extermination and endlets euffering 
Social elimination, as it becomes perfect, wil be accom= 
plished by making the weak strong Tt will tke pre~ 
cautions that there be no needless multplication of the 
‘weak, and see fo it that the strong are not weakened by 
conditions of eomronment Since high evuzation de- 
pends on strong indwiduatities for its continuntoe, ats 
conscious aim is always to build up in the weak, 1 pose 
iuble, strong bodies and powerful cunds Whatever, 
therefore, weakens im our present civilization 18 sooally 
cil, sinee tocial goodoess smplies sonal eapacty and 
strength 

Social Leadership.—-It thus becomes evident that 
sonology resists a teaching which fxes attention on the 
individual to the exchuson of hus eavronment The 
corresponding error ia concentrating attention om the ene 
vironment to the neglect of the individual is a far safer 
blunder Attention given to individuals to the neglect of 
environment may result in the saving of the elect, but in 
the damnation of the many Emptatis on improvement 
Of social environment wll result i raising the ex8s8, at 
‘the expense of the exafation of the predatory few But 
seciology would emphasize 2s 2 social fundamental that 
invironmment which would cll to the front ts best ctuzent 
‘and stmelate them by placing in their hans opportuni 
‘tes for social serner The process of socialization is 
dificult and contrary to crade human nature, Socity 
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‘ust build up through social control and education a type 
of euind that moll beoome indisdualstie through socal 
service He who would rule must frst obey} whoever 
aspires to leadership must first learn to serve. Social 
Jeadership must be besed on & comprehension of social 
needs and a willmgness to serve them Men become s0- 
clalted as they crase to war agasast society, or to ight for 
‘narrow interest as against 2 greater, and as they acquire 
a keener msight unto the exsental harmony of personal 
and social emerests 

Eliinatios of Social Weakness. -Socology, in look- 
{ng forward hopefully © the gradual elemmnation of torial 
degeneracy, 18 conscious that no ammeditte soliton of 
the problem 1s posse, even while i isis on the actual 
intiagon of a tele pokey for that end in socral activity 
Shall comes through practice, and society should use what 
Imovledge 1 already has, learnong to araprove it by later 
cexpenence and refeen The exsential thing 18 that 0 
elely should become confident of wlimate success Re: 
Jiguon teaches of a good time coming when justice and 
peace shall preva, wiopeans have regularly astumed the 
banishment of socral evils from their seal common 
‘weaiths, but scence now eoperating with socal pt 
losophers im perfecung the means for the attanment of 
such ends Unfortunately the man of the stret 1s more 
‘inclined to assume that social vice and en are perma 
rent phenomena, the price of existence and civihzation 
‘There ate persons who would extinguish then by the 
radial remedy of 2 return to pomrive condtions* The 
simple infe would probably cause the largest part of $0- 
ial degeneration to yamsh, but human nature on the 
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whole prefers the present with its evils to the Arcadian. 
bss of Rousseau’s state of nature Many of the evs 
to which society is subject are realy due to soctal prog~ 
ress Had man remained a savage without achvevernen, 
there woul be to sonal evils of which to eemplasn There 
‘would be physical pun, but man would neither have 
the wit to comprehend ius own wretchednest. nor ct- 
pacity to edd other evils than nature's to Bis portion. 
Social evs arise because the intellect of man enables 
him to pander to bodily appetites and to further bis 
selfish interests Yet the remedy should be sought in 
sreater intelligence, not by reversion to pomative ste 
Pulity The evils developed by an perfect eivilia~ 
fiom should disappear with greater Knowledge, just ax 
‘the physical discases of modern Ife will wah with 
progress in biological scence 

‘The Unity of AU Social Problems —In attempting 
in the follawing pages, to llustrate from pemerples $0- 
cologically justifiable, the methods that should be kept 
1 mind in all agvtation for socal reform, 1t becomes 
cevdent af a glance that the several topics discussed are 
really parts of one great question Under our present 
theories the class that under natural selection should have 
‘been elimmnated as the “enfi." has been kept in exateaee 
fheough social phalanthropie ageneses. but in such 
‘wreiched conditions as to make the “submerged tenth" 
of our population a erying disgrace to high enshzation 
[No savage race probably 1s so hopelesly fallen as are the 
degenerate classes of Western exvilization In adétion to 
these, the conditions of a strenuous competitive system 
‘ntensified throagh war are dragging down another large 
et cent of humanity, and these, though struggling hard 
‘against their fate, are beong slowly drawn into the vortex 
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tf despair. According tothe varying conditions of hered- 
ity and envirooment, sore are driven imo crime, and 
others ta vice or pauperism. Disease, moral degeneracy, 
and sexual depranty surround thems at every tum, and 
society heaps up for itself an increasing mass of social 
ery and degeneracy, against the time when 2 socitl 
crisis will come, and another “uprsing of the masses" oF 
“proletariat struggle.” with its bloodshed and “leveling, 
down” 

‘Those who are freed from the biterness of there de- 
grading condition, vainly imagine that the evils inherent 
Jn the system can be atoned for by charity oF legwative 
fiat, Like the ostrich whack thinks to escape ns pursuess 
by hiding its head 1s the sand, society magines that it has 
abolished its social evils by forbidding by lasr gumbing, 
begzing, crime, drunkeaness, and prostitution No ays- 
tem of taba is at all efficacious, unless followed up by 
‘extermination, as under ancient conditions, or onthe other 
hhand by the methods of yexence and teie foresight —Ap- 
eats to reason and moral suasion are powerful inflvences 
for those who have lewure to think, and have trained 
sminds and emotions, but before they can be used with 
any effectiveness ow the depressed classes, social energy 
rust be concentrated on the problem of improving the 
Physical and economic conditions of social life environ 
ing our poorest paid labor Teachings in churches and 
schools are comparatively useless, except 
seat an economic uplift Individuals her 
te "plucked as brands from the burn 
few 33 cormared to the many Tf the al: 
‘agencies of society would band together for = common 
pose, working toward a clearly defined goal, using 
scientifically approved methods, the energy and wealth 
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‘now expended in well-nigh mseless directions would be 
coneentrated on the conditions whence most of our toctal 
evils anse, and would slowly but aurely beng about 
changes that would reduce to a minimum the handicaps 
‘of modem civilization. Then the infuence of ethveal, 
‘educational, and cultural institutions of all sorts would 
Ive ther rightful effect, and social progress would bring 
‘happiness and hope to ocr despateang classes. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


BXYLOITATION AND IGNORANCE 


In the following pages = short survey of some im 
portant social evils will be goven, selecting as typical such 
problems as explostanos, ygnorance, poverty and pauper= 
tm, erume, wolemperance, and sexual ummoralty Each 
of these wall brieRy be discussed and attention dhrected 
to socially approved methods looking towards the lessen- 
ing of these evils 


Expvortarion 


Natural Exploitation—The Darwinian principle of 
natural selection has made men farwibar with the fact that 
‘exploration 1s a untversal principle In its simple mean- 
‘ng the word is 2 synonym for uttration, bt mm its more 
common recent meaning st wmplies ulation for selfish 
oF legitimate purposes This might take place in almost 
any social activity, but as itis found chiefly in economic 
life, attention will be devoted chiefly to that form of ex- 
ploitation. One might poetically think of the sun or the 
earth as exploiting smaller bodies that come within the 
corel of attraction, or of a plant as exploiting the soil 
and the air, or of an aroma as explostng plants oF other 
anumals 2s food | When men first exploited their fellows 
in eanmibaliss, they were like anwals, and felt no moral 
turpitude as they murdered these victims and consumed 
their bodies as food. Indeed, when eanmtalissa came 

Es 
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within the calm oF morals, it was a8 @ commendable 
act involving additional social prestige Yet as sociale 
iation developed, canmbalem tecawe evil, so that men 
to-day shudder at the very thought of using a human 
Yedy as food In the same way pirzey, highway rob- 
bery, and slaveholding, the other brstorie forms of Fazran 
exploitation, have ceased to Se honorable occupations 
Slave-hunting was a. socally approved oceupat 
sdvanced civiieation almost to the Nrasteenth Century, 
and stavebolding was the mark of aristocracy in the South 
own to the Cowl War It is a queston whether even 
yet the human conscience is really opposed to slavery it- 
self, and not rather to certamn aspects of it a, for exam- 
le, the market, the auction block, and the compulioty 
solution of farnily ties Stil no one doubts that this 
form of explotation and its half sisters, serfdom and 
Dpeonage, are destined to disappear before the developing 
Irumanutanianism of the age 

Exploitation of Man—In passing from cennibalism 
to slavery and ta serfdom and peonage, the movement was 
from an exploitation for food purposes to exploitation for 
‘conomuc profit The real question invalved was whether 
cn the whole slavery was more proftable than cxanibal- 
ism Since by that time domesticated animals supplied 
needed fesh foods, slave labor seemed more valuable than 
the food value of their war captives, just 25 i later ox 
turies slave labor proved in corapansom to be sot so val- 
table ap free lator motivated by self-nterest, Thus, 
‘the movement from slavery to emancipation the world 
Cover is econormee as well a8 sentimental One may feel 
iy sore that slavery would not have Become serfdom 
‘oF peonage, nor would this have developed into a wage 
system, unless sonety 26 a who, in Earope and in the 
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Americas, had found it cconamicaly worth while t9 
make the change Slavery would in any cave have disap- 
peared from the South in time had st not been forced 
out by war, jost as serfdom died out in Europe and 
slavery has passed into peonage in many parts of Latin 
Amenea 

Exploitation of the Massea—If this be admitted, 
it is evdent that even when the wage system with nom 
nal freedom superseded the other forms of economic ser¥- 
tude, the spt of explodaton remained unchanged, but 
manifested stselt through slightly diferent machnery. 
‘The reason for this is clear” explotation of one's fellows 
{sa natural process All mature explots, as already ex- 
plained; eatural selection and genetic human history are 
tne Tong senes of explortations When the Tesure class 
made up of nobsbty and professional castes developed, 
fis members naturally assumed that they were to be sup- 
ported by the masses, just as in Plato's Republic he a 
surmes as @ matter of course that the inlhgent citizens 
are to be supported by the rest of the population, arguing, 
as did Aristotle? whem he classified slaves among farce 
implements along with cattle, and declared that mechon- 
ves and tradesmen are meapabie of virtue, since they lack 
tnderstanding As long as one class of people 18 eon 
vvinced that it is supenior to another through birth, or 
through the possesion of wealth or intelhgence, the nat- 
tural tendency is towards explitation of their supposed 
inferiors Under natural conditvons the stronger will 
piey on the weaker, (aking, whenever profit is at stake, 
ail possible advantage of weakness This is eataral law 
and natural tendency, and from the standpount of genetic 
evelopment it i right, ince force makes right Hence 
“Tete Pome 
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‘tcany system of natural ethics one cannot but agree with 
the indriduatst in favor of 2 dominant race, a great 
state, 2 superior class, 2 superman Might is right, and 
the god of nature 1s regularly on the side of the heaviest 
cannon. The sword of Beennus determines the amount 
cof ransom, and Bismarch’'s, “greatest possible weight of 
‘ood and iron,” and the “right which antedates righ,” 
agrte with Machiavell: m prociairing the true basis of 
‘the moral aw of natare. 

Restraints on Exploitation.—Vet the thoughtful 
pat of raznkine has never rested sabsfied with a systemt 
of exploitation First kinshup softened its harshness by 
‘nevleating sympathy witha the kin, then Stoxasm came 
with its teachings of an etercal justice and a world f= 
smanty, while Buddhism in the East, and Chnstinity in 
est, advocated an ideal of human brotherhood On 
these foundations society bas, w oppontion to natural 
‘morals, adopted a telic ethical policy,? and demands that 
1men base their detngs on humartanan prnesples; and 
fehgion goes even farther by insisting that specal axsst= 
ance be given to the weaker members af sonety Une 
fortunately, in practce ths ideal rs fae from reaization 
‘The penciple of humanitananiem 16 contrary to the nat- 
‘ural disposition of man Sotiety by moral injunction 
and by law secks to enforce ts standards, bt has filed to 
educate the average man to respect them Hence the mat~ 
‘ral man, relying on his power of wealth or position, 
calmly ignores or evades the law, complying, perhaps, 
with the letter of xt while viclatng its spt This is 
shown sn “high finance,” ia the relations of capital and 
labor, in the morat standards of boyig and sel 
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war profiteering and governmental contracts, in the re- 
lations of skiled and union labor to wnsllied and non 
‘unien labor, in the atttude of the corrupt politiaan to 
the pulie, and generally am a systems that permats the 
‘arden and misery of society to fall ta the lot af those 
lease able to shift it 10 others 

Ignorance Responsible for Exploitation—Such 
abuses are mentable as long as there is ignorance of 60- 
lal conditions and a general apathy in respect to socal 
aint Nothiog under preseat conditions but broader edu- 
cation will bung about the desired change It 15 no eary 
(ask to transform men’s natures Religion alone eannot 
do it, nor a legal systern unsupported by public opsson 
‘The Marxian remedy of class stroggle would not prove 
factory, for sf the lower should conquer the higher, 
the later would he exploited hy the former, as in Rut 
sia Although at present class struggle seers 10 be im: 
evimble, wiser edocation would soften its buterness and 
place it on the higher plane of artutration and compro 
i 











‘Again, our legal system wth its procedure is Meat- 
fully and wonderflly mate,” and weil be simplifed if 
‘ever lawyers become jurists, and legistators, statesmen 
Mesnwhle racal experience shows that when education 
‘enables men co comprehend the meazing ofthe denies, 
tociery wil proced to eliminate exportation according to 
the three uisal tages of acton exemplified in statine 
books first, the meaner forms of exploration, for exam- 
pe, chenting and swindling. gaming and “wid cat” 
fpectaton, should be sternly repressed through Tawa 
equirng speedy tral and porichtent, so a8 to elminate 
from the modern tronomic world peesont whose moral 
belong f00 far back m ciation to emi them 10 & 
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piace in minder transactions Secondly, persons of aver 
age morality, who in business dealings fncne in either 
an honorable or dishonorable dizertcn according to sug 
gestion and environment, should be carefully regulated 
by Taw, and stimulated by public opinion to condoct their 
economic activities im karmony with moral standards, 
‘And thinly, the real emphasis should as rapidly a8 possi= 
te be placed on the sociological prnerple that men must 
be led by therr own interests to conforms to high stand- 
of honor This invalves a broadly intellgent publ. 
‘opinion determenng moral standards and generously grv= 
ing its approval to those who prefer homor to ilegwimate 
profit ‘There are many commerciat firms, for example, 
‘whose best asset us the confidence the public have in their 
integrity and w the quality and worth of their manufac 
tured products 
‘The State ax an Exploiter.—The state itself, um 
fortunately, is an agency i the furtherance of expicita: 
fon since tt retxing 40 many vestiges of the times when 
government was under class control snd was employed 
sm exploiting the masses for the sake of the classes. There 
18 great need, for example, of a thorough readjustment 
of its system of taxation, which under present conditions 
18 an excellent sllustration of the explostation of small 
owners under the form of law, of a vigorots reorg 
zation of both its civil and its criminal law, each of which 
at present allows great scope for explotation; and of a 
revision of sts system of public education, which seas 
forth into econom life four-fifths of ss toslers so poorly 
trained that they exsily become fit subjects for explci 
tion because of ignorance If these three fundamental de- 
‘partments were revised by the state inthe interests of the 
public, ther smprovements, now eld baci in their deve. 
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opment, would math sooner beccase vigorous and domi- 
ant. 

‘Social Parasitlam—The present tendency is to ce- 
gard parasitism io all of is forms as socially wrong 
Men ure bor 1o labor, and setter mas nor woman should 
asrame that he or she ia by right of birth or Inheritance 
free from social obligation. “IE any will not work, 

1 3 social prscile that i becoming 

2 democratic deal When the sors ofthe wealthy begin 
‘and theie daughters to peepare for use- 

ful vocations, it will need co prophet to foresee the time 
‘when parasite wil brome enpopular and labor Honot- 








spirit is the modern movement to arouse the employees" 
interest in their work, s0 as to substitute the Joy in work 
‘and product, for winch Wiltam Morris stood, for a me- 
chanical and clock-watching slavery or a desi to "beat" 
the employer by restricted output, unnecessary wastage, 
and tabotage On the other hand should be noted the 
reciprocal acknowledgments of employers that employee 
ae not merely hows, bot heads and hearts besides, tatty 
interested in the business, whose apecial interests shout 
te consulted as a matter of self-interest Finally should 
te observed the preset Jeanings toward ancther ideal of 
‘economic organization, in which starp distinctions be- 
‘ween master and man will disappear, as both see them 
selves laboring for common ends and joint interests, arc 
mutual trust succeeds suspicion and exploration There 
are already sn the econome world many sfustrations of 
such relationships, where employers consider themselves 
as trustees and employees work “on honor,” and both are 
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ket keyed bythe tooe of pate opinion inthe abop and 
the office = 

Te is no cary task fo prevent men from expleting dheir 
fellows, and should the time ever come when through 
telie policy stronger men recognize their kinshup an fos- 
ter their weaker brothers, society may well claim that as 
{ts crowning achievement Tn that happier me men wil 
stil exploit, but the word will have lost its secondary 
meaning, afd will resume ss older definition of wu 
tiom, nature and human capaesty will be explosted by mas 
to build up the larger incerests of humanity, 








Tonoaaxce 


Ignorance in Ancient Times.—In the beginnings of 
‘embzation there were practically ao ignorant person 

the commonity. The inewstable differences in individual 
amounts of knowledge were slight, 25 the hte knowledge 
existent was simple, comprehensible, and open to ll But 
48 the total amount of knowledge increased, as sill nthe 
arts developed, and men began to specdlate about the 
gods and nature and sts manifestations of eneegy, it 
‘became less and less possible for one person to mater the 
Jknowledge unitedly held by the members of sonety, #9 
that each individual acqurred merely that part of st needed 
for his specia} purposes When speculanve knowledge 
became important through the growth of a leuure class 
{in part devoted to reflection, this Jmowkelge became pro- 
fessional and was the priviege of the few Naturally, 
therefore, as knowledge increased, it possed into the pos 
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session of specialized industries and professions, and each 
person acquired for himself only what he needed for use 
Tn addition to this each persom acquired some general 
Imowledge from bis socal environment, varying in 
‘amount according to bis mental cepecsty and hus economic 
sara, 
Tn Inter centuries this general knowledge, defintely ime 
parted a8 cutural information, makes up « large part of 
‘education For, as democracy gains ground, it 1s deemed 
ceasemtiat that each person be traived im cvic knowledge, 
in order that he way become a more useful een AB 
theories of self-development ais (oothold within society, 
‘a pervon may be given increasingly greater educational op” 
ostanities in order that he may teicly build up bys body 
and tind, and acquire a deeper wight anto human prob 
femss Every normal person, therefore, sn a wellorgane 
Jad sovety, will tam knowledge of hus business, ome 
knowledge for general socal and cine purpotes, and 
perhaps some also for purposes of mental enlargement. 
Ignorance a Social Handicap—Now 1m static ervili- 
zation wath ws fixed msttsuons and occupations, the aver 
‘age person acquires the kmowledige needed for hus sphere 
‘of life, and techmeally ts well informed even though he 
may not have the general koowlege pussessed by the com= 
munity Tn ths seose one may speak of a laborer, a me 
chanic, a farmer, or 3 merchant as educated, rf he under 
ands bis awn business. But m a dynamic age, especally 
it it i also democratic, a new distincvon creeps in Mea 
‘move into a larger evcle than that aboat thers own o¢~ 
reupations, they afe part of a complex civic and social 
forgunuzation; enterprising members are moving upward 
and the unenterprising downward. Hence the person who 
soquires the larger reneral cvic and ecltural knowledge 
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‘ecomes, other things being equal, more suited to the ca 
dinons of hfe and is educated, as ageanst another who is 
‘ignorant because he failed for some reason ta attain this 
larger knowledge Again as the person educated 1s pre- 
sumably fit for the hugher demands of society, he meets 
swith approvat, but his fellow, who failed to make a sies- 
ilar attainment, 1 slighted because he is not capable of 
satisfying those demands Furthermore, the moet gn0- 
rant, bemg unfit for higher demands, are, according to the 
Darwinian explanatioa, in process of elimination They 
receive accordingly a wretched wage, are poorly housed, 
are victims of disease and fail to garde their eildren 
telfigently im so complex a critzation. Ignorance, there- 
Sore, becomes a matter of real importance to society, for 
the individual is forced into conditions that push always 
toward ultimate extermination, and society becomes bur- 
dened with an ever-increasing dead weight of apathetic 
humnanty 

Social Policy toward Ignorance-—Now if igmo- 
ance, incapaesty, and vicousness meant the same thing 
society should for its own sake hasten nature's methods 
and fre self from this unerturable load as soon as poe 
sihie, but if on the other hand, incapaesty and wietousness 
are largely due to ignorance, and ignorance is remediable, 
thea soeia} policy should aam to bamsh agoarance, at east 
nats worst forms Thus isthe policy defintely adopted 
democracies, which for freedarn's sake banish censor 
ship over specch and thought and make all knowledge 
accessible through the school and the press Society has 
turned with tehe purpose toward edacatcon, and 1s bent 
‘on makng ignorance an umposstahty Recognising that 
individuals, as such, eannot under the eondinons of Life 
be depended on to attain an eforation through their own 
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cfforts, the state is commatted throughoat Westem civiix 
satton to a polcy of general compulsory edvcation 

Social Education —The eiuef dfficslty heretofore has 
een to decide how best to bansh the worst forme of 
ngnorance At frst st 28 assumed that 2 knowledge 
of language and arnhmetic was suficmt, on the naive 
‘assumption that a person equipped with these would of 
‘ss own accord obtain other keowledge also This theory 
2s rapidly disappearing theoagh disappoxtment at e+ 
sult. The movement now 15 t> furnish increasingly 
broader knowledge so that a progressive society must 
devote itself more and more to efucation, enlarging 
the “school population,” 50 ax to anclode even adults 
and relying increasingly for sonal progress on the 
qual of edacation given tos members Society, there 
fore, through books, magazines, ad newspapers, through 
lectures and euitaral institutions and assoerations of all 
sorts, as well as through puble and specialized schools, 
as devoting itself to the task of ging to vs estzens 28+ 
dostral and techmeal mstrucon, knowledge of avic 
dates, a serentife comprehension of the simpler principles 
of hygrene, santtation and detctes, and opportunites to 
acquire the elements of evitural knowledge Formidable 
4 this hist of knowledge may seem, 1 easly can become 
1 common possesion, and in many communities widet 
ssfucation of this sort 1s already a matter of course It 
remains for society (o systematize and enlarge this knowl: 
‘edge, and to insist that every person be given the oppor 
tunity, in fact as well as sn theory, to get a vigorous grasp 
of the knowledge society has acquired from past genera 
tong and is inereasing by its own effers. 

tis, of course, an error to assume that i€ such an edi= 
cational system were in thorougt working order, soval 
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‘evils would thereby be eliminated Economic conditions 
are also a determunng factor m socal hfe, and in some 
respects the most powerful But 1f good économie con- 
dnnons are supplemented by 2 real edcation, made gen 
eral, one would not be rash im arguung that the basss for a. 
right civilization at last existed, and that from henceforth 
the evil an social fe would gradually tend to disappear. 


CHAPTER XxV 
POVERTY, FAUPERISM, AND CRIME 


‘The discussion of the two previous topics naturally 
sngyests the treatment of the present subjects, An appre= 
ceation of the sigmficance of explosation and ignorance 
1 fundamental to any understanding of society's geeat de- 
fects This 1s mare evident m the case of pauperise thant 
1m crime or vie, for the connection between and igno- 
ranee 18 obvious, 


Poverty Ax Pacrenisne 


A dear distinetion should be made between poverty and 
pauperism Properly speaking. poverty 1s a relabve (erm 
and exists only by compansan wth higher standards A 
ultonaire is poor to a multimlionatre, and a man of 
moderate salary is wealthy toa low-wage carer Socally 
spealong, poverty ests when a person's annual snceme 
is near or below the usual social standards of common 
comfart and deceney far those of bus ¢lais oF vocation, 
and pauperism exists when persons need regularly to have 
their earnings or incomes eke! out by publie or private 
doles In primitive condhtions naturally there was 10 
paupersm, and paverty was hanoraile since al were poot 
‘Property was commimal and private wealth did not exst 
Private property in foods and Tard, ewil law guaranty- 
ang and regulating property nights, and the nse of a let 
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sure exploiting class, are the three agencies thal on Tater 
centuries brought the problems of povercy and pauper 
ism into the word In theory at 38 belter, m speakang 
of thase im poverty oF pauperis, not fo consider as pate 
pers those who, by reason of youth cr old age, or phryseal 
‘or mental meapaciy, are nit capable of performing 
some kind of useful service By common consent such 
dependency 15 cattfed to ayd as of right and obtains st in 
varying degree from fanaly of society 

Poverty and Natural Selection. —Under a systext 
of genetic development socieiy should pay no attention 
(© problems of poverty and pauperism and alms, if given 
at all, should be looked on as unwise altrosm deserving 
even soma censure Mor, under natural conditions poy- 
crty prevails, a few straggle towards and attamn wealth 
amd ease, others fall sn the compeniton, anil the wealer 
properly should che of unger of ws attendant eve Tt 
ss natial selection, acd human experience voxces wn the 
theory that war, oF entthroat competition, 13 the natural 
state of man ‘The sonalizing process 18 seen first when 
he km oF the brotherhood began to assume responsbil- 
ity for those of their own Blood, and wealther men be- 
an to have “poor relations” "Then rebigon, pluton 
thropre agencies, fraternal orders, labor wmons, and finally 
the state, took part in xt ane by one, as the struggle 
for eustence became keener and humamtananism grew 
stronger AL present socety 35 so sensitive to human 
suffering, aul so sltrmstc, that the burden of sts obliga 
tions am respect to chanty 38 becomng too onerous, ad 
the okl system 1s collapsing by ws on weight, owing %0 
the severe socal erses that have developed in many cote 
tines because of the great war and ts attendant Snancial 
szises 
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‘Systems of Charity.—It would be possible to argue 
that charity in its numerous formas w on the whole so- 
cially mjanous? Large amounts of money and human 
‘energy of a high grade are anally devoted (o palliative 
and statical methods of chanty, in #24 comparison with 
the small amount devoted to preventive and. remedial 
measures The system reminds one of a busy housewite 
vigorously expending tome and energy wn wiping up the 
‘water {roma an open tap, but fang sn her excitement t0 
tum off the tap itself Charity workers of all sorts are 
‘well agreed that the real causes back of poverty and pau 
periam are (1) the lack of steady work the year round, 
especialy true of inefcient and unskalled labor, (2) 
sickness through ignorance, wretched housing, poorly 
cocked or defcent food, and preventable juries m busi- 
eas, (3) a lack of the knowledge needful for sucessfn 
Ihome making, and (4) vice and crue, largely products 
‘of social environment Now if as a matter of theory the 
money, Iabor, and comecrated devotion at present ex: 
pended in charity were diverted for even a lemted term 
fof years to efforts for the removal of these conditions, 
and the creation of a pubbe opimen against them, sn 
questionably a large past of the present need would be 
iminated No such tche poly, of course, can be pit 
into immediate operation, but the possibihty of a policy 
iming at the ehmination of the uses of extreme poverty 
should be taken into account, and the worst features of 
the present system eliminated one by one Poverty, as 
distinct from pauperis, is an estermational problem, the 
problem of a whole criization? ard all that can be ex: 
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pected from 2 given government omer present condi- 
tions is Dat it keep the standard of Viving fairly decent, 
suid devote attention to the elimination of eondtions ber 
low the standard 

Social Betterment.—As far as fandaments! condi- 
tions are concerned, it is obvions that if sodustres are 
wisely regulated and careful oversight maintamed over 
the conditions of labor, and if steady employment can be 
rendered more and more possible, and undue competi- 
tion and explowtation retuced to hares proportions by 
law and opmion, the chet difficulties wil have been over- 
come General and industria? educateon will aid much 
an the process. Through labor orgarizations and through 
‘municipal regulation, the conditions of labor and fhving 
should be improved, s0 that unnecessary sickness and in- 
sgres may be elursnated As pobhe inteigence develops 
and evi improvement is demanded, beter housing, sani- 
tation, ard a knowledge of domestic econorntes will build 
up stronger bodies as a bans for growth xm mental cax 
pacity The time should come when sonety wil look 
‘upon sts entire burden of charity as an “old man of the 
seas,” an ineulus to be shaken off as toon as possible, 
Curiously enough, socrety now smules approval at the e¥- 
‘tublshment of a new asylim or hospital, but hegrudges 
the money for wmproved schools or for serentific expen- 
ments tooking towards the elaunation of sickness and 
isease When, on the other hand, it deliberately mutt- 
plies its educational ageneses, lope of sts charities onc by 
‘one, caneels the charters of “benevolent” unsttations a8 
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they czase to be needed, and prevents accidents by safety 
devioes, then socety may claum to bave reached a condi- 
ian of tebe progress Altruste energy sm that case wil 
toe devoted to progressive morements, aiming to build up 
the eulteral standards of the race, instead of expending 
ftzelf in an effort to perform a constantly increasing task 
on a relatively decreasing iacome. 

Pauperiars Should Be Abolished—The funda- 
mental social aims should, of sourse, be to abolish pauper 
ism im its entirety No economic system should rest sat= 
isfed with a condition im which physially capable men 
and women are supported without corresponding exer- 
tion on their own part Farm colonies, labor eolomes, 
industrial training, all such agencies should be wulized to 
free society from is parantes both ich and poor The 
cave of dependent chulren, the age, amd the sick 98 dif- 
ferent, and agencies for the prevention of such depend- 
fency are essential The chief remedies here, agasn, are 
‘myproved economic conditions and education | Few ehil- 
dren would be dependeot 1f fathers earned « living wage 
and occupational aceiéents were reduced to a mosmum * 

Poverty Should Be Lessened—Poverty in itself 
isnot an evi f @ fair standard of Wrving #8 assured, per= 
manent employment tolerably certain, and proper faci 
ties available for the health, comfort, and education of 
huldren Tk 1s not likely that society for centures will 
limmate poverty, but st can conceivably bash pauper- 
‘sm and the strendous conditions of poverty. £0 38 10 les= 
sen the strain of a low-wage system Any one at all 
familiar with the condmons of hard-working families, 
marvels at their ski up Household economies and thet 
devotion to one another and to ther weaker neyghbors 
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Some of the very best achievements in human character 
are to be found among the poor, who need but better op- 
portunaties to became our most capeble and reliable ei 
zens Every precaution should be taken to prevent sach 
persons from being foreed into pauperssn, for when once 
that «aint of passive helplessness, or an eagerness for 
parasitic support, gets into the blood, degeneracy is 12> 
entable, To the worthy poor, socety owes sympathy 
and justice, to the desperately poor, a helpimg hand and 
‘wider opportunnies, to the pauperized, seli-teproach, 
pity, but a policy of elimnavon, uplifing if posable, 
otherwise segregating. preventing reproduction of kind. 

‘Chanty as alms-grving, on the other hand, should not 
be ooked on a8 3 high form of altresm, the better opinion 
of the age fighis against that view of it Chanty is a 
temporary remedy, useful in backwrard, but obpoxtous in 
Igher civhzation. The highly developed. intunively 
shrink from chanty and prefer atarvavon or suiode as an 
akemative Such feelings of prde and self-respect de- 
serve to be fostered, they should not be stamped out by 
well-meaning but ignorant persons who give chanty ins 
stead of inteligent service toward the removal of the 
causes for the need of it The time was when men asked 
for bread and received & stone. now they ask for work at 
4 living wage and receive bread Of the two, the eft of 
tread ss worse than the hnrhng of the stone Fraternity 
and socal justice are the proper gets to those who ceed 
both food anv lanes. 
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Strange as it may seem, crime is considered 2 more 
hhopeftd “social phenomenon than paupensm, If the 
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cxsetial bass for social actinty is vigorous persone 
abty, a ermal represents a fugher type than an wert 
pauper, whose heredity is defective and whose chief 
characteristic © passinty Even the crime of the one 
class may socally be less myurous than the vice of the 
other "In studies of defective heredity, of which there 
have been several 1 recent years, st 1S noted that the 
stronger strains of a degenerate stock turn to drunken- 
ness and to enme, and the weaker to pauperam and 
sexval vier, 

‘Changing Standards in Crime—Criminality aleo 
say be looked on as a sort of stavism, a survival from 
former ages when murder and robbery outside one's fam- 
ily oF dan were considered hocoraite Many of our 
criminals would have been “leading eizens” a few cen- 
tures back, and extolled ie legend hike Robin Hood of 
Dick Turpin, just as some of our lading cizens to-day 
ray in the ‘ext centory be considered a5 crminals 
‘Theft was ance a cet ofense, and the duel and the fexd, 
10 say nothing of lynching, sil meet with pubhe approval 
Jn some parts of Western civikzavon Tt is a question 
‘whether the cneres of exptalntic “comering,” profteer- 
ing, and the many other forms of exploration are in 
puble opinion soual offenses, or exbsixvons of shrewd- 
ness deserving of approval’ “Theft tothe thief is a sort 
of fer taliowie, Tle consders that he has been exploited 
by society, and he explits another's property as, com= 
pensation for his own iajures It would be possbie by 
‘Nietzschean philosophy to glorty marder, theft, and se- 
duction on the basis of a lagher law, the law of rght, 
excellent authority could be found for it also in Machia- 
vel, in indveidualstic phosophy, and wn the argument 
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that the means is justified by the end? Yn common opin 
jon crime depends on the amount of it che greater the 
snime the more the tendency of the public to condone; 
and, invertely, pomsshment ss relatvely severer for petty 
offenses 

Crime 1a Its Development —Treason was the only 
Jegal enn mn early ervilzation, other matters bemg left 
to private settlement Then enmes against the person 
were taken one by one under evie cognizance at being 
agnnst the peace, and m comparatively late ages crumes 
‘against property became public offenses Many a person 
is even yet in doubt as to whether offenses against his 
Twonar of that of his family should be given personal at- 
tention oF referred to the cours Corporations ate com 
paratively new am the somal world, and their property 
‘rights are mot respected as are thast of persons Many 
person would cheat a corporation, out of a calway fare 
{or instance, who would scorn to cheat bis ral 7 busi 
ress One tight add also that many corporations still 
Tack the conscience that presumably should accompany 
privilege and the grft of legal personality Tn short, the 
nation of crume is i-defined, as befts an age of transition 
‘when nations are passing from an agneuiiural crvha~ 
‘ion with its statie eomitions to « keenly competinve 
commercial régune It is importent, therefore, that in 
criminology ove should not rely evermach on notions of 
cme conveyed by statute books and commentaries on 
criminal law, for those are based on the past and fail to 
(ake readily into account newer developments n cilia 
tion 

Crime as “Misdirected Energy.”—If one’s theory 
of crime is based on a stady of social force, it is hard 
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to escape the comslsion that crise is “misdirected en- 
ergy” In such scnologizal tudes of ere a8 those of 
Lombroso and Fert, for example the question of hered- 
itary cvirinal tendency is discussed withthe islied con 
clusion that there is only avery sail peteentage of erim- 
inals who are inherently vicious because of ichersted ten- 
dencies Tn the ease of suck persons the only possible 
remedy is for somey permanently to segregate them and 
(o prevent them from propagating If the marks of the 
ccominal type cam realy be axcertamed, 24 Lombroso as 
serts, or if exctain criminals by thew acts show such ten- 
dlences, the law should not hinder society from perma 
rently separating them from their fellows. af ct by 
painless death, at any rate by hflong sechusion im sut- 
able confinement As for the renarnder of the enmunat 
class, writers are agreed that ther ermnaty ss altogether 
de to the conditions of their environment Now erin: 
inelogists never argue that because a person has become 
enmital through emnronment, therefore he should be 
allowed to efeape the penalty for hus acts Only an ap- 
proximation to exact justice can Le expected ia an um- 
perfect entation Theceimsnal may not deterve punish- 
tment in the proper sense of the word, but irespective of 
how fe became 20, he is-a dangerous ctzen and must be 
treated as such Such treatment may involve detention, 
seclusion, compulsory traimg of some sor, perhaps ever 
death, and some sach action 3 socially necessary, even 
though there may be twinges of soctl remorse in the do- 
ing of it. Yet all methods of that sort ought to be con- 
sidered as temporary, leading on to the larger policy off 
the practical elimination of crime Ths should sat sn 
these days seem lke a wild suggestion No man living, 
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‘or his son, nor his sone som will ete the fnal disappear- 
ance of crime from society, and yet cath should see 
grow teatively Jest through serene study and wiser 
ew. 

Sociological Remedies for Crine—Physiclogcal, 
piychological, and eugenic studies of abnormal man have 
already Been begun and from themt will come social over 
flghe over degenerate stacks, stimulation of the better 
members, aeparation an] the gridial elimination of the 
worse, and of all habstual criminals Social overaght 
over degenerate farulies would, from every pont of 
view, be one of the most profiable measures whch s0- 
‘ney could take 

In the second place, erminologysts agree that most of 
‘sr criminals are potentally normal persons, who have 
become abnormal phyncally and mentally through de 
fective murture, education, and lack of opportumty for 
advancement Thes, of course, is mamly due to the ex- 
tatence of umslled, poorly pasd fabor, native and abn, 
‘who lace proper food, houting, soca} enjoyment, and 
‘economic opportunity "The existence of such a class ix 
preventable, and 3s & perpetun! menace to higher cule 
zation Furthermore, the largest percentage of the erie 
mma} clastes 18 made Up of minors mn adolescence and of 
the older youth of both sexes, who at that time mae! of all 
need what they so rarely have, mmely, wise gucdance and 
cultural strmuh The suceess of 2 wieer policy is clearly 
shown by the results of a proper probation system, juve- 
rile courts, industrial and dseplnary schools, and re- 
formatories for ober frst offenders If out poorer pop- 
lotion were gover fanrer opportmites in edscation, and 
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a better preparation for industrial life and social enjoy- 
ment, erime among them would be risimized. 
Conficxing Moral Standards—There would still 
roman a large class of offenses ds to the conditions of 
ethical standards The old time religious basa of ethics 
is weakening Many of the ethvcal teachings, of the Old 
‘Testament at east, are inferior to the practices of the 
‘present generation, and the opinions of councils and clergy 
‘on cewer questions of etbies are taken at their face value 
‘only, even within the churches, On the other hand, the 
scientific bases for complete mora! codes are not yet exact 
‘eiough for use, so that public opinion is often umable ta 
dende between right and wrong, except in the eave of ac- 
tions condemned or approved as the result of generations 
of racal experience To meet these conditions social, re- 
Ingious, and educational agencves should devote them 
selves vigorously to the task of working out a newer eth- 
for newer social sins, and wnitedly to develop as rap- 
ly a8 possible a publc opimon and agencies for social 
contro}, that will guide men's assbrtions toward socully 
approved conduct Under present conditions persom can 
commst comes and retain therr somal respectabality, be- 
‘cause public opimon is too vague For instance, ques 
tos arise as tothe justification or condermation of vio- 
lence in strikes, hynclung when law is incompetent, “cor- 
ners” mn necesstes of life, bribery in polives, profs from 
the sale of narcotics, and the sale, tact or actual, of ones 
vote in elections of in legulatores AM these are, of 
course, condemned by the moralst, but in practice are 
‘often condoned by pubic opsmon. Until there iss reén- 
forcement of ethical prnciples based on scientific teach- 
ings and standards of social uisiny, there wall be crime, 
dur to our transitional ethics. When once these prin- 
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ples are formulated and socially approved, the power of 
organized pobhe opmion is so formidable, that men will 
tend voluntanly to devote their energses sn safer and «0 
cally wise dirertions, 

Eni of Poor Methods of Regulation —One of the 
defects of an imperfectly developed cwibeatiot ws that 
attempts (0 regulate or suppress supposed evil often re 
sult man aggravation of the evi iuelf* For mstance, 
society has developed s0 vast and intncate 3 system of 

mnal law and procedure in respect to the detection, 
‘nat, and purishment of criminals, that with all the re. 
form of the fat hundred years itis still the despatr of 
the philosophic jurist and the admration of every believer 
in exeumlocution and chicanery Law schools like the- 
‘logical sermmans, seldom graduate pholocophes, 60 that 
lawyers are often soiled a the desis of thewr hus 
but inexpert im the swple principles of jurisprudence and 
petology As judges and lemslators are chosen lucy 
from the membership of the bar, the same emphasis on 
detail and techaicalty manifests itself in decison and 
fw, a0 that too often a legal eystem seems, a1 Dickens 
nat i a device for “how not to do it" Unquestionably 
this 1§ one cause of erme The delays and evasions of 
the fw, 16 failure to conform fo newer social standards 
and conditions, ite practical, though unsntertional, favor 
stam, the expense of litigation, mostly unnecessary, all 
combi to sap one of socxty’s most valued achievements, 
reverence for and obedience to law It 1s anconcervable 
that if sooety had (o make anew sts legal aysten, £ 
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rearrange its manner of fife so 23 to stop the manufac 
ture, as it were, of a vicious population It is « question, 
for example, whether minors who commit offenses, shoufd 
‘ever be considered as criminals, or whether they should 
not rather be given wise advice nd duciplinary traning. 
Ie is probable that the idea of the yuverle court, pro 
bation, and the industria schoo, wll result un treating the 
‘offenses of minors a8 property under special edcational 
tupervision, recher than cnmnal junedicton © While 
the city welfare department will remove one by one the 
vious conditions that drive so many young persons into 
‘offenses agus the Taw. Tt is also probable that persons 
charged with minor offenses, expecaly af fist offenders, 
will cease to be considered criminals and be placed on 
probation anid made ether to pay civil damages or be 
(weated through other agencies than the prison, for ex 
ample, the hospital, the industrial reformatory, oF the 
farm colony 

Social Freedom from Crime—it hardly stems stor 
pran to hope that sociery might largely free ise from 
nme Hf it would systematically sogregate the hardened 
crminal, supervise degenerate stock, give epecial train: 
jing to youthfal and first offenders, and make steady 
improvement ia the conditions of hfe, raising eeonomis 
standards, and simplifying ecinnal law and procedure 
|A generation of the next century may perhaps Jock at 
the rume of our Sing Sings, with ruth the same feel= 
ing that x modcrn visitor gazes at the medieval dungeons 
of Europe Walkam Mors may not have been far wrong. 
in drearing of a time when criminal law had become ob- 
solete and enmmals so rate thal, if crime were come 
‘TaStt Resell wa Baby, The Moly of ihe Tepe, Thomas 
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mitted, the offender found kis panishenent in loneliness 
and restore, 

(Crime Is Not Natural.—It is ordinarily thought that 
if punishment for enme were removed from the statutes, 
‘everybody would at once become exger to commt enme 
‘As & matter of fart, our enmunal statutes even now 
apply only to a very small percentage of the poptlation 
‘The larger part of a people are moral, and prefer to te- 
amin 30 beeanse of ther deste for social apprebation 
TE popular opimon could be strengthened, and vicious 
‘orxltions removed, it would make small difference to the 
reat majority of the people whether there was a criminal 
code or not Men naturally Jove to be in sympathy with 
their fellows, and nothing more quickly destroys the 
best in a man than the knowledge that he 1s looked 
‘on an a socral outcast. The crimna’s psychology 18 ab- 
rormal, because he is in an abnormal situation Work- 
crs bike Mrs Booth? make ckar the fact that prisoners 
are human dengs, longing for 3 something they 10 
onger enjoy; the consciousness of being an integral 
Dart of their race, working with i and for i, as every 
smormal man should Criminals should be socialized, not 
antagonized, and the process of soctalizmg a potential 
criminal should begia mn the eradte and be particularly 
emphasized through the adolescent penod If our present 
social orgamzation, 30 prolife a breeder of enminals, 
‘would adopt a tele poly an respect to crime, the eco- 
‘one and socal waste volved m “mmsdreected enetgy” 
in policing might be drverted to useful socal activ 
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INTEMPERANCE AND SEXUAL IAMORALITY. 


‘DereMreance 


Next to sexual immorality m its prevalence in mod= 
‘em avihzation is the evl of sntemperance Though 
for the purposes of discussion thes term will be chiefly 
restricted to phenomena arising from the excessive use 
of alcoholic drinks, yet im theory the use of narcotics 
should be included, since the effects from the use of 
drug and liquor are much the same Certainly no one 
can deny the enormous evils incident to such forms of 
intemperance, evils so deep-rooted and widespread as 
senously to hamper the forward movement of society. 
Tt is natural, therefore, when these evils first force 
themselves on the attention, to follow primitive instincts 
find favor a policy of taba For this reason, society, 
under the rmpulse of an awakenng conscience, may, 
as i the United States, forbid the manufacture and 
sale of hquocs, or rt may refuse to allow ther amporta~ 
tion, of ele may probtat the sale of bquor to certain 
classes, when plainly inmucal t> socal welfare, as, for 
‘example, in the case of minors or the sblled em 
Ployces of rasleads All tabus have their utty, and 
are more or Fess effective 1m proportion to the thor- 
cughoes of enforcement and the strength of public 
a 
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opinion. Asa permanent poiny society ast havea more 





States prohibition came es the chmax of generations of 
agitation, and final action was powerfully aided by the 
war situation Te would be an error, however, to argue 
that public opinion was not, aide from ese war, strongly 
in favor of the Eighteenth Amendent to the Federal 
Constitution Thece states? only withheld their approval, 
and thcte are relatively smal! and contain populations 
largely of foreign bith or parentage I is sot at all 
IMkely thatthe amendment ever will be repealed, although 
concessions through Congressional law in respect to al= 
sohohe per cent may possibly be made Presumably, 
for a whole generation there will be snwmerabie legal 
shlls and x enforcement of law, but gradually, as the 
older generation dies away, the Dewer generation, un 
‘used (0 the saloons and unfamiliar wath hquors ag bever= 
ages will develop & puble opcon defintely adverse to 
the return of former condstions Unquesbonably the 
exomomc gain and greater production through the paste 
ing of the saloon, to say nothung of snereased social 
happiness, will give the ation an advantage that may 
have great influence in determining other nations (9 
adopt the same policy It is conceivable, for example, 
that Cepeda, whose social snd economic interests are 50 
closely interwoven with oars, could continue the traffic 
{ntorleating Liquors af the séoption of prohibition in 
United States becomes justified by experience 

Other Policies in Use—It may be, however, that 
‘nations other than the United States may prefer some 
other policy ageinst intemperance than that of prohibtion, 
TWHew Tener, Conversa acd Rios Hind 
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for, after all, prokiitory laws in themeclves are fow in 
grade, as compared toa wise but slower poly of emma 
fion through education and modifcation of social en- 
vironment 

Tt should not be assumed, for example, that in West- 
fem eivilwzanon abstinence is synonymous with temper 
ance Stimulating beverages will probably be 10 some 
extent used in many parts of the world in the ature 
as in the past. Drinking habits are too widespread, and 
the attractiveness of liquer 2s too powerfal to permit of 
general disuse, for many generations at Teast But a 
Jarge patt of the evils of intemperance should disappear 
and the sooner the better If x poly of systemate 
reduction of the drinking habst were atopted, 1m place 
of attempts at complete ancubvlaton, a first step might 
tbe made by insistence on the panty of hqvors offered 
for consumption. the State should insist on a set standard 
of purity a8 a prerequinte for permission to place iquot 
fon tale Then, too, if liquors of low akohohe per cent 
gradually supplanted stronger beverages, crimes of vio- 
Jence would be lessened im number. Furthermore, many 
‘improvements in the system of regulation can be devised, 
50 a8 to clcunate certain evile eoberent 10 license eyt- 
tems There are many questions in a heme eystem 
needing more careful study, such as, for example, the 
methods of obtaining lenses, the proportion af saloons 
to population, the evils arising from sales by lube, drug- 
stores, and illegal bar rooms, and the relation of the 
police to those legally or illegally engaged at the trafic, 
Possibly a3 a substtute for a lioese system, experi- 
rests m monopolies of manufacture and sale shoold be 
‘carefully studied, so as to see whether oF sot the element 
of private profit can be eliminated, This would be a 
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‘most important modification, for if the economic motive 
for the multiplication of sales could be removed, stles 
‘would largely dimunish, and advocates of temperance 
would be able to exerese greater influence m legulation 
For this reaton the Scandinavian system, in which a 
philanthropie eorporanon controls a monopoly of the 
Dusinees and suppocedly devotes all profits above a low 
maximum t0 public use, 5 8 method worthy of serious 
attention. 

‘Then, too, the State might reluse the privilege of the 
rails to publications contarning advertisements of liquor, 
Just as the Federal Governmem of the United States 
Fefuses to allow lottery advertisements to be thus dis- 
tributed Ie is not unblely, also, that pute opiman 
might be brought to bear on newspapers and magazines, 
$0 as to induce them to bar from their cohumiy all 
advertising matter in respect to the sale of hquors, In 
the same way a sort of soval boycott, ke that of the 
Consumers’ League against sweat-shop goods, mmght 
be created agairat hotel and devg, grocery, and depart- 
ment stores that keep Irquors for sale An aroused 
publ. opmon, banrung advernsements and restricting 
sake to hoemsed places handling hiquors only. would cut 
‘off two great sources of the spread of the drinking habit, 
for judteious advertising sneeases sales, and the stmlas 
‘of private profit leads many firms to add the sale of 
liquors to their other fines of business 

Influence of Right Education—Much, also, has 
been and can be accomplished by assocutons for the 
‘promotion of temperance |The mfluence of such move 
‘ments 1 pewerfel when they seek to strmulate men to 
Tight action by appeals to hugher motves based on & 
real knowledge of the situation Scsentfic eduratio 
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alo is an inflocatial factor, but all tempts to educate 
the youth or to develop public opimon should be fair 
and should sec to present the question as a whole, not 
cemphasiang 1s aboormal and one-sided aspects, Ex 
laggerated teachings in respect to utemperanee are harm- 
ful m the long rus, since more exact knowledge brings 
revulsion of fechng If snstructon in erperance is 
given in the schools, as am the United States it is ame 
portant that text-book and teacher handle the question io- 
teligently, and present st, not sumply as a physiological 
and moral problem, but as a matter afecsng the whole 
of socal Lfe and demanding the formation of social 
standards and purpowve actrmty The churches also 
eed to adopt the same wiewpout Religious cempet- 
ance agtation would better emphasize a secnbfic study 
of the question as a socrl problem, rather than make 
ita rebgrous demand, swalvang a war against the saloon 
Tnmtead of arousing the combacve and sympathene emo- 
tions of there audiences, the rmnstry would better ap- 
peal 10 the wtliee by x carefel presemation of the 
larger aspects of the question arising from sceal and 
sorenie studies In place of their insistence on personal 
pledges, they would accomplish more by attempts to 
improve regulation and to modify socal condoms 
Habite of Social Drinking—The question of ine 
temperance has, However, 2 more completely sooolngical 
hake ince the deste for dries also a socal force AS 
2 desire 1¢ 1s 1m orgin physiologial. psychological, and 
oral To sopal life the use of Siqsors tus become a 
custom, and many persons drink simply because t is 
tual at meals or m socal compasionshyp They have 
ne craving for liquor because of its effets, but merely 
Tartake of or formsh the Geverage customary of socal 
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erations, whether it be coffee, mneral wate, oF liquors. 
Enndently the remedy for such a custom, #f one is de 
smanded, les in sts modification by argument, and through 
inntation of examples st by social leaders Tt is, how. 
ever, the least objectonabie form of dembing, and, if 
ever went (2 excess, would probably lead to ‘90 
further discussion than that over the growing use of 
coffee or tea The custom may naturally become ent 
when the amount of liquor consumed beooes large, and 
the element of waste treomes 2 factor in the situation, 
along with tendencies toward drunkenness by the weaker 
suembers of souety A relatively lrge part of driking 
for social purposes is done i saloons and club rooms, 
because these are natural socal centers, persons who have 
‘20 moral objections to the saloon readily find sn st an 
atiractive companionship and much socabitny of a cer- 
tain sort Tn such casey the druskang may be merely - 
ciderial tothe socal features, and im many cases some 
‘other form of drisk would be equally acceptable Tt 1x 
probable, therefore, that when socety defintely under- 
fakes to furmsh atracte recreational centers, where 
abundant opportunites ae offered for socal enjoyment, 
many persoes who now frequent saloons will prefer 19 
pass their ome m these rival places of amusement, open, 
it may be, to ther farmihes also, and where liuor, of 
furmshed at al, would be sold only an its mnlder forms, 
as in Europe. One of the relly hopefs) movements of 
modern times i in the development of such social eaters, 
where mamerous classes of people may secure bgt c- 
Freskaments and arsusements of a better sort for tufing 

Paychological Aspect—II the desire for intoxeat- 
fing liquor is paychologial, it may be due to a morbid 
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craving (or the excitement of drunkenness, of to mental 
strum caused by reverses in bunmness, domestic losses, 
for disappointed amiations TF = person dniaks singly 
(or the ake of the efects of intoxication, he is essentally 
inresponstde and should be treated accordingly Pro- 
‘ation or compulsory detention for purposes of education 
and traming are the proper remedies. and sterner mea 
‘ures should be taken, sé necessary, to prevent such forms 
‘of mdulgence, lading, a8 they so often do, to crime ane 
vice, If grief or fnanesl reverses cause the demand for 
the stupefaction arising {rom mntoxteation, the chiel 
remedy lies 10 the diversion of attention from the ex 
cag cause, and the aroua! of pew unierests through 
fnendly asustance, adver, or even medal atention 
Such cases as these are relatively few in number, and 
‘the mental conditions should pass away with proper cate 

‘Phyriological Causes.—The really serious craving: 
for stimulants anse from physologeal cuses Tf a 
hhuman body 1s improperly or wnsuficietly fed, if the 
Tonge are ot rerulsely supplied with a proper amount 
of oxygen, oF ifthe body and nervous system are break 
ang down theough overwork or nervous strain due to 
‘worry, then the physical system demands rebef, and a 
feversh condition develope, an uneest ndicatve of ap- 
protching physical collapse Under sataral cond tions 
this state should be followed by lasstude, weakness, 20% 
eptibilny to disease, and ultrmately premature death, 
‘The proper remedies, of course, would be nourishing 
foods, sanitary conditions of housing and labor, and re- 
Jaxation from mental strain, Suck remedies ‘unforta. 
nately are oat of the question for Jow-wage earners, who 
‘must be satisfed with 2 mggardly sobsstense and a 
‘wretched earironmeat Under present conditions they 
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‘must remain in this situation, Largely because, trough 
defective traimng and numure, they lack imelligenos 
enough to understand thewr needs and the danger of con 
‘racting vicious babes If they had foresight, they would 
push upward in the econcme world and would not ro- 
main among poorly paid workers, but in their chort- 
ughtedness it 15 natural enough for thes, whea they 
find themscives wert, to inntate the habils of their neigh- 
bors, m order to find a temporary remedy for their condi 
tion Wherever there is poverty, there will be a de- 
mand for snmulants, not because of inherent wicked 
ress, as is sometimes thought, but because of imperfect 
bostly development Such persons are sickly, unsytiete 
sical, and age rapidly under the stramn of hie 

‘As hquor 1m all of its forms is easily obtamed and is 
comparatively cheap, the average person sn Western eivite 
zation turne to that’ Thus can be illustrated by a study 
Of the location of drinking places in any large city. 
‘The great mass of them will be found wherever the 
poor five In the sections occupved by slated working 
‘men, where economic and domestic conditions are bet 
ter, saloons ate fewer in number: in the so-called rest 
dential sections where the population has the maximucn 
‘of housebold comfert, there are few or no saloons 
‘Others wil be found massed near the vicinity of red-light 
disteiets and business centers, an the Inst case wo a8 t0 
rater to transient trade and socral drinking, or ¢o furnish 
Tiquer supplementary to 2 meal, 

‘Social Policies Important —Drinking, heretofore, 
tas been largely confined to men, bot henceforth women, 
as they enter econome and social Hfe, will demand the 
same privileges as their male kin, so that the drinking 
‘habit both public and private will probably be commen 
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among worsen, kexping pace with the growth or decrease 
fof the habit among mex Women snder pretest tender 
cies will hardly be deterred by the argument that women 
are different and shoold te fetter than men, a point in 
cthics somewhat dificult to prove 

[Now if this be a true statement of the case, evidently 
the remedy for intemperance among the poor wil nat be 
met by prolvbrtoa Moral exhertasions and educational 
information wall make small diference, a pledge would be 
a3 a rule efficacious only when followed by a radical 
change in coviroament, nor will socal substitutes for 
the saloon prove entirely satisfactory Profubition n= 
cvitably will be followed by slegal manufacturing, sales, 
and purchases. Remedies to be really effective must be 
far-reaching Tt wookd be mecessary, for snytance, to 
fight divease in all of ats forms, to make permanent 
proverent in sanitation, housing, and the conditions of 
Jabor; to forbid eluld labor én sofa, female labor. except 
under healthful conditions, and to regutate fully under 
police powers male labor in dangerous and duease- 
‘breeding occupations Systematic instruction in domestic 
economy and cooking should also be given to gis in 
the schools, and to mothers through mothers’ club, 9 a8 
to enable them to furmsh their fanuhes with nounsh- 
1g foods at so greater expense than that of the wretch- 
edly cooked foods of poor dietetic value now usually 
provided There should also be in every nesghborhood, 
parks, gymmasta, readmg-rooms, branes, and socral cen 
ters, through the utibzation of school buildings and ward 
halls, or rooms furnished by churches snferesed m 30- 
cual betterment If atthe sare time there was 2 general 
economic movement to clmizate poorly port labor, it 
4s obviots that the problem of intemperance would rapidly 
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assume less alarming proportions, and would become 
‘apable of ltmate settlement through social control 
and education 

‘Regulation of Drankenness.—As far as drunken- 
nes itself 1s concerned, there 1g need of a radial change 
‘social policy Drunkermess is stil under the law eon- 
sidered a enzae, thovgh all sence + against any such 
view. ‘The arrest and smpessonment of drunkards {orm 
a large part of the work of the poles, and the systema sn 
effects is socially vicious Drunkards should be treated 
as minors are under the modern aysiem The evream- 
stances should be carefully vestigated through 3 special 
‘court, probation used whenever possible. and cases of 
habrual dronkenness should have medeal treatment and 
‘be segregated m fare apd industrial colorues Under thes 
aystem, m place of wereasing domeste cares by the im- 
position of a fine, the wages earned ty the person under 
restraint could be legally drrected to the support of his 
family Those only should be teented as criminals wh 
deliberately drwk for excitement’s sake, and commit acts 
of violence For these the compulsory vodustial methods 
fof the moder reformatory are essential If a careful 
policy of this soct were earned out for a few years, 
the expense of wt would find ample ustifcation in ulate 
economy and sociat improvement 

Narcotics —The Umted States hy the Congres 
sional law of 1914 has adopted 2 prohibnory policy in 
respect to nareatis The law aims “to haut and coo 
tol the use of opiate drugs and cocaine by making thee 
Possession and distnbutron legal by other than those 
‘of professional and other status designated im the low”? 
"The habrtal use of cocaine results in erame and in moral 


Wiis Narcone Brig Proview, by Ds Eraen 3 Bokop. po 
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and qental degeneration; there can be no justifcation 
for its use and sale. Opiates, on the other hand, are es- 
sential im -medical practice, and by tomely admmistrar 
tion in case of wounds of painful aximen may save 
Iafe and reason Unfortunately physicans and surgeons 
may give opiates umecessardy, of protract treatment - 
duly, 20 that the physical system of the patient becomes 
adjusted to the drug and demands continued doses of 
‘opium, 30 as to deaden the physcal agony that other 
‘wise would result Pauients of tine tort are not “dope 
fiends! who deliberately seek oprum oot of a love of 
‘novelty, oF because of degenerate and neurotic disposi- 
tions ‘They became addicted to drags innocently, largely 
through the ignorance or carelessnest of their physicians, 
and. are often persons of high character and stelligenoe 
In place, therefore, of indiscriminate condemmation of 
all sers of opmates as vicious and degenerate, a proper 
distmetion should be made between those who deiberately 
Jndulge forthe sake of the effets, knomng in advance the 
danger of their action, and, on the other hand, those 
‘who innocently became users of drugs under direction of 
‘those assumed to be capable of gremg expert advice 
Yet an both cases the patient, once sn the gnp of 
opuum, should be considered not as vecious, bot as die 
rased | The remedy, therefore, is not am a sudden de- 
privation of the drug and consequent agony of suffer 
ing, but in a rational medical treatment by competent 
physicians well informed as to the snentiic facts and 
best medieal practice Quack practitioners and legal 
traffickers in drags should, of course, be suppressed, 
and the public and physioans generally should be educated 
25 10 the legitimate special use of opates and the great 
anger in the habual use of deugs of any sort whatso- 
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ever, In any cast, those addicted to the wie of dnigs 
shoud mot be treated a5 vieous, eriminal, or weal i 
‘will and intclec, they are physically diseased, poisoned, 
and need, not the jail or social condemnation, but rather 
careful medical treatment anmung to restore the patiest 
tm normal physeal health Piyscans themselves are 
‘often users of opiates, owing to the strain and irregular 
ity of Bfe necessitated by medval pracuce, soldiers alto, 
recovering from wounds, too often beconie addicted ta 
drugs, because of their physical condition, many forms of 
patent mediewe contain drugs that mn time make the users 
rug addicts, without ther knowledge. There should be 
more instruction of a scientific som given throngh the 
press to the publie at large, and, as already indicated, 
‘careful provision should be made for legalized praction- 
ere and hospitals wathorized to furnish opiates when nes- 
estary a6 part of a thorough treatment aiming to cute 
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‘The problem of sexual immorabty Ss one of the most 
serous that society has to face, and one in whose past 
solutions vt can feel least pride Sexual passion 1s a funda 
‘mental feelimg, and being necessary for racal continuance, 
is not mberentiy evi Thss passion is probably more n= 
tense in civilized man than sn the savage, owing to de ef 
fects of a more stzmalating diet, the use of clothing, and 
the development of a vied smagmation By natural evo- 
let, to0, those m whorn sexual feeling is weak tend t0 
dhe out through faiure to marry or through lack of de 
seendants On the other hand, the violently passionate, 
who farl to regulate indulgence through the inteleet, tend 
to become degenerate through excess or disease. Under 
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the law of survival, therefore, the human race is chiefly 
perpetuated by those of average or rigorous patsions, 
‘who ate controlled by social or personal reasons and who 
conform to standards of sexual indulgence set by racial 
experience 

‘The Social Problecs of Sexuality.—In past cen- 
tunes the very intensity of sexual pasnon focalzed 
sal and socal atienton on it, the dangers inherent 
in it were recognized, but the amtellect im sts ignorance 
‘ried to stem them by unwise measures, and the results 
Tnave been dutastrous, One of the saddest pages in all 
social history is the record of social tabu snd regulation 
in respect (0 sexual passions The problem now is not 
simply to work out a program for the regulation of hu- 
‘mun sexuality, but also to remedy, +f posible, the con- 
sequences of past errors It as a Subject that dematls 
the most serous consideration of thoughtful humanity, 
for the handicap of sexual vice 6 a most serious draw= 
‘back on soctal progress and the racal benefits hat might 
anse from a compretension of and obetience to the 
laws of sexuality are mncalelable 

‘The problem from the standpoint of sociology may be 
stated as follows, given a fundamental feeling $0 power- 
fol in us potential energy that st vies with econormc 
cravings af al sorts a9 2 stimulus to human actvity, 
how may st be guided into useful directions, while mn- 
culentally preventing st from becoming soeslly harmful. 
Had soetety from the beginning possessed this knowledge, 
it might have escaped many of the evils that now art 
Seemingly so ineradicable Even if modem saence fure 
rushed this inforsation, society might deem rise power+ 
fess in view of the condations of civilization Yet so 
‘cal handicaps cannot permanently retard ewilizaton, 
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provided only that socety sees ts goal and plans sys- 
‘ematical, 40 a8 to attain it 

‘The Sex Problem 2 Complex One.—Although the 
sex problem is fundamentally of great socal importance, 
the study of it devolves pimanly on other selences, 
chiefly biology, psyehology, economics, and ethies, for 
tus reaton a better understanding of the problem can 
be obtained by locking at it from these several view 
points, as aspects of 2 commen problem — Biotogically 
speaking, husnam stock should be propagated from the 
strongest physical strains, and the weaker should be 
climinated as rapidly a8 possible Psychology adds that 
‘vigorous mentality also should be takea into account, 
and mental weaktings Likewise eliminated From this 
tanwpoint society should axm to assist mature in ths 
climination, by developing & powerful pbc opinion, 
placing a virtual tabs on the manage of persons phy’- 
fcally and mentally defective, and those afficted with 
contagious sexual diseases Already public asylums seg- 
regate many defectives and prevent them from repro- 
duction, arn if the prevalence of sexual rhseases and 
their possible consequences were better imown, rant 
siage would become impowsble to many tmoral persons 
If teachings of this sort were made emphaue. supported 
bby scientific evidence, and set before the youth as embody- 
ing 4 standard demanded by the best socal mflueners, 
aveat forward step woul! have been taken 

‘The Racial Aspect Again, society should develop 
1 system whereby the betier part of the poptlation, bet- 
ter, de, im physique and mentality, would be encouraged 
to marty and to continue thee stock, 90 that each par 
would bring t2 maturity 2t last four cldren Under 
present coedinons its estimated chat «wo of the four 
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‘srould die without offspring, so that, onthe average, popt- 
avon would remain static at that rate of mereate Tt 
is unfortunate that society finds st necessary to segregate 
dor war purposes so many of its most capable males in 
the army and savy with small cpportuniues for marnage 
and home hfe, oF to approve a teligous system which 
demands celibacy from sts most consecrated men and 
‘women, oF an eduestional system that insists on the 
cexbtaey of its women teachers, of an economie system 
which necessitates the system of early marriages and the 
produciion of Yarge fazmles among the poor ani un- 
salled, and late and often childless marriages among the 
mentally energetic classes 

Evils from Celibacy —Celibacy, when practiced by 
tions physically and mentally capable of marriage and 
smlelligent. parenthood, is a social msfortune, and no 
supposed benefits in religious, educational, oF economic 
Wfe can usually counterbalance such a social enormity 
Relygous, educational, and econrmc systems should co- 
‘operate with evolubonary processes 1m favoring the ech- 
bacy of the unt and the marnage and parenthood of the 
social fit, amy system that works agaunst this prinerple 
is prama facie wrong, and, sf allowed to exist, should 
be able to justify itself by indisputable evidences of target 
social gain to offset social Joss It ss doubefal whether 
such a defense is posubie In addeuon to the socal loss 
of @ capable popelation, there are many serous evils 
ravolved am the celibacy of ether sex often results 
tm the secret practice of masturbation with its conse 
quent weakemmng of physical, mental, and moral Gber Tt 
esults im the development of prostitution and ammoral 
‘elationshnps, multiplying disease, wreclang homes, and 
‘bighting decency and the nobler amtstions. Among the 
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ore mon! it often develops an abnormal condition of 
rind by the constant repression of satural feelings, +0 
‘hat one's thoughts may beeoese eoarsened by secretly and 
almost onconseously dwelling on ferbsdden aspects of 
life, or by developing 2 mystical trend and expressing 
sexta emotions under the form of as abnoraal religious 
for philanthropic experience, marsfested through some 
form of self-renuncation. It is theoretically possible, 
‘of course, for ceibates to remain normal, to shun evil, 
and to perform much useful service in the world, Cer- 
Gainly the byes of many noble and altruistic men and 
‘women bear testimony to this fact, yet the question re- 
tmaing whether such sacrifices are really mecessary and 
‘whether conjugal and parental feelings might not better 
be allowed proper expression 

Soclety and Marriage—The celibacy caused by 
economic and social standards affexs proportionately & 
much larger percentage than educational and religious 
causes: and, being more largely unchecked by religious 
‘and ethical dealin, is productive of great evil Am 
Dicious young men stho desire to enter Iugher business 
fof professional infe. are compelled, if they marry at all 
40 postpone marriage until the earlier years of middle 
life This practically means that a simlar umber of 
young women of soci importance must delay ther 
‘marnage a proportionate mumber of years Young me 
rust, im consequence of this retardation of ma: 
either develop a high morality and resolutely maintain 
chastity, or ste yield to habits of mesturhetion or temy- 
{ations to prostitution, with their inevitable consequences 
‘Yet society, which is definitely committed to 3 perma: 
‘nent mosogamons marriage and is working toward ® 
standard of sexual ethics binding on oth sexes abr, 
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either sufficiently provides youth with motives of high 
morality nor shelds it efectrely against imidious tempe 
tation Science would emphasize mether an ammature 
nor a taie marriage Educational systems, therefore, 
economic incomes, and somal option should combine to 
rake it possible for marriage to take place soon alter 
the completion of the adolescent period Up to that 
time social effort showld be exerted to train young per- 
som in self-control Pareat and teacher ean do mich 
through carefully taught physiological knowledge of 
sexunbty, through emphasis on the care of the body and 
instruction ia dietetics, and by durceting the surging pas 
sions of adolescence toward cultural ideals and higher 
ambations Uf habus of selfcontrol are developed in 
Adolescence, they wall be continued in the marrige state 
Also, to the manifest mmprovement of conjugal feieny 
Changes Needed in Social Policy.—Such a poiny 
would savelve several important changes in the preseat 
system In the frst place the taba now enyomed on ds- 
ccusion of sexuahty should be removed It 1s 9 sure 
‘val from an age when sexual sgnorance had a cash 
value in the marriage market, or when a sexval (cling 
‘was thought to be of satanse orygin, and sexuality an el 
to be suppressed by castration or voluntary celibacy It 
is far safer to take the scxmtife view, and 10 assame 
that sex passion 1s 2 natural force, which ought to be 
powerful 30 a8 to ensure racial vogor, but always to ix 
Suet that it must be exntrolled and directed by the higher 
motions and the incelleet Then, too, children should 
be taught how to care for the body and how to expend 
ergy usefully m work, play, and caltaral oecopations, 
‘Young men, also, would have far fewer temptation: to 
sexual immorality if they had sonpler foods, physical 
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exercise, an outdoor life, and the siawkis of eee 
and intellectual purswts. A diversity of eutural fox 
terest and a knowledge of physiology and of the paychol- 
copy of adolescence" have a highly morahting mfiuence 
ignorance ofthe facts of sex 1s one of the great causes of 
sexual immorality anv indirectly is a chief came of 
marital discord Naturally suck & change in policy as 
that indicated above would need to be supplemented by 
a broader general education, so as to make it possible 
for youth 10 develop many caltural imerests, and to 
center economic fe earlier and yet with » wiser prepara 
‘won and in a beter physical condition Inevitably the 
State must cooperate by fumishing opportunities for 
cultural advancement, by better regulation of economic 
ctrties and by probibation of marrage for the sexually 
degenerate 

‘There Hs need of a change of belief in respect to the 
sanenty of indidual hfe Every norma) human life 
is sacred in its youth and while itis struggling to "make 
good” But sonety owes nothing but lifelong segrera 
tuon or a speedy death to those who persist in degrading 
the standards of social efficiency by their smmorahty 
Sexual perverts, both male and feraale, chonld be care 
fully culled owt of socal hfe and secluded permanently, 
0 a8 to prevent the continuance oftheir degenerate stock 
No degenerate person has a nght to marry or to becsme 
1 parent, for group safety is more important than an in- 
viduals sighs, especially when be is a pervert. This 
step which now seems radical, will seem most natural 
when hgher ideals in sexual ethics shall have become & 
common possession Under the influenee of an older 
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type of religious teaching, society has too long devoted 
ital to the stady of the sins of individual, tothe neglect 
of what is injurious oF beneficial zo society The ethics 
of the future must pay far more attention to the sins of 
vicious groups, and to contaminating social conditions, 
at the same time secking to develop s social conscience 
aor socal standards of ight acon. Under such a theory 
society would have the right to insst that persons plnly 
egeserate must no fonger propagate their kind, oF ea 
joy & freedom for whseh they have proved unfit 
Effects of Economie Conditions —It is nendless to say 
that economic conditions have a lange share in sexual vice 
‘The conditions of @ povertystncken proletariat drive 
many women into immorality for the sake of economic 
jpport. The ideals of virtue and chastity iose their at~ 
tractiveness in the face of starvation closely packed 
population of both sexes in tenement, shop, ant mil 
forms a condition in which the only wonder 1s that there 
4s comparatively so fntle ieamoraliy and s0 much fem 
zine refinement a8 there ss Another effect of vicious t<0- 
nome conditions is evident when young men of inherited 
wealth and few morals are tursed loose mn sciey to prey 
‘upon the weak or to Become vicims of the designing A 
Ausbehet in the tality of the crop rassed {rom “wad oats” 
4s rapidly growing, and parems mcapable of traning 
their children for social merality and ulthty should trans 
fer them to the compulsory méustnal school The lesson 
contained 1 Kiphng’s Coptains Courageous 2+ one well 
‘worth the consideration of fond bot fooksh parents 
Responsibilities of Medical Science —It goes without 
saying that medical science aso has its constructive work 
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‘If sexual senses acted the immoral onl, it might seer 
but fair retribution; hot unfortunately, Being contagious, 
the maooent suffer with the guilty, 2 suffering not semply 
physical but mental, Because of the imped suspicion of 
Immoral conduct Gonorrhea, as is well known, ia re 
sponsible for most casts of those Blind from infancy and 
ie a frequent cause of sterility Often sexually distased 
zn are 30 low morally as fo marry snnocemt women, who 
by contagion become syphilitic and pass on the taint to 
their children Such men deserve the lash Persons in 
such condition should refrain from marnage altogether 
and thus end their stock, and this should be true even 
though apparentiy cured by modern remedies Along 
“with the elimination of the perverse should go the elimi= 
ration of these most foathsome and widespread of 
ceases These sould receve special anvestigatnon and their 
victims be detamned fs hospitals for contagrous diseases Tt 
is an imperative necessty that humanity rd itself as soo 
as posnible of ths most senous physical apd moral hand 
cap, sexual mmorality and venereal dnease, which at 
present drags back some of the best products of our e= 
{nzation toward the profigate conditions whveh existed fm 
the ancient wortd 

‘Women’s Influence.—Too often in carrent diseus- 
sion it is tet assumed that the remedy for sexual evils 
depends on the attitatte of the male part of ramanity, and 
under present soral conditions thee ss wach truth in ths 
Yet it as protable that the remedy ultsmately will come 
from the sex mest vitally concemed—the female, apon 
‘whom falls the burden of gestation, the danger and pain 
of delwvery, ard the toil and responsibilty of nurture 
Only the ignorance of barbarism, seconded by unregulated 
‘male passions, coal! have developed the theory that in Sex 
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val relations the woman omast be submissive to her bus 
band in marriage, and oot of mamnage subject to male 
regulation By analogy fron: the animal world, and by 
even a modu of reflection, it should be manifest that 
in the field of sexval ethics the worsan, and not the mam, 
should dictate AS long as patrarchal conditions fasted 
‘and women were kept i sgnorance, as playthings and 
drudges to their Jords and masters, rebellion of any wort 
‘was promptly repressed by physical punishment, and by 
the terrors of church and state But the coming of de- 
motracy, along with economic fexiblity and freedom, 
fas put a different face on the matter, The marriage 
‘of barter and sale, though stu common enough, ie con- 
ventionally frowned on, and society demands that, in 
appearance at least, love and voluntary consent be the 
basis of marnage Through eeonorme and educational 
changes women are becoming free, and are lest and Jess 
ichned, ay they become inteligem on the subject, to 
marry merely for the sake of a home and support It 
Tas Become essential that wornen have such traning ad 
opportunity that, as an allerative to an economic mar- 
lage, they may be able to enter economic hfe and support 
thenuclves Tt 1 not hkely that many women would 
prefer an economic occupation fo 2 marriage om the 
tas of mutual love and domestic happiness, but every 
Intelligent woman should prefer (0 emer econcmie Ife 
and refram {rom marnage, if the basis of itis sexual 
subordiation, physcal degeneracy, and domestic ine 
felicity. In other words, woman through modern free- 
dom is developing personainy and self-respect, and de- 
sires to maintain aod to strengthen these in marriage, 
sf to lose them. 
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‘Toe Marriage Relation —The discoveries of 
stlenee also corrcborate this view of marriage The 
Phenomenoe of “aling in Jove” implies an intuiwe eo- 
gration of essential hkeness of type, though there art 
often diferences in deta If thee is alo a enstualret- 
‘ognition of sustable moral and mental qualities, and a gen- 
‘eal harmony of social attainment, the proper conditions 
for marriage are present. A woman intuitively knows 
that sach a marriage would being her happiness, and that 
any other kind would be “with sk" Inereasingty, there- 
fore, 2 woman as she becomes intelhgently trained, and 
developed. in persorabty, will demand sexval morality 
and self-control from her suutor and Wratband, and should 
have the ngit of dwvoree as a guaranty agamst deception 
fr brutality Thos implies that the truest and noblett 
‘women wil mate only wth sumlar men, and by social 
inmtation the prestige of an dite will create stmilar de- 
mands in every social class When wfomen vee that the 
real happiness of marrage 1s dependent on a radical wpe 
building of male sexual ethucat standards, they will be- 
in defintely to war against conditions that promote im 
morality, to educate their sons to as high standards as 
their daughters, and to unsst that wn all relationshups that 
fawvolve sexualty the male shall sopplicate and the female 
dictate terms While the male has stronger sexual in- 
stinets, he also has, by his own admsnon, « more power 
{ul intellect, and hence shosld readily be able to regulate 
his passions in order to attain the higher end of con- 
gal happiness and capatle offspring Science and ex 
perience unite in teaching that sf « gisl can be tramed t 
abhor sexual immorabty and drunkenness, a boy. with his 
supposediy more vigorous personality and mentality, can 
be trained to be chaste, and to be capable of controlling 
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bodily appetites, so as to wtibze his boddty and mental 
vigor in socially advantagzous direetions Parents and 
teachers should, however, not err n concluding that an- 
‘cleetuat knowledge 8 alone suficent  Edveation should 
devote vastly more attention than at present to the feel- 
ings ‘The higher emotions ean be developed by arousing 
ceultaral ideals, which absorh attention and divert enerpy 
ftom physical appetites 

‘The Distinctions of Sex.—Society errs im empha- 
sizing overmuch the difference terween male and female, 
there is proper distinction, and the terms manly and 
‘womanly should always conte a natural and fandamen- 
tal distmction between the sexes Yec ie haremshke te- 
clusion of woman ated her timid dependency on the male 
are rapidly pasting asthe sexes mingle m the home ere, 
1m edecational and econoee competition, and sn the free 
sociat hfe of the times The exxes inevitably will ap- 
proximate nearer to a common type in cultural attam~ 
iment, though Kept diferent by logral and paycholog- 
veal differentation anid foucnons Mee al, aside from 
these difleronces, there 1= 10 sharp dhatnetion beweet 
themascubne and fennioe Every man basa mother and 
inherits from her, yust as every: woman sohensts certarn 
etaaracterstics frome her father The extremes of male and 
female are far apart, yet, as the average 1s approsched, 
masculine and feminine trsts are oot xo dflerent but that 
there may be many real harmomes am seals, standards, 
and ambitions * 

Whi, therefore, biological diferences wil probably 
always result in mental dufirences, the fundamental ike- 
ess of a mentality mhented from a common racial stock, 
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‘wil form the basis for harmony of purpse, and the dis 
tinetions due to sex and to dilferences in traming wil 
upply supplementary and mutually attractive traits AS 
sewer prychological ciscovenies becotae part of education, 
attempss will be made deftely 10 develop qualities now 
lacking, so that mating may be based on scientific sight 
as well as on biologcal instinct and peycine attraction 
When general Inowledge is shared by both stxes alike, 
and racial deals and ethoca! standards influence the pur 
poses of both, they will plan unitedly for the final dimi 
ration of the demoraling condtons now so nfe through 
sexual profigacy. Experience shows that if ever the 
thie, fortified by scrnitfe teachongs, and anumated by a 
hatred of rice and a love of purity, tke a determined 
stand against the present low standards of vexual ethics, 
the mass of the population, by socal mutation and by 
education, wall conform, as a matter of course, to the 
standards set by social leadership, 
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Human Origing—The question as to the origin of 
san is asthropotogl, not sonologeat Not wnt! mane 
fond had erenged from arimoa cond:vons, spread into 
the natural food centers of earth, snd developed a rou 
le with its achievement and crvilzation can sociolog 
veal investigations Dejan Ancient and cassia) trade 
tions of human origins have, to be wore, had their hi 
fluence on socal policies, a8 for example, in the Hebraic 
acccunt of human eration, apd the “natural tate of the 
‘cul contract theores, but moder teachmgs beaed on 
ethnography are sll unable 1 decide between the s90%0- 
ened oF the polygenetic theories of the origin of the 
Truman race, although the consearoe of opinan pots 
the forme direction | Natural, theories of rac) eqoae 
Ay would be strengthened by the general acceptance of 
{he monogenetic theory, whereas tbe teaching of iherent 
racial supenority and infenenty would secnve support 
from the real theory 

‘Racial Digerencen—It one dregs the question 
of human origin, admittedly there are to-day races su- 
pent to others in achievement, just a8 eeamy mdividuals 
‘ofa race surpate others in capacity al attament The 
feal quesoon, however, is, whether such distinctions are 
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{inherent in the stock, or traceable to the effects of eondi- 
tions, that if reversed, would within 2 few eentunes r0- 
verse the place of higher and lower races Or, from 
sugother standpomt, can the so-called inferior races be 
developed after proper pened of tune to the same 
degree of attaumment as thesr more Fortunate competiiors? 
Presuorably, at may be assumed that sn the begrnnungs of 
human Iife and under the determing influences of 
tropical or subtropical chrmate, human groups must have 
‘been relatevely equal To this extent the teaching of the 
quality of man in the Eighteenth Century had’ a sohd 
basis in fact When, however, owing to multiplying 
population and relatively decreasing ood supplies, ren 
wandered into various parts of the earth differences 
slowly developed In the more favored places where 
foods were abundant and population denser, the shiw 
lapse of many contunes gave these inhabitants an advan 
tage im physique and mentality, which as strengthened 
by repeated amalgamations. minghings of differng vane- 
thes of ewihzation, and the stimulus of war and economie 
competition The great races surviving to-day are those 
‘who ov the hasis of such enndions have fought thar 
‘way to the frone, and who regulary display an aggres- 
siveness lacking in the smal races, which have shunmed 
war by ready submission or by fight to remote repont 
where they found a wreiched but peaceful exstence 

Om the other hand, a superi Face, presuably, i830 
in. part of ts population ordy and a smalt part at that 
‘The average mass of a population becomes great under 
cffcicnt leadership, not through nberent capacity, $0 tht 
a serious defeat deprieng a race of ns former leaders and 
ns prestige and mniiatve, may handicap st for generations, 
‘unt new conditions create new opportunities and develop 
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a fitting leadershup from the ranks of the more capable 
stocks. Nor, again. should xt be assumed that there sre 
characteristics herent én a geven super race that marke 
it off as decdedly different from its rivals The fundae 
‘mentals for success are not wherent in eacal or natenal 
nature, but in human nature siself What seem to be ng= 
ional or racal peculiarities of character are presumably 
due to socral heredity and are developed through contact 
with a social environment which hss been standardheed by 
tradition and customs National character changes with 
the eentunes because the times change also Tt would 
‘be impossible for a nabonal character to remaun the same 
through a thousand years of history, of dong that time 
national ife passed from a farming to commercial ma 
uufocturing type, or from wolation to world contact Again, 
racial differences are not 90 much physical as psychical 
‘The leading classes of supericr races have a real advan 
tage over others in the development and quality of ner- 
vous onfanization and this certanly should be true, if 
racnl experence counts for anything Fer they have bat 
tp through selective processes. an economic capacity for 
patient labor, foresight. and ingemty, and through war 
and econorse competitien they have developed mndvrdual 
Twovery, energy, sod self-rehatee They show, further- 
rote, 1m their activities 2 vinty and a capacity for en- 
orance that plammly mark a higher attarnment than that 
made by the ailess, mdolent. and hopeless masses of s+ 
enor ewvikatins "Under genet development these 2 
ferior races wn ther secluded homes may remain station- 
ary for centuries, but whenever they come mm contact with 
Superior race, they are ether largely exterminated in 
‘war or through mabuity to adjust themselves to newer 
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conditions, or they eanot withstand the vices and diseagen 





the supetior races should ever recogesze an altrastic ob- 
figaon to ras the standards of ervilaation of these 
backward stocks, through a possible system of manda- 
taries, unquestionably much could be secompluhed, pro- 
vided ‘that the prinesples of racial develogment were fol- 
owed It 1s practically impossible, for exazmple, to sub- 
tute outright a higher for a lower euiltation A 





‘higher may only be developed from the lower by expedt- 
ing through tehe processes the natural method of growth 
Now, genetic growth is at ss best when there are con 
tacts with other groups, involving the processes of amal- 
rramation and assimilation Assimilation should result 
am concen stumalas and achievement and an soctal sn- 
fation of the cultural dements of 2 higher civilization 
In changing from genetic to teh growth most emphass 
needs to be placed on econoeme changes It is useless to 
Dress of a race or a soeal class a higher cultural eivilen- 
tion than that swted to as materal attainment On the 
other hand, at 1s doubefal whether a simple and inferior 
ace can adopt @ higher economie system, om place of a 
lower, exept after centunes of traxamg A race that in 
its expersence Tacks the education smiparted by an agri 
cultura civiaation, may, for example, find rt wellnigh 
{impossible to pass at 2 bound from a hunting o€ nomadic 
stage to a complex system of trades and manufactures 
‘Add (o that the benefit thae supposedly atises from ro 
peated racial amalgamation, and its hard to believe that 
a really simple race, sti, ix primitive conditions, could 
endure the vigorous strain of modern civilization, ex: 
expt alter centuries of tramag and racial mixture, Even 
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if this were done, there i st the probability chat the 
superior races would themselves contimie to. progress, 
and might even increase the distance is attimment be- 
‘ween them and their weaker racial companions 
‘The Influence of Missions —These principles find 
frequent illustrations in mssiorary enterprise Chris 
teanity isa religion suited toa ervhzation of a high grave, 
‘ut in order to be suecessfully propagated among an in- 
enor race of alien relipon, 1 ust either seek to rever 
Jutionize the enue erviization by emphas's on advantar 
_geous economic and educational agencies, oF it must adapt 
itself to tower commtitions and become a mongrel religion, 
Christian in form but heathen im spint For this reason 
Mokammedansm and Catholicism, because of their em- 
hasis on form and institutionalism, are more successful 
Proselytizing relyions among snferior races than Prot~ 
estantism, which {oches to. demand iodcentuahstic and 
fngellectual qualfcations When Protestantism. males 
progress among inferor race, it docs ¢0 by furnishing 
av addition to rehgpous teachings the arts of roodern in- 
dlstry and the elements of cultura! evwihzatin, of et 
i eliminates intellectual elements as mach 2s possble 
and emphasizes emotionalism. Hence, sf Protestants, 
1m its missionary sctvnes among low races, insists on 
the adopton of its high standards of ethics and doctrine, 
progress 1s show, since few can be persuaded to withdraw 
themseives from the syrpathebe tes banding ther £0 the 
mass of their own people Even sf Protestantism 1s suc- 
stssful it beings in ts tram, through trade and commerce, 
contact with an intense civiliration, and the sfux of 
newer vices and diseases from this souree tends to sap the 
senrgy of the mative stock, which, losing confidence 
its former standards and atiainaents sod Gnding no rea- 
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son for its existence, wastes away in a foreed civilization. 
For such reasons it 1s net possible that the weakest races 
an permanently sure | They wall melt away before 
a ewilzation whoch is too ferce and compettve for their 
‘capacity, but adaptive indiidaals from them wall presuni~ 
ably pass upwanks by the usual processes anto the su 
perior stock, and become merged sn the langee civiltea- 
ton, 

Racial Competition.—In adértion to thee weaker 
stocks there are many raoal groups that represent power- 
ful races beaten in mibtary or ceanome strogele and yet 
mentally capable These may in iter years, shoold they 
cherish ther national and racal wWeals, again have their 
opportumty and Vecome powerful once more, oF fae, 
yielding slowly to the pressure of therr environment dhey 
may become absorbed ito the more powerful stocks near 
them, the ease of the amalgamation being determined 
by their relaove sumslarey sn evwibzation and racial stock 
and by the harsh or concibatory policy of ther neigh- 
bors All of the great nations of the day m their racial 
composition show this process of amalgamation, from the 
polyglot populations of the Danube where assiadation i 
stil rmperfect, to France where the process of amalgama~ 

is much further advanced 

Great natonalies themselves are under the law of 
commpetsbon, and success in the maintenance of national 
integrity es on the side of effecive organization, science, 
and financiat capacity Hence interoatinal valry 15 
ought out by economc methods, through competing 
nancial systems, through manufacturing and commercial 
struggles for supremacy, and through effectiveness tn go 
emmental organization, alliances. and through the ideal 
sen of national traditions, war coming in at the end a8 3 
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sort of coup de gréce The Gal loser in the struggle 
‘Sinks from its position as a world power, and loses its 
racial and economic importance A part of the popula- 
tion may degenerate through impoverishment, others wil 
migrate and become absorbed uta other racul stacks, and 
the betier classes wall restrict the nomber of their off- 
spring and alowly die out by what Dr Ross aptly calls 
Nace suicide” The laledoscopic changes of political 
conitions soraetimes permit of a fre start after a gene 
eration or two of defeat, but otherwise the race xs a whole 
tends to sink back in importance and awaits its fate of 
‘lumate absorption into o0e of the future racial sur- 
‘ivors in antemational competition. 

Human Amalgamation—Another question of ine 
terest arises in respect to the few really supenor racial 
stocks in exstence, such as the Teutonic, the Slavic, and 
the Mongolian. Wall these finaly amalgamate or will 
the old genetic process of racial warfare and extermima- 
tion be permanently continued on a world scale? The 
question ss purely academe, but uitumately the socol2g- 
teal theonst would say, there wall be but one human race, 
complete amalgamation will have taken place, even though 
the process may not be fimshed for a milion years Nat~ 
ually no one can foretell whether that ultimate blend 
‘wil be predominantly whte or Back, o yelom, of 
whether one of the strams may aot disappear in the 
process. for survival will not be determined wholly by 
supenionity of eviization 

This is of great iowortance in giving 2 sation a basis 
‘on which i¢ may push to the front and even hold supren- 
acy for generations But civiheation ts transmttable by 
social imitation, conscious or unconscious, and sander 
‘modern conditions the attainment of each ration ceadity 
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‘passes 10 other capable nations who may absorb and 
tule effectively the achicverents of their rivals, a8 
lustrated in recent Japanese history 

‘The high econoame standards of an advanced race may 
even count agurst if when ia competinon with 3 race 
of lower economic standards bat of simlar eapacty for 
schievement For, nations of hugh economic standards 
tend to have low birth rates and numerically to fall bekund 
and in the long run numbers count in racial competition. 
In the final armalgamation of the harman race, therefore, 
it may be possible that the white stock will not survive 
By raising its standards of ivi, and at the same time 
sharing the achievements of ws cnvihzation with those who 
will Sater be its tials, it may die out in racial stock even 
whole its evilization survives This process Finds dh 
tration in Latin America, where a Romance stock is pass- 
ing on its civlzation to a wate stock, bot is itself being 
absorbed by the very races at conquered England meeth 
the problem im India by endeavoring to transmit its crib 
zation tothe native bet shunnrag amalgaonation, just as ia 
the United States the whites in the South do not amalga~ 
imate with the blacks to any apprecable extent, but yet 
Jmpart to thera their civilization In general x€ may be 
that the Teutonse and Slavic stocks do not readily 
amalgamate wih other racial stocks such a5 the Negro 
Cr the Mongolian, or even with the Romance nations of 
‘Europe, but that these, om the other hand, amalgamate 
freely with any race with which they happen to be 1m cote 
fact 

Recial Survival.—A strong stock intuitively strives 
to perpetuate itself, and hence dreads an excess of acral 
jntermixture Yet an immense population like that of 
Cama, with its intense selfeentered civilization, sight 
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spread in alt directions absorimg minerally weaker 
oc, end yet after = few centres hardly be affected 
by the admixture of rare, even though a large propor- 
tion were inferior Ta the United States the numerous 
and sggressve population can readily ataceb the rem 
ants of the Indian toes, a process exemple today in 
Oldahema Nor does it hentate to amalgmmate with 
large fragments of Germanic and Cette stock, ondred 

‘ood, trusting to the passing of centones to obieate 
taioor dutinvoms.Doube comes when the proces ine 
volves an amalgamation with milhon of sar stock, 
‘Romance and Slavic, but of dissumilar ctvelizahon This 
doubt besomes a serous pretest xt the thought of smal. 
taraing with muihons of lower sock and lower caviza- 
tions, a inthe case of the Negro or when there theat- 
ts a9 infix of a aumercus and powerfsl ral rec 
Stock, as, for instance, from Asia 

Evils in Amalgemation—These doubts, well 
founded in racal inturtion, are fortified by reason A 
‘moro racial stock makes no mnstake mp sralgamanng 
with a similar stock of similar cultural development, the 
resoltant is regularly teter than the component parts 
Even if the smaller is absorbed by the larger, there is 
compensation for the tose of rail dierentation 1m the 
fain in individual copecty 5, howsver, hapher and 
lower races are artifialy woted under the forms of 
2 common evihraton. the consequences are both god 
and hod |The lower wil meitathy become “hewers of 
Wood and drawers of water” forthe ngher,¢¢ they will 
do the unskilled ard wesome labor of the community 
their weaker members wil fll rt vie. come, snd pai 
‘petitm under the stress of a low economic hfe, while the 
Stronger part of the sock wit be stimulated by cotact 
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with the bigher civilization, and will more up in the 
social sale, whimately emalgarcating with theie superiors, 

Under such condiions oftentines the wesker members 
‘of the higher stock, brought into competition with the 
better members of the lower stock, degenerate Others, 
under the iniuenee of a eass morality, sexing about thera 
members of an alien and fower class, exploit them eco 
‘nomcally, of gratify sexual passion by ieimoral relations 
‘with wontea of the lower stock, thereby lowering, the 
andards of their own race The better members of the 
Thigher stock, Ending competition keener and more wz 
scrupulous than formerly, tend to develop for selfprotec- 
tion a class exclasiveness, and under the comdstions, 
‘throngh inbreeding and race suicite, each generation pro- 
duces fewer and weaker children until as a class they d= 
appear This es the natural and genetic process, easly 
traceable in social history, and on the whole disastrous 
to socal wellare and race survival For st means that 
the better elements in a race die out, there ranks are re- 
cruited from the more capable members of presumably 
Infenor stocks, cass distinetions become inevitable, and 
at the bottom of the socal system is a mass of unskilled 
workers, of relatively low grade, strugeting agasnut the 
misery inevitable in that low econome stage of exist= 
ence Whatever advamage may come from the wealth 
produced by those of lower standards 1s probably more 
than offset by the consequent depression of the standards 
Of the other economic classes and the dunsished fertity 
of the dominant stock 

American Racial Problema —It is probable that if 
the mtrading stock were simslar in race bot saferor in 
Ciuthzation, the evils could be largely ehmmnated by wist 
teheaction. Hf, for example, the Umted States of Amica 
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restricted the privilege of immigation to a relatively 
small muir of asnmilable stocks, healthy sed moral, 
and if these were guided to secuons of the country it 
need of their services, and surrounded by social agerues 
sazung to impart to them the language and ideals of 
American civhrabon, safeguarding them agunst explr~ 
tatian and temptations to srmoralty and crime unit they 
fhad become sed to American standards, unquestionably 
the chef evils of the present system would be mummized, 
and racial amalgamation readered cary 1k is sutcilah, 
however, 10 admit within the manta borders members 
fof alien races unless it is clear that beneficial results will 
{ollow from raeial amalgamation in connection with an ate 
sinlation of eivihzacions 

‘Under present conditions, however, the racia} problem 
‘within the Unied States 1s exceedingly complex and one 
may well despair of any smmedbate sotuton Had telie 
foresight characterize ovr ewilization throughout the 
Nineteenth Century we might have avonded our worst 
problems by checking the mportatien and multiphcation 
of the Negro, and by reducing to a ramum the i= 
granon of unassimilable races, as was done m fact wrth 
imavgraucn feorn Asis Fasling an such 2 pobiy, we 
have a natural geneue development the higher native 
ragal stock commits race swede through late marriages 
followed by the burth of few or so children, Others 
amalgamate with the better elements of the imamgrant 
rages, thos causing 2 raeral mowificauon, and at the bot= 
tom of the seale are those of native stock: who are unable 
to main their standards of living mm competition with 
iomsigrants of lower standards Thus backward snd de- 
ienerate stock becomes secluded m asclatod valley oF 
‘mountain regions or ese falls into the ranks of the un- 
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skilled proetariat made up largely of allen race, from 
sch arises, theeugh low economic conditions, much of 
the pauperis, vice, and creme of our civikzation Down 
to the year 1914 our popalaton, ramdly mulnplyng end 
constanlly recruited by additions from southem Europe 
and western Asia, was manifesto all the evils arinng 
from such 2 racal admixture Rece suicide was press: 
ing lower and lower into the middle class, amalgamation 
processes were at work 35 shown by the steadily rising 
percentages of Americars of mixed biood, and the evils 
Involved through te presence of a toiling low-wage carne 
ing proletariat were manifest mn the development of rap- 
idly multiplying sloms and crowded tenement sections 
wich thelr mevitable evis 

“The Great War with its unprecedented demand for a- 
or temporarily checked this tendency —Inmmmgtation felt 
off, great numbers of immigrant males returned home for 
array service und the country as a whole, becoming an 
armed camp, was searched from ead to end for ewilan 
labor, resulung in rapid movements of population, stwm- 
lated by the higher wage, and the dramng of congested 
labor centers 10. localities competing for employees. 
Should simlar conditions hold good for another genera- 
tion it might not prove to be an unmixed evil Tt is pos 
sible that European nations may prefer to hold on to their 
populations, tempting them to remain through democratic 
conditions and the ownershup of land Nationally there 
‘s no question that the United States is irrevocably com- 
suited to the policy of the exchasion of Asiate immngra- 
tion, and of African also, shoold that tend to become large 
jin amount The inewtatte effect of such conditions 
‘would be a suamulus to eather marriages and away from 
rice suicwe, resulting im a more rapid assimuation and 
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‘woalgemation of the mative and racial stocks within the 
rational borders The many movements aiming at Amer- 
icanization are Uhustrative of this tendeney, and the whole 
‘movement, assuming national prospenty, shoukd result m 
greatly improved conditions for the poorer whites end 
the blacks of the South, and the breakmg up of racial 
groupings within out crowded clues 

Eugenics.—Histoneally there have been many sug- 
apstions as to the possiblity of strengthening racist vigor. 
A favorite proposition even yet 1s that made by Plato in 
his Republic and Lows If assumes that the laws of 
Ireredity are so litle known that society is unable to assert 
dogmatic conclusions 1m respect vo the production of & 
superior stock and yet that wrbin & given race there are 
superior and inferior grades Society, therefore, he ar- 
‘gved, rmghe better assume that all persons potentially are 
‘apable of high development, and should be ven, through 
wise education, an opportsnty for at Then, when the 
quality ofits various members 1s manafest, society should 
endeavor to beild up ws stock from the capable and to 
place handicaps on the weaker members of society, so as 
to prevent them, if posable, from unduly propagating 
Aheis kind. 

‘Another solution is that suggested in recent years by 
Francis Galton under the name of Eugenes" In brief, 
his theory is that careful study should be made of the 
conditions and principles underlying the production of a 
vigorous racial stock, that thes information be tanght 2 
widely as possible, emphasited as a part of the morality 
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of religion, and enforced by 3 powerful public opinion. 
‘The effect of all ths, i argued, woud be the emina- 
tion of the weaker stock end dhe upbuildhng of the race 
through ts stronger elements The argument i3 a sound 
‘one, but it might prove weak in practice if it should de- 
‘elop into a theory of propagation through 3 lisure class 
shicly, or base its conclusions om ficlogieal principles 
only, to the exclusion of a sudy of the economic cond 
ions that so powerfully affect racal development, and 
‘of the stress that Galton rightly placed on education, 
-vorals, and the pressure of an sntellgent publi opinion 

‘Social Sateguarde—in both of these theories there 
{is an assumption that society has the right, for its own 
sake, to fx the conditions of reproduction through law 
and publ opinion Such polices, of course, have always 
‘been practiced by individu fansihes, by castes, and by 
inves of nobility in regulating the marnage of there ows. 
members Utepias aio regularly advise a cugenie super- 
‘ition ever marviages and berks. If a natonal group a8 
‘8 whole should ever adopt such policy, it would be a 
remarkable stustration of a eaiective tec policy ansing 
fut of socal necesity Under such a policy no sndivsdual 
‘would have an mberent right, a8 at present, to Yoist on 
society weakling offspring Society would have the 
to insist that no one should become a parent unless he 
‘were sound ia body and mind, that no unassomnlable alien 
ements be allowed to setie within the country; and 
‘hat proper measares be taken to eliminate scientifically 
the weaker part of the racal stock 

Galton’s ss only one theory of acientific elimination; 
students of penology and charwty also offer suggestions 
{in respect to the treatment and segregation of the worst 
cof our criminal, defective, and pauperistie population, 
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‘and legilators already have placed on statute books pro 
Iubitions of marriage for defective or diseased persons, 
Economists emphatite, as a powerful factor m elxmi 
tion, a higher standard of living for the lower economic 
cdasses, arguing that thereby families of improvdent 
size would cease, and that parents would lay greater stresa 
‘on efficient education and better environment, 

Furthermore, on the assumption that the celibacy of 
the best racial stock is detrimental to social interests, so- 
‘oly hereafter should dtcountenance systems of occu 
pation that necessitate celibacy of late marriage, such, for 
‘example, a8 long enlisuments in the army or navy, a etic 
bate class of women teachers, and cehitacy among the 
clergy and members of religious orders. Socety also 
‘should see to it that economic and cultural conditions be 
0 readjusted that the higher social clases would tend to 
increase the number of their offspring) Such a policy is 
‘theoretically possible, but demands more senbfic fore 
sight than can ordinanty be found in our feglative halls. 
‘When science has learned how to fortify the body against 
disease, how to modify the evil effects of adverse climatic 
conditions, and how to build up economic and intellectual 
‘capacity, an attainment already i sight, it wall seem bat 
a step to the formulation of a policy aiming to build up 
the human race as a whole by emphasis on those factors 
5m heredity and environment favorable to the multiphca- 
tion of the stronger and better elements 

Endemics’—Socal students are quite fully com 
vinced that the surest methods of national uploxdmg are 
throagh a eodemse policy Based on euthenics and eu 
genien, Nothing good can be said of a system that ene 
oorages 30 unskilled labocer to masry at twenty, but that, 
See ede veered W on pane 22 
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cn the other hand, compels its socially better clases to 
postpone marriage wntsl middle life oF to remain celibate, 
‘The mathemateal outcome of any such system plainly 
is the ebmination of the higher in favor of the lower. 
‘Even if one grants thatthe masses amhereatiy are as good. 
ts the chases, why favor the Steyphean task of ‘per= 
Detually raising the lower to the higher, only to have the 
tase renewed by the elmuzation of the higher through 
race suicide? If society, derefore, ever hopes to carry 
forward a tele policy, t most begin by sategvarding 
those who have best developed thew brain cxpaciy, and 
‘must also seek to elimnste thove clasoes that represent 
the weaker elements of society Such a policy, though 
AAffeslt of attaronent, is not chimeric”! Once society 
clearly sees what i¢ desires, and perecives the means at 
hand for the nccomplskinent of its desir, tune and socal 
‘education would do the rest. 

Euthenies*—From the evthenie standpomt probe 
Ably most of our advanced natons could (ree themselves 
from the meubus of a deadensng environment within a 
very few generations, if they felt so inehned They have 
alceady wealth and economic achievement enough to dite 
pense with the handicap of an wgaorant, unskilled prole- 
Aarat, if proper adjustments were made This clase 
‘the cea drag to eucdemic prosperity Because of its mis- 
‘ety, not because of its innate depravity it supplies the 
larger part of oor vice, peuperism, and crime, with the 
onsequcnt expense of charity, jails, correctional schools, 
fesptals, police foret, and other discipimary agence, to 
sy nothing of the energy wasted by these theoretically 
‘eles institutions end the soca! los due to undeveloped 
capacity in che proletarit This waste isa beavy tax on 
see Bie Radards Beta Biogsaphy. 
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social efficiency and, as it naturally tends to increase by 
mere imitation and propegstion, itean drag down a nation 
from the foremost place ard make of ita daradert Rome, 

‘The possiblites of octal improvement are endless and 
too womerous for enumeration Bot in flustration one 
right suggest that inventions should be eiemulated, so as 
to muhiply machinery to perform the work now done by 
‘utakilled Tabor, food supplies could be cheapened by 
irvater attention to mtessive and scientific farming and 
the tee multiplication of Gish and Bech supplies of food; 
the housing condition of the poor could be vastly inte 
proved by wiser lepslaton, encouraging building asso- 
siations through the stimalss of safeguarded loans like 
those advanced on farm properties, economic profits 
‘cat be more fairly distributed between capital and labor 
tne through a system of taxation for pubhe purposes de- 
fived largely from incomes, ishertances, franchises, and 
corporations The effective regulation of corporations 
‘would als be essential, encouraging thove Chat recognixe 
their socal responsiulities, and checks should be placed 
(on exploting corporations with movopolste tendencies 
Industral and cultural education should be vigorously 
fereouraged and given sn ics best forms to the poorest 
lasses, 50 as to stumlate thers to enter skied occupations 
and to take up the tensive eultwvaton of the land Fi- 
nally, sony shonld endeavor to distribute rts population 
by the use of clearing houses of mformation mm respect to 
economic opportunitics A policy axmung gradually to re- 
rove the necessity of unskilled labor would tend to purity 
socal life, to free an immense amount of energy and 
‘capital now wasted, to muluply achievements by enlarg 
ing the acheving classes, and by bringing the extremes 
of society nearer, to allow a real demaceary It hardly 
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seems poasibie thatthe expense of any such policy would 
begin to equal the present arma ent of vee, crime, and 
‘paoperiem. Not that these would be enrrely eimunated; 
such problems will undoutsedly lst for centuries; but the 
backbone, #0 to speak, of the whole problem would be 
broken by the uplift of the depressed third of advanced 
civzation. If one were to tae mto account the increase 
cof national happiness and capacity as the result of such 
4 policy, 2 clear conviction would surely arise that the 
tral would be worth while. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ROONOMIC FACTORS IX SOCIAL PROGRESS 


References have already been made to the theory that 
physical and economic conditions largely determine so- 
‘ual development |The teary of econorme mlerpretation 
(or determinism plays 90 amportant = part in social dis- 
cussions that further oomsderation must be given it Ate 
tention will, therefore, be ealed first to the effect of nat- 
tural physteal conditions in the environment, and then to 
the effect of artificial modifcations of these resulting in 
‘sonore achievements 

Influence of Physical Haviroument.—It tems clear 
that if man had made few or no achievements, and. was 
consequenty in the earlest stage of his existence, be 
would be, to all intents and purposes, determined by his 
physical environment Depending, a3 he would, on what 
nature spontaneously supplied tt would be of vital ime 
ortance to his welfare that he be under kindly shoes 
and on fertile sot, abundantly watered and teomng with 
‘vegetal and, ammal tie suitable for foods, Under such 
conchitions he would grow physically strong and develop 
‘energy in abundance If, however, physical conditions 
‘were inimical, so that there was an excese of heat or cold, 
of @ lack of sufficent eutriment, the development of his 
rind and body would be dwarfed in consequence He 
would be either enerrated or stunted by the extremes of 
temperature, or blunted by hardships In the same way 

o 
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be would be deeply affected by the kind of food, whether 
flesh or vegetal, hat regalasly made up his diet! by the 
relative dessity and hurdity of the 21 he breathed, and 
by the seasonal variations in the temperature of his habic 
tat Tn other words, man under such conditions is de- 
termined by bis pbysical environment. his range is lin 
ited, ke must stay where food ean best be secured, his 
Physique and erude mentality are molded according to 
the quantity and quality of his food and the variations of 
chnsate, and through long selective processes he becomes 
adapted, ike an animal, to his environment Even yet 
‘no one is prepared to deny that sol, chmate, food, and 
the kind of atr breathed 1nto the lungs still powerfully 
affect human activity All one can say is that they are 
‘ot relatively so emportant m advanced evitzation They 
Influence but do not determine human development, 
‘Man's Power Over Nature—One reaton why phys- 
ical etwirenment is relatively Tess anSential in higher 
civilization is that man is wo longer restricted to a single 
habitat and, furthermore, by hus achievements he has to 
fn extent become able fo master and modify mature If 
be is aot satisfied with his physial environment, he may, 
by utilizing natural forces, be easly transferred to an 
other climate, be may, by his meestions such as doth- 
ing, housing, and the use of fuels, modify somewhat the 
fects on him of the temperature, hurmday, ur density 
of his chimate; he may use ehemeal ageneses to make fer- 
te infertile soi, he ean multiply vegetal and flesh foods 
through agricutture, stock-raising, and the preservation. 
‘of game and Gch, he may level fills, Stl valleys, drain 
‘marshes, butki roads and canals, plant forests or ev them 
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own, and make ot import stone and meal, if bit home 
toil Gail to yell hese in suficent quantities; and be 
saves his own muscular energy by utilizing natural power, 
fo abundant around bum To the exten by which he 
(ransforms bus physcal enviconeent be isnot determined 
by it Yet, after all, these modi feations have not ani 
frtated natural forces. they have simply compelled them 
to manifest energy in siightiy diferent directions Far 
vironment is stil) environment, though made parly art 
fra through human agency, and when man has done 
he can, he must silt adapt himself to it, nt, however, in 
‘a naturat form bit as moxdfied by human intellect "In 
other words, thougl civiiaed man can, to some extent, 
deterrvne the kind of physteal and economic enwarortnent 
Jn which he isto live, when the choice has been made, 
tus physical and econoone actinties are powerfully ine 
fenced by his envirenment, though mot to the same ex- 
tent as those of hus primitive ancestor The rea! dit- 
fonebon hes in the faet that a place of the narrow and 
telatively fixed environenent of savagery, he has a highly 
iversiied, variable environment, winch allows, therefore, 
1 wide variation in adaptation 

‘A conclusion to be drawn from this statement is cleat; 
1 society % to Keep on progressing from primitive con 
ditions (9 hngher cvrlaation, either mature mst ilf 
furaish constantly bettering physical conditions, which 

improbable, of man must conte to increase his power 
1 control natural conditions If he should ever attain 
sch power aver nature as to make posslde, forall pez~ 
sons, a prachical freedom fram the strain of etoncmic 
struggle, the eat condition fer cultural achievement will 
tbe reached. Under present conchtions no rational or 
facial group, as a whole, can hope to attain the fruita 
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of & high civilzsion Those within the group who 
Taye acquired a comprehension of natare and have 
through patents secured 2 partial monopoly of the means 
cof conquest may attain economic freedom, and those next 
‘etow in the coonamic seake may approximate to 2 snailar 
attainment, bue the masses who live from hand to mouth 
and depend for existence on strenaous and bermbing 
toil are barred ont of the possbaty of freedora, since 
‘their hives are determined by econeawe conditions be- 
youd theic control ‘The attazsment of higher cmlies- 
tion for the entire group hes in the possibility that it 
aay be able to comprehend and to ule naturat lew 
40 effectively a8 to counteract the struggle for existence 
by making it comparatively easy for all the members of 
the group to obtain the decencies aod comforts of life 
without undue toil Ia other words, the returns from 
conomie toil assigned to the proletariat must be ygstly 
bettered before st wall become possible for them 10 at 

4 hugh civilization 

Possibilities of Later Modificatioms—Now the 
purely cosmical conditions of mature are practically be- 
yond human controt The earth as a mere speck 1m the 
universe and im all probalnity man can never hope t0 
affect its cosmic conditions The earth's atmosphere, 
‘the sun's rays, the relative proportion of land and water, 
the chemcal elements of matter and cosmic energy, all 
‘hese and simlar phenomena be may seek to under- 
stand and to utiize, but never to modify fundamentally 
Whatever tiluaton of them he may make 1s, how 
frer, of the utmost importance, for through much use 
he passes from abject subjection to physical conditions 
toa stage in winch be can partly understand and mamipt~ 
late his environment 
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For this reason the fundamental problem before society 
4s 0 multiply in every possible way scientific knowledge 
‘of natural laws and the ability to apply this wo the 
concrete condittons of fe The greatest benefactors in 
society ave ts Newtons, ts Darwins, and its great inven 
tors, We must know fiow to utdize the forces of nature 
and how to work up nature's materials into creative 
forms of uubty We mast learn how to get more and 
etter foods from the soil and the sea, and through 
scence anv engineerng how better to esske use of those 
parts of the world hardly yet touched, namely, the tropics, 
the great deserts, and marshy lands | One may look for- 
ward in magiation to the ume when the great vers 
‘of the earth will be banked in by fevees, ther currents 

ed for power, the silt from the waters carefully re- 
turned to the sou, the restless sands of the deserts held 
1m check by vegetation and supporting a dense human 
population, and the tropes culuvated mo garden spots 
bourdmg in foods and freed from disease by scientific 
Iknowledge Possibly through cheap power rocky soils 
‘may yet be pulverzed into ferule earth, or the Lands 
att mimerals of the frigid zones be brought into use 
by greater knowledge of elimatie and atmospheric con 
divans, the work's store of metals may become com 
Pletely knows and. pesubly le transfused from one to 
the other at will through later chemical discoveries, 
‘The flora and fauna of land and water may be made 
over by future Burbanks wto species most vseful and 
beautifut for mankind, and human Deings themselves, 
freed from hunger and excessive toil may develop a 
Physque and a mentality sited to sock tords of creation, 
‘These dreams are all seentcally posite, and the aain~ 
sent of some of them need not watt for the passing of 
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many centuries At any rate these for many genert- 
tions 10 come will be the fundsmenal problems of 
society, for society as a whole must understand nature's 
laws, and be able to utlize its resources 

Modifications Through the State—Evidently the 
problem of such development cannot be left merely 19 
private imitative Society itself must beoome tlie ond 
plan out sts actinty, as i even now parbally che ease 
“Many states already are begroming to foster scince, they 
ave encouraging inventions by patent laws, and scitntbe, 
Aliseoveries by honors and rewards, they are planning 
(great enginecrong. feats, such as transcontinental rail= 
Toads, Suez and Panama Canals, and tunnels under rivers 
and under the English Channe) The Great War has 
stimulated the development of many new inventions for 
purposes of transportatun, which are still rudi= 
mentary and will hikely make raped improvement Tt 
is evident that the mation that adopts a poliey furthering 
science and mrvention most wisely and most thoroughly 
is bung sts prosperity on sure foundations Jt 18 
veal economy to spcod money on scientific vestigation 
leven when there 1s no tangible return ‘The cost of @ 
Datleship, for mstance, oF expended on scientific inves~ 
‘gation in respect to improvement mn war material would 
gave far greater returns m natonal martial abiity 
Science and human mgenesty, if properly stimulated, 
could probably develop destructive smplements of such 
‘power as to banish henceforth the possibility of war, for 
‘wars will more kely cease because of their destructive- 
ress and economic waste than because of an altruistic ob» 
jeston to human slaugiter 

Regulation of Ecotomic Interesta—In addrtion to 
the development of seience and favention, sonety must 
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also devise wiser aystems for the regutation of economi 
jnerests This, next to national preservation, is bute 
twricaly the chiel business of the state. The principles 
to be observed m socal regulation have already been 
Indvated It is to be assumed that citizens can un 
derstand thar they best serve ther own truest smereata 
‘while serving the interests of the state, and legislation 
should seek (0 make real Uns identity of iterests Wise 
regulation and stimulus to right action are far better 
than prohubynons Laws should not be passed against 
capital as such, oF agaiost trusts oF corporations or labor 
‘umons or strikes, or a. restraim of free speech or a 
free press, rather the causes and conditions under which 
soci and econame problems have come wnto existence 
mst be understood, there constructive aspects should be 
Appreciate, ard thee kagwa evils eliminated 

For these evils scot elimination and traming are 
the proper remedies Recaletrant members of society 
right better be permanently segregates, of they cannot 
be trained and made responsive tothe power of an sntell- 
gent public cpimon Men will always pursue their ovin 
interests and should be encouraged to do so hy social 
ftomuk But wndividual anterests. will harmonze with 
social aims sf society as anteligently guided, and thi 
thotd be shown by wisdom in legislation and exisea~ 
tion TF individvats fight against socal standards 1 ip 
safer to assume that the standards are defective than 
(o predicate the wickedness of the individual and the 
perfection of law Tf somety skould adopt this point 
of view it would be ever seeking to tmprove social ma- 
ehimery, so 28 10 reduce socal fiction and waste to a 
rminemisn All public regulation of economic anteresta 
should be in accord with expert advice, ard should aim 
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always to stimulate, not repress, social enengy, and to 
aide it, if necessary, into socally useful directions 
Government as an Umpire ic Disputes —An in- 
creasingly important function of government in economic 
imatiers consists is serving as arbitrator or umpire in 
disputes between capital and labor Government prop= 
cty should favor neither the eapitalst nor the laborer 
but rather the public at large, which mncludes these two 
classes. The public, at « whole, sot smerested in 
‘questions of open or closed shops, of unions oF 0 unions, 
cor whether collective bargaining should consist of nego- 
tiations between employer and employed with oF with- 
fot the asnatance of a emon agent Tt is umerested wn 
a larger production through constantly smproving ma~ 
chinery and ina just division of the benefits arising there 
from Increased production through machinery naturathy 
should result an the shortenung of the hours of labor with 
‘out diminution of wages. Hours properly should be do- 
termined By scientific studies m respect to fatigue and 
cicient work Work protracted beyond efficiency, re 
sulting in nnecessary accidents and inefficient produc- 
tion should be forbrdden, along with evertume work for 
the same reason On the other hand, within the scien= 
tifcaly determived labor day and under humane cont 
tons employees should do their lest work without restrc- 
tion of output A restricted output, low speed, and ex= 
cessive watts have their justifeation when wages are 
Jow, hours are long. and bad! feeling exists between em- 
ployer and employed The Government, through arbtral 
courts and boards of coneliation, should, in disputes, 
take into account decent standards of Weng and the 
Irealth and safety of employees, and make these funda- 
‘mental in the setlement of dispates. This arbitral func- 
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ion wisely used should result in the gradual passing of 
sirikes with their attendant beteress, crimes, and 0 
rome waste through loss of production and wage, the 
Tyurden of which ulumately (alls on the general pai, 
the cansomer ‘There is no iaherent reason why a perma” 
‘nent antagonism shouid exist between c2pital a labor. 
Teis developed through ignorance of the other's point of 
vnew and because of « sunt of exploitation, om the ane 
und, and a desre to “get even” on the other Gavern- 
sent with the scales of justice ig xs hand should im- 
partally umpire conficung weerests, should enunciate 90- 

ly just princples based on scientific statistcn and in- 
‘vestigation, and then shoold ancounee # decision which 
‘would readily secure the sancton of enlightened public 
copmnion 

Texprovement in Govercment.—Naturlly in com 
nection with such  pobey, there would be need of ef 
cient governmental machinecy It probably makes small 
Ahfference whether the form of goverment 1s monarch, 
anstocratc, or demmerate AS long as economic wealth 
and cultural edocation are the privileges of a small 
percentage af the populabon, these will ym amy ease gov- 
gn As the moder movement, however, 1 sndoubtedly 
toward democracy. 2 goveromental system should be so 
arcanged as to allow changes ma that drecton  Rogidity 
Jn law, constitutions, or governmental mahmery i fim 
facie detrimental in dynam evilaation Improvements 
1m governmental methods should constamly be devised 
and tested by experment The United Staes of America, 
for eximple, with its fortyeght State legulatures, its 
rational Congrest, and its snoumerable loal lawmaking 
bodies, is one vast laboratory for governmental experi 
‘mentation Now and then, in the mass of useless legis- 
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appears a law of real value, and such soocesstot 
experiments should be studied and adopted generally, 
ith setae modifications, ents a stil beter arises The 
rise of a Iegulative reference bareau organized 0 x8 to 
furnish expert wsformation to legrsiatures, of of the com= 

jssion on uncform legislation, as well a2 the Frequent 
tse of techreal commussions for the parpase of secon 
mending kgislation, are cxcelleot ilustrations of the 
movement toward 2 scicotife government The polix 
tician must give way to the statesman, who must be far 
wiser in general knowledge than is his forerunner of t0- 
day Lacking such changes in governmental machinery, 
efficient regulation of economic wterests is wel-oigh im= 
potsibl, so that one ebief advantage Sn democratve forms 
is not that they produce better government, which is 
hardly teve at the present tome, as that they niake up & 
flexible system ready for the rapidly approaching tim 
when there will be a demand for more wisdotn 10 2 
fation, as the result of a distinct sual consciousness off 
the mecessity of tehe prevision m national poly 

Economic Achieversent—If now we assume that 
the development of economic achievements Dy wise gor 
cerrenental regulation should te 2 fundamental activity 
of society, we must discover the best means of preserv= 
ing and increasing the economic acevernents of the race 
Jn such a consideration the meas employed under genetic 
development should brefy be indicated and then the 
changes involved, a8 tche ideas affet the situation 

‘The frst achievements in the economic feld consisted 
Jn the invention of tools and in methods of hunting and 
securing food Later came knowieige of the making 
of ornaments, clothing, houses, and implements for cook 
Sng and other domestic eeonomy The natural and genet 
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method of preserving the knowledge of these achieve 
‘ments was by pracheal mstruction in the group, given 
through the cliers to the younger generation | This 
‘education theough soca] wmtation, 10 some extent was 
iprren in play and games, which reproduced the gencral 
activites of the group,* the knowledge of the group thas 
readily becoming common property. An important 
change came through the natural differentiation of Sabor 
based on distmetions of sex, sell, and class The voru- 
tions of men and women became distin; cert far 
hen oF groups aquired and devoted their si in a par- 
ticular direction, and the lngher castes and classes en- 
‘tered ony special occupations, lenving, as always if early 
civilization, manual tor, the industries, and trade to the 
lower classes” Soil later, specahzel sadustrial groups 
became guilds, which regulated their own membership, 
methods of work and output, and carefully guarded the 
secret processes involved sa their trades In all of this 
development, any goven occupation safeguarded ts own 
econonnc achievements, the elders or masters within it 
handing down wnstrection The natural effet of this 
system 16 that specialized oseupations tend to become 
‘monopoies, each carefully guarding ats eeerets by a full 
regulation of membership snd mstruetion The utlity 
of this system for a state emliastion is dear Routine 
tasks are performed in accordance with smmenona) 
ccastom generation after generation Specialized o¢- 
eupations are dominated by the elders, who by their 
outrol of trade secrets dictate terms (o the younger 
ren, compel adherence to set standards, and forbid inno 
vations 
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Changes in Economic Instinutiona—As dynamic 
@unges ie economic conditions developed one by one, 
they necessitated tee changes 19 ecocomic institutions 
‘These were regula mated by mdwiduals, who, pur- 
saing their own caerests, forced themselves into. the 
sacred crcle of specialized occupations, gradually wrested 
trade secrets from the guilis, soured from the gov- 
ernment. speoal privileges. and introduced snnovations 
‘These changes when transated into social demands be- 
come free compention for the night 1a take part ia 
any econame occspation, opposition to any form of 
private economic monopoly, and freedom to introduce 
wadifiestions into the economic system As these rights 
are won, governnient, the agent of society, guaranties 
them by faw but finds it hard to fulfil its pledges, for so- 
sdety naturally tends to become static ever in a dynamic 
ewization, and economic combmations tend to acquire 
monopolies, to standardize ther wdostries, and to re 
sist innovations whenever possible The tebe office of 
a dyrumie society, therefore, is to move always wn the 
direction of freedom of occupation and away {ror mio 
nopoles of any sort whatsoever Even governmental 
monopoles may be dangercus, for sf government stelf 
bbe monopolized by a class, there may develop « system 
of ass exploitation Illustrations of ecunomic changes 
naturally common in these days of a transitional 
civibzation so largely dynamac, as, for example, the 
movement of women into economic occupations, st- 
tempts of tradewnions to regulate instrsction un their 
‘occupations and occasionally to restret memership on 
limes of sex of race, and capptalise attempts to monopo- 
ize great industries, patents, franchoses, ot the necessities 
of life or business. The discussion of these detaits is, 
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of course, the prevogative of the economist, and our 
attention may be concentrated on the purely educational 
aspects of the matter 

Lustrations of Economic Regulation—The two 
chef huatone functions of the state, x8 aeeady explaned, 
have been war and the regulation of exonome actrees, 
and socrty's best collective work has been done in these 
pohneat departments A social or 2 governmental poly, 
‘it wll be remembered, tends to pass through three well= 
marked stages prohbtive, regulative, and approbative 
or constructive In Western evvilteation the marwidual- 
istic teachings of Adam Sonth and bis successors re= 
moved from statute books and from custom many of 
the most cbaoxious prohibtions on individual freedory, 
approving thereby a policy which allowed citvrens and. 
even aliens great freedom in the pursuit of industrat 
sain As ftastrations of wise econarme regulation may 
‘be mentioned the patent system, and employers’ ltabity 
laws stimulating employers (0 use safety devices and 
to have a definite ecancmic interest in the reduction of 
accidents The patent system of the Unted States nits 
sneeptton was really the work of gems Back of it 
there are two demands, fst, that persons be sndoced to 
make material achievements by invention, and second, 
that they be persuaded to make therr discovencs public 
‘These objects were accompluked by making 1 possible 
for any person at small expense and loss of time to patent 
his invention, thereby fecerving a national guaranty that 
Ihe might monopolize-ie for purposes of manufacture and 
sale for a definte pened of years As patents are on 
ecard, at the expiration of the sct time the mvent 
becomes pubke property. Thus system encouraged ine 
‘ventiveness, discouraged the older notion of retamning 
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the invention as 2 secre, and provided thet all such 
acueveroents automatically became publ possessions 
‘The rerults give ample testimony to the wisdom of 
legislation which takes mio account human nature and 
stimulates sts acuoney by reward 

Science Should Be Furthered—Such an sMustra- 
ting of wwe legsiation suggests that society is becom 
{ng strongly tee and constructive in 1s econonn sphere, 
Certainly the best thought and keenest energy of states- 
men have been expended in that direction, and much 
may be expected within the next few years AY new 
achievements in science and invention are the essentials 
{for wider econonsc success, much could probably be done 
‘by a more vigorous emphass on scientific studies, by 
mukipiying laboratories for research, by teaching 1 
the schools the prinexles wnderiying ivermon, 30 as 
to stimulate inventive minds to activity. and by devising, 
if possible, a method whereby inventions might at once 
become public. mm place of authoruamg a terporary mo- 
ropoly For, at prosent, inventors seldom reap due re- 
‘wards, thetr inventions ase secured by keen business men 
with greater focihties for manufacture and sale, who by 
well-known devices, such at protracted 
age to monopolize the essential paients of an industry, 
thereby exploiting the public for pnvate gain for long 
periods of years TE society self could immediately 
rin the benefits of a0 mvention by bestowing directly 
‘on the inventor = suitable reward, the soos) benefits 
‘would be almost beyond computation Production 
‘would be compettive rather than monopolistic and should 
result in vastly increased use through the absence of 
‘monopoliste prices In sence professional pride 18 
ow set agar seerecy and pecumary reward for sciea- 
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tie discoveries, and added reputation is considered full 
‘compensation for mental to It may be that sn economie 
Ife also, renown, and recogmtion by some honorable 
sooty, may later be deemed ample reward for a great 
invention, and that inventors will as freely give to the 
public their inventions a8 scientists now provlaim their 
Giscoveres Meanwhile a nation may well prepare 
for such an age by construcuvely seeking to develop 
to the utmort the econome and inventive capacty of 
the people, by stimulating mental acuvity, and by wise 
education 

Education for Economic Life-—The constructive 
aspect of socal activity, as far as ot affects economic 
coneitions, can also be seen in the social encouragenient 
‘Of andusttial education. As long as econome knowl: 
ceige 5 simple, and competinon is ehefiy domestic, @ 
‘mation may with comparauve safety leave mstruction 10 
prvate intiatiwe, ewer that of the indidual or of a 
socal group Tf an sodrmdval desires to enter a certain 
occupation he will stnve to learn the bunness, if a 
group desires to attract members to its occupation it 
‘wil offer instruction as an inducement As complexity 
in knowledge develops, pravate smtiatve jo the same way 
will develop schools, specialized oo as to meet the demands 
of the economic world, and these wall give sstruction in 
the techauque of the oceupation mn demand In ths way 
there arize povate schools for the professions, (or come 
merce and anufactures, and for the skilled trades 

‘The State's Share in This Education —As the social 
importance of these becomes clearer, 2 demand arises 
that the state recognize cheir wbty by assisting thers 
‘The state therefore begins to assume a constructive st- 
‘prude toward such educateon. If the profits of the school 
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are devoted aot to private gain bot to educational pur- 
‘poses the state may grant exemption from taxation as 
an encouragement im social servioe—minch 18 virtually 
2 public grant for economie education Or again, the 
sate may contribute directly toward the expense of such 
education, reserving soractimes the right to supervise 
‘the management of the school As competition becomes 
foreign, as well as domesuc, and econome matters n= 
creasingly complex and seientfc, private eoterprite (oF 
lack of excowment fails to give satisfactory snstruction 
for small tutional fees Tn consequence there comes an, 
innstent demand that the state itsel( take charge of 
such education Jf tradeumons are powerlu) and op- 
posed to technical imstructom by the state, the path of 
least resistance is for the state to assume the support of 
professional and highly techrucal schools, and of mnstruc- 
tom in the broader exonomic Belds not dominated by the 
timions, such fields, eg, a8 agnculiore and commerce 
‘The first stage, therefore, m thes movement a the promo~ 
tion of professional, commercial, engineering, and agri 
‘cultural traming schools The next step as to give gen 
eralized insteuction an the use of tools, and special in 
struction in ceriain aspects of the hugher trades involv 
ang drawing and desyge,—the aruiste ndusines. Finally, 
fas the opposition of trade-uotomism dies away, special 
instruction in the trades themselves may be given, frst 
jn the form of Ieetures to workingmen on the higher 
aspects of the trade, and then distinct instruction to the 
young in the trade itself theough teckmeal, vocational, 
for half-time schools. Tn the same manner the army and 
‘especrally the navy become trasning schools for the skilled 
rades required by those tranches of theservice. Anothee 
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Atevelopmest arses when the government organizes 20 a- 
‘ministrative departneae especially devoted to the prom 
motion of economic and labor interests Thus may 
terve aaa cleanng house for smformahon bearing of 
scientific farming and marketing, and on trade sn com 
merce, supplying knowledge of warket demands," and 
aay act ab am ageot for méustrial and Labor sceress 
Yoruing ther demands for feglation Again, these de- 
partments, asasted by technical schools, may me Sct 
Ente mvestyations, so as to prevent disputes and t0 
fant economic interests by expert advice 

TREE of mined Dooce ot ancy CeCe, 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
ROUCATIONAL FACTORS IN SOCTAL PROGRESS 


‘The economic is an important factor in social prog: 
ress, but education sits complement, At the outict i 
should be stated that sociology is not merely concerned 
ith that division of sociat phenomena included under 
the term education The science of education devotes 
ftself mainly to the kand of education amparted by the 
ordinary schools of a national system of education In 
these, ande {rom those for indestral and technical edu- 
cation, instruction is given eo the suopler traihtronal 
Iknowlcdge of society, and chiefly for exononne and ervie 
purposes It comsists in the main of lnnquistes and 
nathematics, eked out by 2 slight amount of scientific 
acd cultural information The wisdom of present meth- 
‘ods and courses of study is Seriously questioned by many, 
6 well as their ublity for mdestral Ife or for a cuk 
tural civilization, Unquestionably the demand for a more 
socialized education 13 voting itself m many directions, 
awaiting chiefly proper textbooks and methods, as well 
as teachers trawed in the principles of wciology The 
‘wthole problem of publ: education, however, is outside 
the immediate province of sociology, except in s0 far 
a9 its principles may prove helpful in determining the 
policy of an educational system 

‘The Purpose of Public Education — 
formal system of edzcation embodies a telic policy and 

“ 
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implies that society has a distinct end in mond, that end 
should be char, and the means of attasnng the end 
should be the best possible under the circumstances In 
the opinion of some, public efucatton is fundamentally 
intended as a basis for econanuc life, with such evie 
Information as may be necessary for citreensinp By 
contrast education should he considered as 2 system for 
the preparation of socal beings fer social Hie, which, 
of course, will inlude the eeonanue and the civic Sehool 
‘administration, however, is regularly static and innova- 
tions enter slowly, yet movements away from the old 
are clearly in evidence The trend toward wndusteial 
‘sducation is obviows, and changes working towards a 
socia) and a cultural education are equally well marked, 
‘The church, for example, is losing its control over educa~ 
tion and, having no longer compulsory authority, it must 
teach morals and relyon to the young attractively, and 
without dogmatism, to the schools therselves a moral 
change is inducted by the fact that chastisement and 
unmntelbgent drudgery begun (o yield to an emphasis oo 
scf-control and mestement of interest, sexences with their 
fields of concrete knowledge are replacing the former 
undue emphasis on linguistes and irksome diciphimary 
studies, and zsthetic teaming and stmulaton of thought- 
procestes are driving out memorization and task work 
‘There is a movement to emphasize a knowledge of the 
achievements of civilization rather than 2 dull routine of 
meaningless details Sociology oaturally favors this 
stress on soeal fundantentals, representing the dynamic, 
progressive quality of the social roind, without which 
static conditions would prevail Much of the other sort 
of knowledge is acquired easily under the domestic, 
some, and recreational environment of early years, if 
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these are at all what they dhould be, and schools should 
rely supplement thus natural trammng, adding also an 
increasiog emphasis on scientfie teachings in thei simple 
fundamental forms and on the cultural ideals of higher 
ivilizaion No system of education ss worthy of the 
same wiueh fails to give ite pupils an appreciation of 
the earth on which they tive and its cose environment, 
or fails to arouse the imaginative and the ideal, and to 
five ghmpses of the world of thought The human 
smund naturally begins to reach after the cultural sn the 
carly years of adolescence, while the concrete sciences 
and social actrnties appeal throughout the entire period 
of 
Social Education—Again, stress should be ptaced 
fon the fact that the human mind grows and achieves only 
8 it comes in contact with its soca! environment A 
rund rm contact only with the petty, the degrading, 
‘or the narrowness of a one-sided environment remains 
aborted throughout Wie The greatest waste im society 
to-day is, alter afl, m the innumerable potentialities of 
Jrumnan mentality that he undeveloped through the lack 
of a stimulating environment Through a aysiem of #0- 
alized education applying the raprdly developing prin 
Nes of social psychology, each generation should be 
taught to comprehend the tnity rather than the discord 
of social Ife, it should appreciate its relabons to the 
plant and animal world, the mportance and unterdepend- 
the social institutions that train and control ts 
activities, and the necessiy of making these sts agents 
in poheves of social improvement The present need 1s 
sot so much for an acesmulation of additional mforma- 
ton to be stored away on the shelves of our hibrares, 
as for the wide diffusion and persoral absorption of 
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‘what Inowledge already exists. Creative minds, ia any 
ase, will without prodéing, add continually to the 
worlt's supply of knowledge, but if the average person 
through social education acquired a social attitude of 
tind mad understood with some clearness the social pant= 
‘orama before him, ewization would make an smmense 
leap forward Social sgnorence is the great handicap 
to social progress The great socal evils are creations 
fof human ignorance and can be banished only at the 
lavtrage man sees the reasons why they exist and learns 
the art of modifying the condition that make them It 
4s not sufficient that ths knowledge be held by the few, 
it uust become a common possession, x0 Uaat pubhe opin 
fon, rightly mformed, will spontaneously sanction the 
demand for ther elimmation In the same mame a 
careful soral education, made general and reterated 
through the press amd the platform, would enable per- 
sons constructively to devite policies of social better- 
ment. Success im the attaloment of ends would develop 
4 belief in social telens, so that tele policies would be 
spported by a public opmon constanily growing in 
intelligence through studies of causes and conditions 
‘Supposed Antagonism of Uiity and Colture— 
‘There are many who, curiously enough, asname that 
there is a natural antagonism between utibty and cul- 
ture Like Mr Gradgrnd’ who preterced facts to 
‘theories and Figures to fancies, they beheve that no ine 
struction is good vnless it has a market value and i 
presented in urattractive form and driven in by stern- 
ness and threat But a wser psychology insists that 
‘the mind m sts development follows = natural ofdet, 
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and should be supplied always with a exesta diet sulted 
fo its tage of life, 90 that the child in its growth will 
in a sease hunger and thirst alter knowledge. With 
‘hat 33 a ideal, im early yeers wellvrected play, the 
‘we Of tools to some extent, the simple principles of 
science and of human industry, teaming in rhythmic, 
movements and sounds, and the beauty of color and 
form, might be imparted as fondamentals, leaving as 
incidental the knowledge of writen language and arith- 
‘etic, unl the mind demanded them for wie and ac 
quired them with case Under sack a training there 
‘would be no necessary opprenion between the vaeful 
aod the attractive ‘The youth who passed moto the an- 
ddustries would carry with them an idea of beauty and 
Iknowledge that woold be felt in their work, and those 
passing on to higher education would have as a basis a 
imowledge of tools and indastry that would help to 
bridge the chasm between the econome and the cultural 
Wwatlds Certainly nothing can be more disheartening than, 
the dull apathy of those legions of exizens who have been 
“educated” under the present system, but who never 
‘caught the gleam of inspiration, nor thought of rehoul ot 
college except as a place of pomshment and detention 
‘Like Bistyan’s atheist, they traveled the road that feads 
to paradise, but after reaching the gates of it they sumed 
back and reported its nonexistence It 1s useless to 
disguise the many failures of efucation by charging 
them (o the stupidity of pupils Pupils are often stopsd 
‘because of phyneal defect oF malnutetion,* but faiure 
4s too often due to = defective course of study and to 
the incompetency of poodly paid and wreechedly trained 
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teachers, who yet are strageling forward towards the 
time when teaching will be, a8 Plato argued, the profes- 
sion most deserning of hovor in the state. 

Rise of Cultural Ideals—Atthough sociology is 
deeply interested in the resuks obtained from industrial 
and pobli education, there is another field of knowledge, 
which has vital importance to social progress. It will 
be remembered thatthe rise of a Fisure class war noted 
43 one of the most important achievements of early 
civilization In its beguaings it was made up of forceful 
brainy men, who for selfish purposes exploited their 
{efiows in war or slavery, thereby growing wealthy 
‘through injustice OF course, ay individuals they deserve 
simply condemnation by modern standards, but, out of 
the system this established, grew 2 €as9 of perwona who, 
freed from economic strain, devoted themselves to 
thought, outnde of the field of war and industrial toll® 
Out of ther speculations on the mysteries in nature 
and in the human mind and on the bases for moral and 
social systems, there slowly developed empirical aciencer 
and plulosophves, deals of goodness, beauty and truth, 
and ws that seemed to them eternal, 

‘The Rerors of Past Civilization —One should hes 
tate to censure unduly the Blunders of & genetic develop- 
went Tn such an age men are prove to assume that 
the knowledge they have 1s absolute, lacking as they 
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do historical perspective and facility in prevision Be- 
cause of that fact however, wt was natural thet the teach= 
ings of great thakers in state evlization should have 
eveloped into sctled dogmas, agaat which no one 
‘oust raise hip voice Yet in every dynamic age, aroused 
by the clash of changing conditions, new thiers with 
true insight and daring promulgated wiser teachings, 
even though, like Socrates, they were considered “smpions 
and perverters of the youth” Through such persons 
dogma was broken down, and newer truths passed into 
rocil consciousness * As in all such genetic movements, 
Drogress was slow Tlic influence of the innovator was 
‘weak sn companson with the power of static thought, 
which retarted advancement many eznturies by teprestion 
and persecution Fortunately for progressive ewilzation, 
the iavention of printing broke the power of dogmatism, 
and aftera struggle of fve hundred years the printed page 
tnd the woice have Become free, never agaan to be supe 
prewed wherever ewization ts advancing While, there- 
fore, those who beleve that truth has been finally ascer= 
tamed, whether in science or theology, may, ike the dew 
crepit ant of Bunyan, mumble at passersby.they can nO 
longer bar the way of travelers to a larger knowledge 
of life This development’probably marks the begin 
fof the end of genetic thought as charecterste of 
ciety We are passing inio an age when society. beoom 
ing self-conscious of ts destiny, rs anmung to enlarge its 

mental activity in accord with well-planned ends 
Social Value of the Ideas of Culture—In order to 
do 30, however, it must “take account of stock” Now 
tha oo teed Clad Cl, Ponira of 
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the most valuable possession society bas is its mass of 
cultural ideas Its greatest men are those who think 
fut new thoughts and add to the sum total of human 
acvevement Socology’s chief interest sm education is 
to see to it thar these great ideas be enlarged, ured, 
taught, and utllzed for socal progress Tt m sntereged 
in the Tse of men who will ad to these ideas, t desires 
the broadenng of scientific knowledge, and the multipica- 
tion of mventions for lfung from human shoulders the 
mecesity of wesrisome, physical trl, so that the pecple as 
‘a whole may enjoy lessure In its philosophic aspect it 
anticipates the tame when the great truths of ethics, re- 
Tigion, and plulosephy* may be presented s0 clearly and 
50 genraly tothe human mind that mien may emancipate 
thermselves from bondage to ignorance, amd become free 
fn will and mnd, ‘The edvcation, therefore, in whic 
sociology is directy sntereted 19 not that taught in the 
schools, fundamental thougi 38, but rather the teaching 
of those ideas that arouse men, as Kant pit "from 
ogmatic slumber," und ampire im them a destre to ene 
age tn the neverending search for the holy grail of 
sclence snd philotophy 

Agencies for Education —This education is not 
necessarily imparted merely sv schools and colleges, where 
struction 1s 40 largely tradional, but 1s cared om also 
in laboratory and factory, an bearses, art centers, in 
Private study, and im great correspondence schools It 
comes through the printing press and wm the vanous 
kinds of wsthetic enjoyment—an the rhythm of motion 
and m the joyous appreciation of form, color, and sound, 
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of even in the games that develop mora! qualities, a8 
swell 33 on the platforms where great lseurs are disewsted 
Our present dyramie eiiization 1s animated through and 
through by a desire for knowledge, and along with maseh 
‘that is useless and even injurious, it is seeking to develop, 
its knowledge of the effects of social ackieverent Great 
economic changes involve the readjustment of state 
‘church, famly, and school As these readjust themselves, 
so a3 to harmonize with better economue condstions, move: 
sents to morale and beautify Ife should anse in nat 
tural order, ad finally should come great philosophves to 
ccxplain and unify past achievements First, the inventor 
and the scrntist, 83 sappers and engzsters to prepare the 
‘way, then reorganized vastitutors to retam what how 
been gained, and finally, « phulosaphy to urafy the work 
and to forecast the forward movement 

Sclentide Knowledge—Thus order of development, 
i _may be seen, is implied in the serial order of the 
seiences, If we look at these once more the anterde- 
pendence of all knowledge 1s evident Before society 
‘can make a great advance in econom and cultural 
achievement, it most broaden sts scientific knowledge 
Geological study will give more complete information 
about the earth's strata and the wealth of minerals buried 
fn them, physes must discover yet more in regard to 
osnic energy and how it may be comprehended and 
foreed to serve human ends, a: light, heat, and power; 
chemistry must show the new possibibties for manu 
facturing and invention, twological science must add (9 
cour knowledge of the laws of plant and animal I 
order that we may eradicate the diseases of organic 
stractures and constructively develop through the we 
‘of natural energy a more abundant fond supply and a 
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etter racial stock; while peyehology must discover how 
ssankind may treble or quadruple its capacity for thooght. 
sly as these sciences add achievement to achievement 
‘an economic and pohival wsstuitstions cooperate to build 
up a favorable basis for the development of 3 vigorous 
racial stock, whose every impulse wall tend toward ac- 
fivity, 30 as to overcome the inertia of centurses of static 
civhzation. Needless to say that under such conditiaa, 
properly guided for common enjoyment, there could not 
help but come great outburst of cultural civilization 
Scuentife knowlege isa great moraicer, and while simple 
rorals are best taught through social ansitation, ethical 
standards are far better promulgated through science, 
Te needs no prophet to foretell that if @ vigorous race, 
morally and mentally capable, serrounded by our modera 
‘wealth of learning, saw self inthe madst of a progressive 
age, its bounding energy would add achievenent after 
achievement in the arts, in religion, and xn philosophy. 
It is not the Ghetto or the slum that produces our best 
‘thought, but the ease of lewure, the environment of cul- 
ture, and a deathless amnion to make human Ife worth 
the leving. Happiness, not musery, isthe apur to higher 
‘achievernent 

Telic Multiplication of Achieverment—With re 
pect to the achievemental rdeas of society, it is needixs 
to expect anythung but the slow and tortuous movement 
fof genetic development, unless socrety definitely nder- 
‘takes to see to it that its great truths are developed and 
taught The fime must come when the broadening of 
Knowledge may be defintely undertaken by the state it- 
self, but as long as its interests are chiefy warlike and 
‘economic, t car give small attention to matters funda- 
mentally more important As war dies cut and economic 
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development becomes more sientfeally onmaized, the 
state will turn more and more to the moralzing and 
beautifying of the coubtions of Ife, Meanwhile a 
aioways in hustory, that stage must be preeeded by the 
movement of indvidvels and voluntary groups, each 
furthering a spooal improvement But these numerous 
agences mn tame are unified, and great provincial, ma- 
tional, and even interpatonal orgamzstions develop, 10 
systematie tele actity Our age will soon be the 
midst of this period, and higher cultural achievements 
will muiuply by leaps and bounds Sach achvevements 
a these may be made by indonduals, and by socal 
{groups as wel as by sooty as a whole The number 
fof pesions devoted to the possibilty of some achieve 
rent as clatvely smal There always wall be maittudes 
to “hold the fort" kot not many wilng to jom the 
‘forlorn hope” Stil, the test of evvihzawon, 28 well 
au of bravery, is willingness to expend energy and one's 
self in the attempt to push forward the van ef progress 
For this reason the enghtened fraction of the world’s 
Population as always eld as ts real heroes Uhose who an 
ody of borstory have parnflly worked out the great 
discoveries in sence, at, ivestion. and philosophy, that 
collectively make men but “bitle tower than the angels 
‘A coviization is sound as long 3s i 1s rearing men end 
women who neglect hotly ease 10 search out the pot 
sibilites in radium or electriony, che symiscance of the 
rucrobe in disease, or who plan a national barking sys 
tem, of an umprovenent m law, or ducover scentie 
rethods for the relucvon of the death rate; or who 
canch Ine by achievements wo the fine arts Immediate 
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remults matter Fitde; if only evitiation bas each works 
ers its progress 13 sure The concrary is true when met 
Iecome self-satisfied and devote themselves to te elassé- 
fication of the knowledge of their fathers A man in 
Jove wih hus pedigree may feel sure that the best part 
fof hun is buried with his ancstry When eration 
furs its face toward the past, it is = sure ideation 
that the times are decadent and that persons prefer the 
case of atrophy to nobler amtntions. 

Group Achievement—It 1s a hopeful sign of the 
times that individual energy 18 being powerfully stimu 
lated and supplemented by group activity. Throughout 
higher erulatwon there are numerous imstutions for 
acientiic svestigation, for the umpartation of systemate 
information wn respect to ackeeverment, and for the stu 
Jntion of others to ad directly oF indirectly m the for- 
ward work of cralization In the laboratones of the 
Great universities and foundations for scientific research, 

‘experimental departments of anufactories, in iba 
ties, and in art centers men are supported by group funds 
to work out the problems of owihzation, 

Achievernent Through the State—A similar work, 
though more restricted, 15 beng done by States, which 
‘through nationat universities, scientific Bureaus, and com- 
missions for research are aiding to the common stock 
of achievement Unquestionably the State will mo the 
future take an increasingly larger pert in this, bt 
should never be alowed to monopolize xt Test xt tend to 
develop fixed standards The very fact that it repre: 
tents the nation as a whole tends to make st somewhat 
conservative and less prone to experiment with the Dew. 
Freedom of thooght and actinty are essental ta high al- 
taioment, and for some generations at least the inate 
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of individuals and voluntary groupe will prove more 
‘trustworthy than 2 welliatentoned government hand 
capped by general wtertia and the opposition of affected 
interests. If the time should ever come when state, cok 
lege, and church shall have freed themselves from the 
notion that there are some laws, matrtutions, and dog- 
‘mas “too sacred to be discussed.” and shalb have adopted. 
the scientific sdea that teachings are always to be held 
open for more light and knowledge, then it may be pos 
sable to work entirely through these for achievement 
‘As Sir Thomas More, however, once wrote, “There are 
many things. . . that I rather wish than hope to see 
followed mt our governments”? As long as a curriculum 
4s a time-honored instinion, oF w government perfect 
Jn ns own eyes, oF a rehon so trae that sts dogmas are 
taught to unthinkang ebnidren, xt may be necessary at 
tomes for mndevdeals and groops to nail their protest 
{0 the door, and (0 proclaum a newer teaching which, 
like Virer's foma, will gain strength by dicussion.* 
lass or General Education —Should higher educa- 
tion be imparted to all the members of a social group 
fr to a class only?® The answer of genetic evtzntion 
4s very clear; industrial and eeonomse trarsing should be 
aiven to the masses, culeural trmmng to the few Tf 
society rected satisfied with this reply, it would st once 
proceed to diede its edecational system into two parts 
instruction in the trades for the many, and a “classical 
course” for the chitiren of leisure, who shoutd be kept 
from the deflement of industrial pursts Indeed, ed 
cational systems reedily and saturaly incline in that 
eae te 
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ficection To think otherwise im fact really requires 
an effort of the social will ad a clear perception of an 
eal to be attained This sdeal in opposition to genetic 
civilization is suppled by the democrat humanitarian 
movement of recent centuries, which exalls a8 an ideal 
‘an appropriate opportuncty for all, irrespective of social 
station, Obvicesty this ideal is as yet impracticable xn 
complete application, but in education an 2pproximation 
to it is possible through {ree public schools and the e2se 
‘with which, in some countcies a least, persons of small 
‘mesos may obtain education in college or wniversity. 
Soclal Importance of the Democratic Ideal —Since 
the ideal of democracy is from the sociological stand- 
point a matter of fundamental mportance, st makes great 
difference whether cultural knowledge 1 open to the 
ray of the few The reason has already been partially 
explained Great achievements are not made by hum 
ddeurn minds but by mean of genius. Talent is not cons 
fined to the descendants of che members of the leisure 
class only, but is displayed by the tons of the poor, who 
in their bitter experience often develop a type of ‘men- 
tality potent with gens Yet af class lines are sharply 
drawn and colteral opportunites art scanty offered to 
‘the poor, hard tail and the lack of a stumulating environ 
tment depress eaturat capacity In consequence, 2 power- 
‘ul bran, able to make great acinevement under proper 
conditions, becomes warped, and, bimndly fretnng with 
iscontemr, fuers agamst existing snsututiors, and may 
become rabidly hostile to society. The social loss = 
not simply, therefore, um achievements not rade, but cn 
avoidable tretion and torbslenee. From either stand 
point the waste is unnecessary If, as 2 mater of telic 
Policy, a dustince attempt were made to ampart to all 
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members of society, rich aud poor, male and female, an 
‘opportunity in ther youth (o come into contact with a 
stimulating ealtural enviroament through wiser and larger 
edueational facihwves, and 1f the bnghtest were carefully 
(rained to see the boundless opportumises lymg before 
them in the economic and cultural worlds, cerrain effects 
woutd mentatly follow There would be a greater re- 
finement and morabty among the people as a whole, 
many would became far more capable workers, parent 
and atizens, and sall others would carry out ambitions 
and desires, leading toward social achievement Ocea- 
sionally from the ranks would rse a poet or an inventor, 
42 statesman or a philosopher, who would leave an sm 
mortal name Tf a maton ded nothing more than to give 
aystemate and scientific tramog im the mdustnes, labor- 
saving devices would probably multiply in great sum 
ber, for many workingmen have natural ingenuity and 
see posnible improvements sn the machinery they handle, 
Dut lack the knowledge necessary to bring their ideas 
to tuition When the unskilled become slalled and the 
sailed become seenufic, the worst part of the somal 
problem will be solved When all etzent through socal 
and axe agencies are brought wnto contact wath the bett 
in civihzation, democracy wall prove ss utihty and justly 
‘the visions of men hke Jefferson and Exncoln, who trusted 
even the people of ther tne, 











CHAPTER XXX 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘The Begionings of Sociology—In the previous 
shapters an attempt has been made (o call attention to 
the many-sided aspects of sociology, to show its simple 
beginnings in ancient social speculation and, ax modern 
sciences developed. to indicate how a demand arose for a 
sytthesnaing, anthropocentric interpretation of social 
phenomena, which in due cme called itself a scence and 
‘assumed the name of sociology The mew science, as 
stematized by Comte, received un England an economie 
Impress (rom Joho Stuart Mall and met a rval m Spen- 
ert rystem of sonology, hased on his theory of evola 
tion and influenced by the bological Darwinian age of 
natural selection In both Comie’s and Spencer's sys 
fems of socislogy stress was placed on a classifation 
of sciences, erphasczng the onity of all knowledge, a 
point of vew continued by Lester F Ward m hos system 
of sociology ‘Through Spencer alto came a define 
lassifeation and study of socal snsttutions and this 
precedent was followed later by other socioogusts, classi 
fying socal phenomena, msttubons, forces, and ater 
cats, ‘The last third of the Ninctenth Century brought 
cenphasst on organic analogies, varying from the boog- 
‘cal extremes af Spencer and Schaffle on the one hd, 0 
the paychie organizations deserted by Giddings and by 
Mackenzie 
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Later Developments Meanwhile a pzychological 
influcce began to make self fe, fist throogh Lester F, 
Ward's effors to show the paychologeal foundations for 
sooology snd the necessity for eduratvon as a basis for 
‘social progress, and then secondly, through Tarde’s study 
fof the laws of wmtanon, which exerted so powerfal an. 
anfuence in the development of soca! psychology About 
the same time Gumplowez advanced ins teachings ce 
specting sorial groups and the strugeles of races as an 
explanation of social evoluuon In the last decade of 
the Nineteenth Century was issued Gidding’s Principles 
of Sociology, with us theory of the consciousness of 
kind and his aplendid study of the bistorea evolution of 
soowty, ond rm the same year (1896) came Parten'é 
Theory of Secu Forces based on x yasn and pleasure 
economy These works, along with many others re 
ferred to sn other places, unitedly gave form, content, a 
point of view, and an aim for the mew science, which Was 
strengthened from an ethval viewpoint by Staceenberg # 
and Stall, the latter also stressing vagorously the method 
cology of the science and, along with Ratzenbofer, the 
interpreation of the socal processes from the stand- 
port of mteress 

Durtog the extre sociotogical period mary other in- 
fiyenoes brought tx ther several points of view, such as 
the English cooperanve movement of Robert Owen and 
Holyoake, Marcon socalsm with its discussions of class 
straggte and exonorme determinism, social interpretations 
of humantarianusm, rebgon, and philanthropy: anthrop- 
ological studies of all sorts, throwing light on carly 
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social escendancy or control of society over its individ- 
‘sal mexibers. 

‘Theories of Superiority.—Meanwhle, Darwinian 
Inypotheses had given nse to a many sided stress on the 
"gurviving ft” Nietzschean pholosophy, for example, 
strewed the superman, Gumplowier, the superior race, 
‘Veblen, the Leisure Class; and Gation made a careful 
study of “Hereditary Genius” Owing to these mfluences 
came discussions of leadershep through rodevidual, clas, 
for race and their place sm furthering or hindering ¢0- 
cial progress In Applied Sociology (Part 11) Lester F 
‘Ward made a careful stady of the hteratare of genius, 
and contrasted the respective merits of “nature and mut~ 
ture,” arguing in behalf of potential genius and sts meed 
of a befitting environment 

Tortruction in Sociology—in the United States 
with the last cwenty years, chuely through the muence 
of graduate schools of socology. there as come a rapid 
rmoluiphcation of departments of socilogy in ovr col- 
feges and uruversites, so that through these an educated 
publie opinion is passing anto poble and professional 
life" Thos is supplemented by the populacizing of so- 
‘ent teachings through the novel, the magazine, and the 
“featuring” of newspapers Numerous reform and phil- 
antheopie organizations of all sorts are alto spreating 
‘woadcast information about thers special rmovements 
AN this results am a general pubhe opinion favorable to 
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social reforms and social movements, and to soelotogical 
interpretatons of current happenings and past history. 
‘This movement towards a soetalization of the popular 
point of view ss merely ints begsnnings The great need 
for another gencration at last wil be combanued expha- 
6 on a social atitade of mind through the many aspects 
fof oociat study in all the grades of our public edveational 
tystem and in the numerous professional schools of the 
land, The lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, and 
‘expecially the teacher should have impressed on therm s0- 
Gal interpretations of theie future vocations, 40 that 
they may view themselves, mot as competing individuals 
struggling competitwely for survival, but a3 members 
of imegrah groups wxitedly forming 1 soci 
stressing the prineples of soxial cooperation, 
Wigation, and a common interest in ‘elie progrest 
‘There 8 no inherent necessny for the existence of ex- 
ploitation, ignorance, and vicious excesses im social Life 
Ye our samerous socal ewis will reat permavestly 
with us unless sonety soualzes human desires and 
tereats Modern psychology makes clear the possibilty 
of educating and directing these towards social rather 
than anti-social purposes The psychology of the Fread 
jan school frowrs on the suppression of desites and aims 
to show how the en in man may be sublimated into 
‘wieful directions Bebaworism setks to ascertain the 
objestive conditions and psychic desires that he back of 
social sctivities, and socal psychology shows how group 
eontrol may mold and fesinon each newer generation, 
‘throngh the pressure of the myriad forms of puble 


Social Progress Not Inevitable—Vet the inevitar 
bility of social progress should never be assumed, Yeast 
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of all for any given nations! group or type of civilization, 
Development is genetic rather than tele, and genetic de- 
slow and erratic, destroying aimost a8 
‘Nations characterized by natural, 
spontaneous, genetic movement are more hkely to “de. 
cline and falh” than to “rise” Progress, to be con 
sistently #0, must be tebe, previsional, with well-defined 
‘tins and the buses that make progress possible must be 
‘understood, These have for the most part been men- 
tiomed or diseussed in previoas pages. snd will now 
bonefiy be ecumeraied so as to summanze the conditions 
for progress. 

Importance of Physical Enviroment —In the frst 
place, in a eodemic study stress mast be placed on the 
importance of the physical aspects of mature, climatic 
‘conditions, whether hamid or dry, bot or cold, uti 
form ot varied: geologic wealth in the form of mines, 
oils, fuels, and besding stone; the topography of the 
Jand, including its plains and moontamns, Its seacoast, 
lakes, and streams; ferule sous, the fora and fauna of 
the land, the fisheries of the sea and the forests with their 
‘wealth of timber. These and other gts from nature are 
‘tho cinef source of rational welfare for they are the 
‘bases of hfe and should be utstied wuely, with an eye 
to the future, conserved whenever possible, and developed 
through science into perraznene sources of weelth, Hite 
tory is full of illustrations of nations that wasted ches 
‘eataral resources prodigally and then decked in power 
‘and numbers through the exhauston of the soil and 
the desccation of streams, brought about by the wanton 
destruction of forests and negiect of water supplies * 
‘The policy of the Netherlands in reclasmung lends from 
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the sea and protecting them theough dykes and cansle, 
shows bow sations should stody their mature) resources 
and see the possibiites of conservation and smprave- 
ment, thos safeguarding and strengthesing national life, 
Inthe United States, for example, one should expect from 
rational forethought, the careful husbanding of the nat- 
‘ural weatth under the so, the preservation of our forests 
by acientife cutting and replanting, the canalization or 
embanlanent of streams, with susable reservoirs and 
dams, 90 a3 to save the soul from erasion and to fur~ 
nish waters for irrigation or power; the construction of 
anifcial harbors when mecessary, and a network of 
roads, tunnels, and canals, so a8 to make easy transporta- 
tion and intercommunication throughout the entire na- 
tional area 

‘Necessity of Food Suppliea-—Secondly, attention 
aust be given to the production of foods as the prime 
necessity for a large population Pood supplies should 
always be abundant im proportion to population, even 
if prohibitions on the exportation of foods become tent 
Potarily necessary Far greater attention should be 
ven (othe buskkng up of « food-raising population, 
avoiding as far as possible, for safety’s sake, a system 
whereby the mass of foods mest be imported Nor is 
‘enough to lay stress on production only, attention should 
tbe given to the mukigteation and ragulation of the 
markets and to efficient transportation from food cen- 
ters to the markets If transportation and marketing are 
‘ficient, production will take care of stself under the law 
ff supply and demand At the same time governmental 
agricaaral schoo's can do much to snd production 
through a study of soils and expenmentetion in re- 
spect to best crops. and througtt the importation of 
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Hooded, stock for breeding purposes and ncw varietico 
of vegetal foods and fruits suited to national soil and 
climate Tropra! productions to be sure, euch at coffer 
and fru, may have to be imported. tut the bulk of 
staple foods should be produced on nationst sil 
ther conditions nevesitate a different poly. 
Need of Racial Vigor—Tisrdly, too much atten 
tion can hardly be given to questions of rac 
and the bealth of the popolaten. Society must be made 
up in the maca of vigorous racal stocks, treed from the 
fear of starvation and from a dreary routine of endless 
ton! Healthy bodies, sound minds, and lesure are the 
social essentia's for cultural achievessest and civiza- 
tion This standard is by no rmeans so impossible of at= 
(ainment as it may seem The iaws of physica develop- 
‘ment are 30 well understood to-day that, other thinks 
Deing equal, there 13 no reason why soety should not 
definitely proceed to bund up racial physique, aided by the 
youthful science of eugenics Pure-fond laws, the study 
(of household economics, including dietetics, gymnaseo of 
all sorts; ostof-door recreations and games, parks and 
summer vacations for porposes of rest all these modern 
movements aim to bid up nacional physique. The teal 
dhficuy is that a large part of the racal stock, because 
fof 1s low econome status,  debarred from these bene- 
Ate Sickness, disease, and industrial accidents are severe 
‘handicaps involving erormous waste and are largely un- 
necestary Efficient health departments, well financed, 
and regulations, enforced by an mteDigent puble opmion. 
aight almost bring about a conditon ike that in Buthe’s 
Erewon, where those affeted with srcknest were treated 
‘as criminals, because through their carelesonees othert 
were exposed to danger. 
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‘Mentality of the Race—Foorthly, racial vigor 
should nt te coxsdered a3 merely piyieal "A ood 
average mestalty wath 2 fair peroentage of talent and 
eoius ie necessarily important for socal progress. Neg 
tive eugenies may in process of time banish from 30- 
ciety its mental weaklings through selective and segre 
{gtional processes, bat the real problem is increasingly to 
‘ile the present waste of potental mental energy. NOW 
so largely repressed or ese expressed in non-useful oF 
harmful directions, Real national progress will never 
come ntl the ration grasps the thought that there 
‘normous possibtities of national achievement lying dor- 
‘ant i the minds of its unskilled, iterate, oF pootly 
trained cuzens, awaiting only the stimulus of educa 
ton and eavironment to call it forth, The undeveloped 
natoral resources of a vation are as nothiog compared 
to the mental resources hidden away and awaiting de 
velopment Nothing w so deadening to national enter- 
se as the incucions stupiity of selected cninds atro~ 
Pied from disuse By contrast, a nation chat developed 
general intelligence through edveation and a stimstatt 
social ervirorenent ameng its cnuzens and directed their 
cenerges towards scully advantageous achievements 
would easly become a center of high evibation. What 
progress has come heretofore, has come in the main from 
the intelligence of the higher Cases, when the masses 3l40 
ave suitable opportune to develop and tse thesr brain 
apatity, ivibeaton should advance by laps abd bound. 
Social Institutions Showd Be Fiexible-—Fitthly, 
‘our chief sociat stitutions, such as the economic, tht 
familia, the political, the teliious, and the educational 
should adopt dynamic, tee pomts of view. Admittedly 
they are conserving instsstons and, sometimes with dis- 
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stressing tenacity, they hold too toog to obsolete rales and 
systens of orgtnization and to customary, sanctioned 
methods of functioning. If these institions were de- 
‘eloped, as they were, by comparatively uunelhgent gen- 
cations of former human beings, does it mot seem pox 
sible that more inteligent later generations may be able 
to effect improvements? Every institubon, vowed by 
ite Yeaders, should keep an open mind, should be pre- 
‘pated to make modifications in method and organszation 
for the sake of greater eficieney, and should aim v0 
slough off the crude and the outgrown through the proc- 
19 of readaptation to changing conditions Tnsttutions 
jn any case do change in geoetic fasinon, but elimination, 
and improvement can become (elic even in institunons, if 
cnly teaders with vision can interpret the trend of the 
fumes and advocate policies of amendment and revision 

‘When imitations not only conserve but also promote 
social progress, radicalism wall case to inveigh aganst 
the “bulwarks of evviizaton.” since these also will have 
become, like the British Grand Feet dunog the war, sen- 
tines apparently at rest, but with power under control 
seady to advance on sonimons, 

Spiritual Aspect of National Life—Sixthly, » nt- 
‘ion should realize that rational hie is mot merely a 
matter of eating, sleping, woriang, acd marrying, bat 
‘hat there ia an idealuing, sprstvalizing, sthetc aspect 
Of Tfe even rwore important than the cconoinie and hum 
rum routine of daily existesce, Daily routine to be 
see ia basal, but the real joy of fife comes when ideals 
of goodsess, beauty, and truth grip the heart and inepare 
it to live in an immer world sn which happiness comes, 
‘bot from the fll stomach or the bank account, but from 
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the joy of achievement in the fields of the moral, the 
‘esthetic, and the iotellectsal 

From the time when primitwe man in fleeting mo- 
sents of leisure began to raise sterroations in reapect 
to the uncomprehended about hum, the progress of $0- 
ciety has become more and more “spiritual” or cultural i 
lind, absorbing the energy and devotion of ats most 
capable members Hence the wmportance of lesure for & 
progressive society. Increasingly socsely must become 
able through econommc achievement (o supply Ieisure to its 
Imore capable merbers, through scholarships and fellow 
‘hnps, through guidance and instruction, and through fai 
fisancial rerums for achievements in science and in art 
‘A salaried clerzy furnishes the possibilty of moral and 
relypous achievement, and generous prices paid for works 
fart give leisure and encouragement to those bested 
with a creative artic imagination 

I is, therefore, clearly worth wile for society through 
fts inshtations to be ever searching among the younger 
‘generation for promising youth. touched with the fires 
Of genius, who by right stimalabon and trarsing, by con 
tact with britiant minds and racial achvevements, may be 
spurred on to exmulate their predecessors and teachers, 
$0 48 to make their contnibution to social progress 
Progress comes by the mulnphiction of achievement, 
‘tot material only, but the achievements of moral stand 
ads, spivituel intuitions, aod arustie ereations in archi 
tecture, must, sexlpture, and painting For this reason 
democracy wil always need its Gite, its leaders in. public 
welfare, 30 a5 to keep open the doors of opportunity for 
all those who can rise above the mediocre 

‘The Religlous Institution. —Tinus, society is Tearn- 
ing to plan for the sake of 2 coumng world-wide civilies- 
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ion, Because of this implest sdeatsn sociology bas 
sometimes been comidered 2 sort of religion Comte, 
the “Father of socclogy,” cren worked out « religion 
of humanity whch yet bas its votaries an the so-called 
Posityt Church Spencer also, xn his synthetic philoso 
phy. "could not keep from enunciting & sort of cosmic 
theology, and his statements about “The Usknowabie’ 
used to be widely quoted in theological citeles But ao- 
ology proper 38 not x religion, and an xa teachings 
plainly mmical to many of the accretions that to-day 
pass as religion Fo the socologst a8 such, relygon 
is one of the aspects of sonal fe, and should be studied 
Aispassionately and without prejudice Rebgpon has ia 
‘great soci) mstration sn the charch, i¢ has sts fam, 18 
fcstoms, ae teachings, and its emotions Tt has a hi 
tory of achievement both good and bad, sts fsure cass 
and its masses, its slavery and ats freedom Tt us sube 
ject to the aw of change, with resultant degeneration 
and elimination on one hand, and survival through adapta 
tion an the other Unquestionably the ifivence of came 
parative science and philosphy will slowly modify its 
organization and teachings. Just as the rise of the state 
modified sts functions Yet expenence shows that fu- 
ranity preserves itt great Instore snstitutions After 
countless generations shall bave come and gone, soitty 
will stil probably have sts region and its church, even 
though they wil widely differ in deta from those now 
existent, 

‘A Religious Element in Sociology—Vet, while 
sociology is not a religion, concerned as it js with 
‘rumansty and its improvement, i finds much ia com: 
‘mon with the ethical aspirations of the church, so that 
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the two will inevitably wate in ethical policy to coming 
years The ethical generaluations of the great religions 
are broadening out rnio a common teaching, and their 
chical applieations sn details are more and more cane 
pale with scentiSe conclusions. The ethical aims of 
all religions and sociological teachings will inereasingty 
harmonise, just as the theology of religion and the best 
teachings of science and philosophy tend to conform. 
If this be true, there is a sense in which sociology may 
be locked on as kandred m. spirit to ethical religion, since 
dt has implicit i its teachings the future social teachings 
‘of the church 

The ukimate harmony of religion and saxiology ia 
ethical policy 1s curiously foreshadowed by a resemblance 
in their fundamental teactangs Religious teaching, {or 
instance, in general argues that the natural coodition 
fof man demands that he repent of past sins, become 
newly born, as it were, live Renceforth a righteous life, 
and s0 excape the pare of hell and gaua the joy of heaven, 
thereby winmng an eternity for development as against 
the petty daration of man ie 

‘Sociological Idealism.—The sociological counter- 
part of tina has repeatedly been emphasized in the pre- 
vious pages. Man 1s born uncer natural Jew, be lives in 
2 pain economy, hus environment wars against 
dooms him to destruction: disease, 
shorten his days 
pulsing brains of the surviving “ft” 
that heneeforth man must no longer cringe like a sieve 
at nature's manifestations of power but must compre: 
Tend matare and demonstrate Ina sonsbip through is 
creative achvevements By means of his intellect he 
learns to comprehend nature's laws, utilizes its energy, 
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and thereby builds up a tigher and happier fife. He 
(gradually learns to conquer disease and to sublimate vice, 
and by setting Wis face toward new cals he seeks to bud 
‘up a hugher mature thet may foe) seef to be in harmony 
with the universe. In so doing man passes (roma death 10 
‘nfe, from a pain economy to a pleasure econoy, from 
gertic to tehc development He no longer feart the 
bell of nature's elummnating processes, but passes ty de- 
‘velopment into the heaven of achievement. His delight 

overcoming the ev! in Ife, in eastung out, as it were, 
social devils by healing the sick, freemg mtellets from 
captivity, and giving food to hungry minds ‘Through. 
achievenvent he adds attainment to attainment, and de- 
‘velops a firmer ideatam as be strengthens bis mind by 
social contact and quiet meditation, 

He Tears also to recognize the fact chat humanity 
should be a unit, and that salvation is fot the privilege 
Of the mest only, but i for the morth ar south and east 
‘He sees that mazkund is neither black nor white nor yel- 
ow nor brown, that it should recogmze no distinctions 
‘aed on sex oF race, but that all urtedly may form x 
‘comuraom brotherhood who should ahare thetr social etit- 
age, changing the selfish explovtation of early years to 
altruism and socal service Finally he looks forward 
to the time when man will come into his longdom, when 
risery, vice, and human discord shall have been out 
grown, and pesee, good will, and Joyous emulation in 
Achevement will preval among men Tp antirpation he 
feels himself to be part of this glonfed humamty, st 
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orate, slage be also is 2 true son of man, and fike 
‘Moses has caught glrapses of the promised fand, he goes 
Gladly, trusting thar he may be exrolled in the felow- 
ship of Abou Ben Adhem* 

‘When sociology lends itself so readily to a tort of 
religious interpretation of social movements, st i8 sot 
strange that many persons fd m ita kind of inspiration 
for hfe Back of statistics, and the cold logic of science 
a bebe in the perfecibilty of mankind The per 
fection of homansty on earth, however, hes far in the 
furure, and it may be that many chowsands of years 
wall be oetded before its posatalities become real Yet 
the human mind i# 50 consutated that it will contime 
‘to dream of the good time comsng, are, asst frees sself 
from error and illuson, Hs wtoplanism wait gradually 
merge into 2 science of preven, and socal energy 
‘will strive methodseally to bring about a social recon- 
struction, founded on reason, and inspired by the hope 
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